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’ BALAN CE ° as essential in an 


automobile engine as under the big top. - 


All of us, when we have gone to the Circus, 
have seen how important balance is to the 
slack-wire artist. We sense the fact that the 
slightest variation in balance will send the 
performer hurtling through the air. 


Balance, so essential under the big top, is even 
more important in building a fine motor car. 


The first automobile engineers were aware of 
this when they built cars 25 and 30 yearsago. 
But they did not know howto balanceengines 
in those days nearly as well as we do today. 
As a result the early engines did not have 
the fine balance which we now insist upon. 


As the years passed, engineers, in developing 
engines which ran quietly, spent a good deal 
of time in the study of balance. They learned 
more about tke two types of balance which 
must be considered in engine balancing. The 
first, called “‘static balance,” takes into consid- 
eration balance while parts are at rest. The sec- 
ond, called “dynamic balance,” takes into con- 
sideration balance while parts are in motion. 


As engineers always do, they utilized every 
means that could possibly assist them in secur- 
ing better dynamic and static balance. Delicate 
scales, capable of weighing heavy objects, 
solvedthe problem of static balance. Later,ma- 
chines were invented which permitted engi- 
neers to look at a swiftly moving part and to 
knowifit wasaccurately balanced dynamically. 


So the science of engine balancing made 
great progress. And, today, with the de- 


velopment of the Cadillac multi-cylinder 


cars, it can truthfully be said 
that balancing has reached a 
new high state of perfection. 


You can easily see how 
far Cadillac engineers go in 
balancing these engines. 
Reach into your pocket and 
procure a copper cent. 





Hold this coin on your finger tip. 1 is 9 
light that its weight can hardly be ¢ .uged 
by the touch. Yet a variation so sli -ht a 
one seventh the weight of this pe. ny js 
sufficient cause to reject entire piston ar | con. 
necting rod assemblies for the Cadillac V-16, 


The variation in weight permitted by 
Cadillac in these reciprocating parts (pars 
that have an up-and-down motion) is one 
sixty-fourth of an ounce. This is even les 
than one seventh the weight of your penny. 


You may ask, “What does this extreme 
care in balancing mean to the owner?” 


For one thing it means the practical elimi- 
nation of vibration at all speeds. Obvious. 
ly, this results in a smoother, quietcr 
engine—which means longer life and 
greater satisfaction. 


If you care to learn more about this sub- 
ject, step into the Cadillac salesroom 2 
your next opportunity. The salesman on 
duty will be glad to explain to you, in greater 
detail, why the delicately balanced Cadillac 
and La Salle engines run so smoothly and 
quietly over such long periods of time. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT ° 5 MICIiIGAN 
Enroll NOW in th 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild inountts 
@ Second Annual Competition for $000 1 
awards, open to boys from 12 toi years of 
age, inclusive. This competition, |i ‘he firs, 
will be based on skill in craftsman ‘p. 984 
prizes... including four « versity 
scholarships . . . scores of purs: of gold. 
Don’t waste a minute before enr ng. Set 
your Cadillac-LaSalle dealer toda’ ‘Ie will 
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From y7 


Cover to Cover 


THREE-PART serial begins in this issue, and a series of articles. The serial is 
for entertainment. You know you'll like it as soon as you get into the opening 
paragraphs of Harold Sherman’s football story, The Old Fighting Spirit. 





Te series of articles is quite different. If you read them, as you probably will, it 
will be because you want to get the information they contain, that will help you 
decide, when the time comes, whether or not to go to college. 

Should I Go to College? is the name of the series. The articles will come along 
every other month, from now until next June. They will tell you a lot of things about 
going to college that you ought to know, but that most fellows don’t know. 





GooP animal stories are always interesting. We think the one about crows in this 
issue, The Black Rascal, is excellent. 
See what you think. 





ASCHAL N. STRONG is, we think, one of the best writers this magazine—or, 
for that matter, any other boys’ magazine in the country—has. That’s why we use 
so many of his stories. 
Try Wild and Woolly. 





f fos Making of a Flyer, Blue Goggles, Radio Control, and Sweet Percival are the other 
short sfories in this issue. Six altogether. Aviation, prospecting, railroading, and 
football. 

But there is more in them than can be suggested by just listing the subjects. In 
Blue Goggles, for example, there is some pretty good philosophy, as well as good fun. 








Next 





Ne month we're going to start a serial that tells you about itself in the very title: 
Drake's Sword. It’s a slashing story of the Spanish Main, when an English boy was 
swept along into great adventure, and accompanied the pirate Morgan when he sacked 
the city of Panama. 





HE November issue will have two unusual articles. 

One is by Sir Wilfred Grenfell, telling of the things he has seen and done in 
his world-famous work along the bleak coast of Labrador, where life itself is something 
you have to fight for, against the great forces of nature. 

The other is about the man who has been called the greatest football coach who 
ever lived, Knute Rockne of Notre Dame. It comes from Professor Raymond Hoyer, 
whose office was next to that of “Rock” in the administration building at the university, 
and who helped him with some of his coaching. It contains material that no one else 
has ever been given, of how the great coach selected his football candidates and the 
qualities he looked for in developing his championship teams. 





ee be another Metzger article on the “how” of football, too, following the 
article on line plunging in this issue. It will be called How and When To Kick. 





“(~RIZZLY” SMITH has written some exciting reminiscences for BOYS’ LIFE 

in the past. We think we're very lucky to be able to start a new batch of short 
stories—or rather, articles, because they’re true, even though they’re a good deal more 
thrilling than most fiction—by him in November. This time he tells of camping with 
a half-crazy prospector who thought he was trying to steal his gold mine, and of being 
nearly crushed by the carcass of a grizzly bear. 





HANKSGIVING comes in November. Leonard K. Smith has written a story 
of an unusual kind, about an Italian family that lived in a box car in the Northwest, 
with a boy who raised turkeys. 





f GOLDEN CROWN is a story that we think you'll remember for quite a while. 
It’s a football story, of Annapolis. 





INALLY, there’ll be All Pilots Rendezvous. And when you get an aviation story 
of a fight for life above the jungles of Panama, written by Lieutenant Guyer, who gave 
us Chuck Luck, you know you're in some luck yourself. 
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THERE’S no such thing as goblins! That’s 
kid stuff. But dark is dark. And how’s a 
fellow to know what’s ahead of him, if he 
hasn’t an Eveready Flashlight? 

Don’t risk wrecking yourself on the attic- 


stairs . . . steer clear of skull-crushing 


cracks on half-open doors ... and avoid 


swan-dives down the back-porch steps. 


When you start moving around at night, 
pick your path with an Eveready Flashlight. 
The 


second you touch an _ Eveready’s 


THE NEW EVEREADY 
EXTRA LONG LIFE BATTERIES 


Did you know that an ordinary, wax-com- 

pound seal lets power leak out of a flash- 

light battery? That’s why Eveready Bat- 

teries now have an all-armore:! construction 

- » « @ crack-proof, leak-procf metal top. Ex 
The power can’t leak out and the batteries 
last longer than ever. Each one dated — 
you know they’re fresh. Be sure to ask for 
Evereadys. Only ten cents each. 


TRA 
Lone LiFe 
BATTERY 





WHEN 





Wr ' Y i 


é 


safety-lock switch, a great, big beam 
of brilliant, white light gallops right 
into the darkness—400 feet ahead, if 
you want! You see where you’re going. 
You know where you’re going. You’re 
as safe as a steeplejack on a step- 
ladder! 

You can get all sorts of Evereadys. 
But you’ll want the Boy Scout Light 
—approved by the National Council 
as the only Official Scout Flashlight. 

When a thing has the Na- 
tional Council’s approval, you 
know what that means. 

It’s the finest of its kind. 
And the Boy Scout Eveready is! 

Safety-lock switch for a steady, or 
off-and-on light. A clip for fastening 
the flashlight to your belt or coat- 
pocket. Handy ring-hanger for put- 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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iy 
/ ting it on a nail, a hook, or a tree- 
i limb when you’re out in the woods. 
' Focusing feature for long or short 
distance light. A wonderful shock- 
absorber that protects the lamp 
against the hardest jars and jolts. 
Khaki-colored case. Boy Scout 
insignia on the side of the head! 
All good hardware, drug, electri- 
cal, auto-accessory, and sporting 
goods stores have the Boy Scout 


Eveready. Get one today. Only $2, 


complete with batteries. 


Ribbon marking on case of flashlight 
covered by registered trade-mark 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: EVE READY 


New York, N. Y. 
Unit of pena FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


Union Carbide } 3 Corporation 
October 
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. nied you: Did you rub my nose 
in the dirt on purpose?” 

The two-hundred-and-twenty- 
pound figure of Big Tom Allen 
loomed above the one-hundred-and- 
fifty-pound form of Bat Nixon as 
the two emerged from a pile-up 
after scrimmage. 


PART I 


H! OH! Big Tom’s peeved again!” re- 
marked veteran quarterback ‘“‘Cheese” 
Limberg. “‘That guy gets sore at someone 

oa at least once a day!” 

“Well, what if I did rub your nose in the dirt?” 
retorted the peppery Bat. “This is football—and if 
a big guy like you can’t stand for a little roughing, 
youd better take up some other sport. I suggest 
dominoes or blindman’s buff. No, even that’s too 
dangerous. Perhaps... !” 

“Shut up!” raged the biggest man on the Hackett 
High School squad, one hand tenderly caressing his 
nose. “Just because I’m the heaviest fellow on the 
field, you birds think you can ride me and get away 
with it. I know it doesn’t look so good for a big 
fellow to pick-on a smaller one—but there’s going to 

be a murder here pretty soon if you don’t 
lay off me!” 

“Listen to Goliath!” twitted Harry 

Fitch, candidate for a backfield berth. 


FIGHTING SPIRIT 
4. By Harold M. Sherman: 


Y} 


“Just bubbling over with ... er .. . fighting spirit 
—and no one to use it on! Wait till we play some 
other teams, won’t you? Why take it out on your own 
gang?” 

‘Cut that wrangling and play ball!’ ordered Coach 


Harvey. “‘Tom—that’s enough out of you! Another. 


crack and you go to the showers!” 

“But, Coach . .. !”’ protested Hackett’s hulking 
candidate for fullback. “‘Do I have to stand for... ?” 

“*What a cry baby!” razzed Bat Nixon, in a teasing 
undertone. “Shame! Shame! Dirty shame!” 

**T’ll make you eat that!’”’ bellowed a now furious 
Big Tom, lunging viciously at Bat. 

“Catch me first!”’ taunted his annoyer, dodging 
swiftly out of the lumbering Big Tom's way. 

“All right, Tom—clubhouse!” barked Coach 
Harvey. “You're through for the day!” 

“But did you hear what he called me?” objected 
Big Tom, white with fury. 

“T don’t care what he called you,” replied the 
coach. ‘“‘You’re out here to play football—not to 
lose your head and fly off the handle at the slightest 
excuse. A few more occurrences like this and you can 
turn in your suit!” 

“T’ve a notion to, anyway!” boiled the big fellow, 
as he moved slowly toward the clubhouse. “For two 
cents I’d chuck up this game!” 

“Tl give you two cents!” volunteered a voice 


d his cleated shoes and hurled them across 





Tom r 


the locker-room 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


which Big Tom recognized as Bat’s. “‘See you 
later! That’s a bargain!” 

“Just for that—l'll stick!”’ flashed Big Tom, 
petulantly. “You've got something coming to 
you, Bat Nixon, and you're going to get it!” 

**T wouldn’t doubt it,” was Bat’s guarded 
reply. “I’ve been expecting Coach to hand 
me your position at fullback for some time and 
something tells me... !” 

Big Tom paused and looked back, threaten- 
ingly, obviously struggling against a desire to 
return and exercise his feelings upon the 

pestiferous Nixon. Respect for Coach Harvey, how- 
ever, caused a humiliated Tom Allen to continue 
fumingly on his way to the field house, where he re- 
moved his cleated shoes and hurled them across the 
locker-room. 


* EY! What's the big idea?” demanded Trainer 

Eddie Summers, putting in a startled appear- 
ance. “Can't a guy get a snatch of sleep around here 
without being half-scared out of his wits?” 

“Where'd you come from?” asked a surprised Big 
Tom. “I thought I was in here alone!” 

The hunch-backed trainer grinned. “I was 
stretched out behind these lockers on the rubbing 
table,” he replied. ‘Dead to the world! ... Say, 
those shoes of yours put dents in these metal doors! 
Coach’ll love that! What you sore about this time?”’ 

“Everything in general!’ growled Big Tom, 
reaching for an Indian club which had fallen from a 
rack. 

“Put that down!” commanded Trainer Eddie. 
‘Always stay empty-handed when you're in temper! 
Last week you broke that window in the shower-room, 
and if I hadn’t told the coach I poked the end of a 
ladder through it, you’d have been in trouble. I 
hate to see you cutting loose this way—honest I do! 
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You're too good football material to go up-in smoke 
over the least little thing. 

“Tittle thing!’’ stormed Big Tom. ‘“‘With the 
whole squad jumping on me? That Bat Nixon’s the 
worst . . . I’m going to break him in two! He’s 
been nagging at me since practice started and now, 
just when Coach is about to choose the first team, 
he’s trying to make me look bad! He even said he was 

gars - . + 
expecting Coach to pick him for fullback! 

“You're taking that bird too seriously,” soothed 
Trainer Eddie. ‘‘He tries to get everyone’s goat, if 
he can. Evidently you're fish for him!” 

‘Well, I don’t like it, if that’s what you mean!” 
denounced Big Tom. “‘And I told him so! And just 
for that—Coach sends me to the clubhouse!” 

“And you try to throw your shoes through steel 
lockers!”” reprimanded Trainer Eddie. “‘Take a tip 
from me, Tom, before it’s too late. You’re making 
yourself darned unpopular with the fellows—belly- 
aching about this and that. The gang might think 
it was spunk in a little fellow, but in a guy your size 
it’s blubbering. You're big enough to look out for 
yourself, and you've got the chance of becoming the 
best-liked guy on the squad, if you don’t kill it!” 

“Now what you driving at?’ asked Big Tom, 
warily. “I’m not for killing any thing. . If the fellows 
don’t like me it’s only because . . 

“You won't let them!” finished ‘Trai ainer Eddie. 
“Right now you've got chips on both shoulders and 
no one can come near you without knocking one or the 
other off. All you’ve got to do is play the kind of 
football you know you can play and forget everything 
else . . . forget trying to figure whether this or 
that bird’s trying to ride you . . . just go on playing 
football—and first thing you know, they’ll be taking 
their hats off every time you pass!” 

“They'll take ’em off anyway!” vowed Big Ton, 
grudgingly. 

“All right—but don’t say I didn’t warn you!” 
was Trainer Eddie’s parting shot as a disgruntled Big 
Tom finished undressing and strode into the shower- 
room, slamming the door so that the glass in it 
trembled. 

“T never saw a guy with such a temper,” the veteran 
trainer of Hackett’s football squad said to himself. 
“And there’s an old saying about big fellows always 
being good-natured ... ! What bunk! . . . Too bad 
about Tom. Coach was remarking just the other day 
he had the makings of the best football player who’s 
ever come out of Hackett High!”’ 


ACKETT, a suburb of Rapid City, was a town 

of some ten thousand inhabitants, all of whom 

were strictly partisan. Most of the men folks worked 

in Rapid City and boosted Hackett. The little town 

in which they lived had everything that Rapid City 

had not—lawns and trees and wide patches of sky and 
abundant fresh air. 

“But, despite all this,” the mayor of Hackett once 
pointed out, “our athletic teams are all the time 
getting beaten by Rapid City teams! Now, will 
someone please explain—why is that?” 

“It’s because Rapid City has the money to buy the 
best coaches, to build the best gymnasiums, athletic 
fields and all the other equipment that goes to make 
crack teams!” explained a sport fan. “We've got 
just as good raw material though not as much to 
choose from as Rapid City.” 

“And that’s not all,” added a student of pyschology. 
“Because Hackett is a suburb and we know we're 
simply the tail while Rapid City is the dog, we're 
suffering from an inferiority compler! We're over- 
whelmed by the thought of competing against Rapid 
City, and we’re licked before we start. Especially our 
football elevens! Why, say—it’s a disgrace to have 
Rapid City Central High schedule a game with our 
school just as a ‘breather’ between big games! Some- 
thing ought to be done about this! But we're so 
flattered to even be on Rapid City Central’s schedule 
at all that we go out on the gridiron and lie down and 
let Central walk all over us, year after year... ! 
Now, if that wouldn’t make you sick... 1” 

“Tt may make us sick,” a Hackett rooter admitted, 
glumly, “but it looks like we’ve got to keep on taking 
it on the chin till we some day rise up and strike back, 
and pound some respect into Rapid City for us! 
Then maybe they’ll regard us seriously enough to put 
us in the big-game class. As it is—Rapid City Cen- 
tral’s the biggest game on our schedule—no matter if 
it 7s one of the smallest on theirs!” 

“Yeah!” conceded the student of psychology, 
dryly. “‘The minute we get another drubbing we 
commence looking optimistically ahead to next year 
and planning Central’s downfall all over again. It’s 
pretty close to pathetic! This year, for instance, folks 
are already talking that we've got a great line smasher 
in Big Tom Allen who’s going to tear the Central line 
to shreds! Well, I hope he does—but I’ve listened to 









so many false alarms that I don’t even look 
out to see the fire wagons go by any more. It’s 
not even certain yet that Tom Allen will make 
the team!”’ 

“Oh, he’ll make the team in a walk!” de- 
clared the Hackett rooter, authoritatively. 
““Coach can’t keep the big boy off. His physical build 
alone is enough to put him on. You could hide two 
average sized players behind him and when he hits a 
line—something has to give way!” 

“They say he moves like a freight train,” was the 
amateur psychologist’s skeptical comment. 

“Yes, but did you ever see the wreck that a freight 
train could cause?”’ was the rooter’s unassailable reply. 

Tom’s own team-mates, whatever might have been 
their opinion of him as an individual, were ready to 
acknowledge that he had promise as a player. 

“You shouldn’t have razzed him that way,” repri- 
manded Jed Shaw, veteran end, addressing Bat Nixon. 
“You know Tom’s awfully touchy.” 

“Well, he ought to get over it,” defended Bat. 

“Half the things he complains about are all in his 
imagination. How he ever picked football to begin 
with is beyond me!” 

“He likes to give the bumps but hates to take ’em!”’ 
replied Harry. “There’s the answer! And every 
time he’s spilled hard he figures it’s malice afore- 
thought.” 

“Or words to that effect!” agreed Cheese Limberg. 
“Big Tom’s got the stuff in him for a real backfield 
man, though. Hope he gets wise to himself in time to 
do us some good.” 

“You can’t like a disposition like that in a boy,” 
declared Squint Nelson, candidate for right tackle, 
authoritatively. “I had a temper for years... !” 

“What did you do for it?” asked Bat, grinning. 

“T swallowed a lot of bitter pills,’ was Squint’s 
answer. “Then I woke up to myself and the temper 
disappeared over night.” 

“At that rate,” concluded Jed, dryly, “I suppose 
it’s your idea that Big Tom has some more bitter 
pills coming?” 

“‘He sure has!” prescribed Squint. “And, if he 
doesn’t watch his step—in double doses!” 

“But what cured you might not cure him!” kidded 
Cheese. “‘It might only make him worse!” 

“Yes, there’s a chance of that,” admitted Squint. 
“Though I hope not. If he gets any worse than he is 


| hid 


now, there'll be no playing with him! 


OACH HARVEY, with his first string squad all 
but determined, picked a tentative first and 
second team and sent them into scrimmage to decide 
the fate of a few candidates who had been quite evenly 
competing for positions. Big Tom Allen and Bat 
Nixon were the two most outstanding in their battle 
for the fullback berth. Tom undoubtedly had power 
as a line plunger and could kick. Bat, on the other 
hand, surpassed Tom as a ground-gainer around the 
ends and as a forward-passer. Fleet of foot, Bat 
added a certain speed to the backfield, but it was de- 
batable whether speed or the crushing force of weight 
and drive were most essential. Perhaps it would be 
well to alternate both players—Tom to wear the 
opposing line down and Bat to finish the job. But, 
above and beyond everything else, was the question of 
Big Tom’s temper. Could he control it long enough to 
be of actual service to the eleven? He had not yet 
demonstrated this ability in practice. ..and a 
player who lost his head in a game could demoralize 
his team-mates quicker than formidable opposition. 
“It’s a problem,” Coach Harvey admitted to him- 
self. “But I’ve got to make up my mind to-day!” 
The players sensed that this was to be a tell-tale 
scrimmage, and every man on both elevens resolved to 
show all the football he knew in an effort to 
win recognition. 
“It’s easy to see which is Coach's first and 
second team!” observed a spectator. “‘He’d place 
his veteran quarterback, Cheese Limberg, on the 
number one outfit. Hello—there’s. Big Tom in 
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at full and Bat playing against 


him on the Seconds! Looks like i ‘ 
that little rivalry’s about de- Y 
cided.” 


Pleased at having retained his 
position on the first team despite 
his dismissal from the field a few nights previous, Big 
Tom resolved to give a performance of line smashing 
which would clinch his place on the Varsity. Let the 
Seconds rough him if they wanted! He’d tear them 
apart anyway. And, as for Bat Nixon, just let that 
wiry little smart aleck get in his way! Bat wasn't 
heavy enough to make a real backfield man anyhow. 
It was a wonder Coach even used him on the Sec- 
onds. Of course Bat was fast and as slippery as an 
eel but... ! 

‘He knows I get steamed up easy,” Big Tom told 
himself. ‘So he takes advantage of me every chance 
he gets, I’ve got to watch my temper—it’s always 
getting me in trouble. But if this is the way Bat 
wants to play me—I’ll show that baby a thing or two 
—and I'll prove to the Coach that Bat can’t stand up 
under a real battering.” 

**Look out, Bat!”” warned Slim Boxell, end on the 
Seconds. “Big Tom’s got blood in his eye. I just 
caught him giving you the once over and something 
tells me he’s out to get you for what happened the 
other night!” 

“The bigger they are, the harder they fall,” laughed 
Bat. “He’s just a lot of excess weight and noise. 
He’d better be careful not to stick his tongue between 
his teeth like he sometimes does, because I’m going to 
drop him so hard he'll bite it off!” 

“That sounds like a lot of noise, too!” grinned Slim. 
**Hope we don’t have to bury both of you!” 

It was the Seconds’ kickoff to the First eleven with 
the ball going to quarterback Cheese Limberg who 
ran it back to his own thirty-yard line. Cheese had 
Harry Fitch, Swede Olson and Big Tom Allen as his 
backfield mates. The first play sent Swede scamper- 
ing around end for a bare yard. Harry took the ball 
on a reverse of the same play and added two yards. 
The Seconds were putting up a spirited resistance. 
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Big Tom’s fist shot out, clipping the 
unsuspecting Bat’s jaw 


“Give me that ball!’’ demanded Big Tom, im- 
patiently. 

“You're next!”’ obliged Cheese, and took the pass 
from center to smack the pigskin against Tom’s 
broad chest. 

Crunch! 

The Seconds’ line twisted and parted in the middle 
as a pile-driving form crashed into it. Three tacklers 
clung to this burly form, but it continued on until 
downed by members of the secondary defense. 

“Big Tom goes through for a first down!” cried a 
spectator. “‘Boy—what brute strength that baby’s 
got! He did it all himself!”’ 

“That’s hitting the old line!’? commended Cheese, 
slapping Tom on the back. 

“Tm only just started!”” Big Tom rejoined as he 
fell back into position. ‘“‘So any time you need yards 
—just hand the ball to me!” 

“Well, well!’’ kidded Bat. ‘“‘So we're playing 
against a one-man team, eh? Pretty soft! All we got 
to do is stop Big Tom!” 

“That’s all!” retorted the bulky fullback. “Try 
and do it! I’m going to get even with you guys 
to-day!”” ° 

“For what?” taunted Bat. 
to you?” 


“What did we ever do 























“Signals . . . !’’ barked Cheese. 

It was Big Tom’s ball again, and he was through 
the Seconds’ line on a battering ram plunge for four 
yards. 

“You've been riding me long enough! 
as he got to his feet. 

“What you doing—working up a lather?” razzed 
Bat. “You can’t play unless you’re mad, can you? 
And, when you're mad, you can’t play, either!” 

Big Tom glowered. 

“*At least ’'m not all talk!”’ was his comeback. 

“Talk?” joshed Bat. ‘Have I said anything?” 

Big Tom, carrying the ball almost every other time, 
gave an impressive exhibition of ground gaining on 
straight football. Hard, smashing drives through 
the line for advances of three and four yards at a clip— 
sometimes as much as eight and one time eleven 
yards, when he was brought down on a clean but 
vicious tackle by Bat Nixon. 

“You're doing a lot of hard work for nothing!” 
Bat told him. “We're letting you get away with this 
in your own territory, but you'll never get inside our 
thirty-yard line!” 

“I’m almost there now!” gasped Big Tom. “I 
mean—we’re almost there! And you fellows haven't 
even had the ball!” 

“We'll get it!” Bat challenged. “When we want 
it!” 

With fourth down and a yard to go, which yard 
would place the ball exactly on the Seconds’ thirty- 
yard marker, Cheese Limberg called on Big Tom to 
make the distance. 

“Here’s where we stop you!” 

Bat. “Hold that line, men! Let’s show 
this big bozo we're not foolin’!” 
“Look out for a pass!”’ shouted 
an onlooker. 

“Pass?” scoffed Bat. 
“This might be the 
spot for a pass, 
but it’s too 
good a spot for 
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ranted Tom, 


predicted 
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a certain party to vindicate himself. Big Tom’s going 
to carry that ball, gang, and he’s going to get bumped 
for a loss!” 

“We're on our way to a touchdown!” answered 
Cheese. “Signals!” 

The Seconds’ secondary defense played in close, 
massing behind the line and risking a possible de- 
ception. The ball, as expected, went to Big Tom who 
crouched and lunged for the line. But he was met 
at the line of scrimmage by a human projectile that 
dived over the Seconds’ line to hit him with jarring 
force. It was a head-on collision, sure enough, and one 
that toppled both men. Big Tom’s great weight 
carried him a few feet forward as he fell, being in- 
stantly buried in a heap of players. 

“He just made it!”’ announced a linesman. 

““No—he’s fumbled!” cried onlookers, as the pile-off 
revealed that Big Tom was atop Bat Nixon who had, 
in some manner, gained possession of the ball. 

“T told you we'd get the ball when we wanted it!” 
was Bat’s taunting comment to an infuriated Big 
Tom as elated team-mates lifted him to his feet. 

“You jerked the ball out of my arms!” accused Big 

om. 

“You mean I jarred you loose from it!” rejoined 
Bat, tossing the ball to Trainer Eddie who was acting 
as referee. “If you can’t hang onto the ball when 
you're tackled... !” 

Smack! 





IG TOM’S fist shot out, clipping the unsuspect- 
ing Bat’s jaw and knocking him to earth. 

“Well, how’s that for jarring you loose?” blazed the 
First Team fullback, hotly. 

“It happens to be the first team’s ball,” announced 
Trainer Eddie. “Ball was dead before it changed 
hands. And that little blow, Tom, is going to cost 
your team half the distance to its goal line. I really 
ought to disqualify you!” 

Bat staggered painfully to his feet as Second team 
members gathered indignantly about him. 

“You going to take that?” they demanded. 

“It’s all right,” grinned Bat, rubbing his jaw, gin- 
gerly. “Tl take a punch like that any time to throw 
Tom for such a loss!” 

He motioned to Trainer Eddie, grimly pacing off the 
severe penalty, with Big Tom striding along behind 
him, uttering heated protest. Fellow players were 
quick to get the drift. 

“You don’t miss a trick, do you?” laughed Slim 
Boxwell. 

“There’s certainly no sense in hitting Tom back,” 
reasoned Bat. “‘He’d get the best of me in a scrap. 
But this sort of thing hurts him worst of all . . . and 
it’s what he does to himself!” 

Trainer Eddie put the pigskin down on the First 
Team’s thirty-five-yard line, turning a deaf ear to 
Big Tom’s cries of injustice. 

‘Forget it!”’ ordered quarterback Cheese Limberg. 
“You had it coming to you! Soft pedal that temper 
of yours and stick to football. You were going great 
guns!” 

“What I don’t understand is why no one else is 
penalized!” raved Big Tom. “I always get it in the 
neck when the other fellow starts it! That Bat 
Niwot 

““Nixon’s the man,” spoke up Coach Harvey, com- 
ing on the field. “I want you to change places with 
him, Tom.” 

“Change places?”’ repeated the First Team full- 
back, open-mouthed. ‘What do you mean?” 

“T mean—you go in at full on his team!” snapped 
the coach. “Bat, I want to see you work with the 
other eleven.” 

“Yes, sir,” responded a surprised but pleased Bat, 
turning to his team-mates. “Sorry to be leaving you, 
guys!” 

“Never mind, you'll probably be back!” predicted 
Slim Boxwell. “I’ve seen fellows move up to the first 
team before!” 

“Listen, Coach!” appealed Big Tom, lamely. “I— 
I’m more used to working with this backfield. It’s 
going to cramp my style, switching over.” 

“Tt needn’t, if you attend to business,” was Coach 
Harvey’s blunt reply. “Let’s get going, men!” 

A scowling Big Tom took his position in the 
Seconds’ backfield while an elated Bat Nixon shook 
hands with quarterback Cheese Limberg. 

“Glad to meet you!” grinned Bat. “Hope I can 
stay in your company!” 

“Hope you can, too!” said Cheese, under his 
breath. “‘This Big Tom’s no prize package the way 
he’s going. He’s a bad egg to handle. I think Coach 
is getting ready to kick him off the squad.” 

“That would be tough,” rejoined the fellow who 
had replaced Big Tom. “He’s too good for that!” 

Cheese shrugged his shoulders. ‘Good for nothing, 
(Continued on page 47) 

























































































THE BLACK RASCAL 
By A. D. Linton 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


ROCUS had reverted. A crow 
will sometimes, even as will a 
human. And Crocus had a par- 
ticularly good reason for reverting. 
His faith in humans had just re- 
ceived a terrible jolt. 


HE forest behind the home in which for five 
years he had been a privileged pet, now 
beckoned him. It was a wonderful place for 
crows and a large band of them lived there. 

The forest was a virgin one—quite virgin as to 
axe and almost so as to gun. Farmer Robson, who 
owned the forest and was something of a nuturalist, 
did his best to protect all forms of life in that swamp 
of his. But being a farmer as well as a naturalist, 
Robson could not patrol his woods all the time. 

But for Joe Jackson, Crocus might have continued 
to be the privileged pet on the Robson farm until 
gathered to his feathered fathers full of years and a 
wisdom which would have mostly concerned humans. 
It was because of what Joe did to him that the 
swamp now beckoned Crocus. 

Joe Jackson was the newly hired: hand on the 
Robson farm. Joe didn’t like work, but as he liked 
to eat, he was compelled to hire out for a few weeks 
each year that he might eat for the rest of the year. 
Next to eating and doing nothing, Joe loved his gun. 
Anything that flew, ran or crawled was a mark for 
it.. He was a poacher, a killer. He couldn’t help 
killing any more than a puppy can help worrying 
leather. He looked upon Robson as “just plain 
ijit”’ because he wouldn’t allow anyone to shoot the 
sparrows which infested his barns in great numbers, 
ate gluttonously and quarreled joyously. Shooting 
sparrows would have kept Joe in splendid practice. 


So Joe hid his gun in the barn. He had no inten- 
tion, of course, of letting any good shooting chance 
get past him. In that swamp-forest were all kinds 
of fur-bearing animals whose pelts Joe fairly itched 
to collect. As for crows, with the Government 
bounty of twenty-five cents for each crow, he needn’t 
do another day’s work. Ali the crows in the country 
seemed to have gathered in the Robson forest. Joe 
hated crows anyway. On general principles. 

Most beautifully of them all, Joe hated Crocus, 
the Robson pet crow. To Joe, Crocus seemed more 
devil than crow and all crows were devilish enough. 
Undoubtedly Crocus was considerable of a devil and 
had earned the name Robson had given him. 

On the very first day of Joe’s arrival at the Robson 
farm Crocus, in an endeavor to impress the farm hand, 
had turned loose on Joe every word and expression 
he had learned in the five years of his life. For 
Crocus had a fair working vocabulary, acquired from 
listening to words and phrases in most frequent 
use among the men he heard talking and which were 
easiest to say. Oh no; his tongue had never been cut. 
The belief that a crow can speak the human language 
only by having his tongue slit is as silly as that a bird 
may be tamed by having salt put on its tail. 

Crocus pronounced his own name the most clearly, 
usually stressing the last syllable. He had learned 
to say “It’s hot,” “Go ’way!” “Go on!” which he 
pronounced g’on. His pet expression, however, was 
““Damn fool,” which sounded more like “ Da’ hool,” 
but its intention was unmistakable. Joe had been 
at the farm only a week when Crocus could say his 
name. The way that crow called “Choe!” made Joe 
long to shoot his feathers off him. 

But most particularly and personally offensive was 
the way Crocus would squawk at him, “Go ’way, 
damn fool!” 

“T’ll shoot ev’ry feather off yer blasted body one 0’ 
these here days!” Joe snarled once in Robson’s 
hearing when Crocus had run the gamut of his 
vocabulary for Joe’s benefit. 

“Tf you want to keep healthy, Joe, ’'d advise you 
never to touch a feather of his body!” There was a 
quiet menace in Robson’s voice 

“Huh!” Joe grunted. 

“Go ’way, da’ hool!” Crocus jibed from the top 
rail of a near-by fence. Joe shot the crow a glare 
which held the promise of “ You wait!” 


UT it was Joe who waited. Waited for his chance. 
It came one June afternoon when Robson had 
gone into town. Crocus sat in a tree on the edge of the 
root field watching Joe hoe and thin young turnips. 
Joe hated the job. It was hot and he was actually 
sweating. The old crows in the swamp bordering the 
field were noisily drilling the young:ones in the 
fine points of crow language. Joe cast many 
longing looks at that swamp. If only Mrs. Rob- 
son had gone to town with her husband! His 

gun was getting rusty for want of use. 


_ Crocus, tired of chipping 
in on the crow chorus in the 
woods, turned his mischiev- 
ous attentions to the per- 
spiring Joe. 

“It’s hot!” he impudently 
informed Joe. 

Joe straightened his ach- 
ing back, spat and glowered 
at Crocus. There was mur- 
der in his eye. 

“Cro-cus!’” the black fel- 
low yelled. There was 
really no need to inform 
Joe who was speaking. 

Joe released some lan- 
guage of much the same 
color as Crocus’ feathers. 
Head on one side, Crocus 
listened, evidently vastly 
interested. It was some- 
thing new to him in the line 
of language. When Joe had 
finished Crocus informed 
Joe that he was a da’ hool. 

Joe’s flimsily tethered 
self-control broke down 
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then and there. He drop- 
ped his hoe, went to the 
barn and came out again 
with something in his hand 
which to Crocus looked like 
a heavy stick. But sticks 
held no nasty meaning for 
Crocus. 

With the corner of the barn as a sereen between 
him and the house, Joe took aim at the tree-in which 
Crocus sat. But Crocus had often seen Joe take aim 
at a tree with a stick. It was just one of Joe’s queer 
ways, 

Came a sharp crack and a puff of smoke and a bunch 
of black feathers from the top of Crocus’ head flew 
into the air. Crocus himself went down. In the 
swamp the whole crow band raised a hullabaloo, and 
for a minute or two the air was black with agitated 
crows, 

“There! I guess that'll larn yuh!” Joe growled 
trumphantly. He had proceeded but a few yards in 
an attempt to recover his victim’s body when the 
voice of Mrs. Robson halted him. 

“Did you fire that gun, Joe?” she asked sharply. 

“Yes’m—jest firin’ at a mark,” Joe lied glibly. 

“But you know the rule of this place is no guns! 
Ne that gun away at once and get back to your 

oeing.”” 

Joe would have liked to find the dead body of the 

ated crow in order to destroy all proofs of his guilt. 
But his work lay in a direct line with the back ver- 
andah on which Mrs. Robson sat with her work. So 
for a time he hoed with simulated industry and much 
inward satisfaction. Thus would he have all . the 
hated black tribe perish. 

But Crocus had another thought about that. 


1931 


Though it was really some minutes before 
he had a thought at all. He lay stunned, 
unconscious that a bunch of feathers was 
missing from the top of his head. 


IRESENTLY he stirred, got groggily 

to his feet, stood and blinked for 

awhile, then took uncertain flight for the 

near-by swamp. He alighted flutteringly 

in a cedar tree not far from a number of crows who, 
by this time, had settled down to a degree of peace. 

For a long time he sat in the tree, trying to 
rearrange his addled thoughts, gazing with black 
intentness at Joe’s stocky and hated figure. And as 
he watched, the contempt he had felt for the man 
grew into black hatred of him. 

All that afternoon and night he perched in the cedar 
tree and brooded. Perhaps it was the blow on his 
head which was partly responsible for the kink which 
seemed to enter his brain. His confidence in humans 
was pretty well shot to pieces, for the time, at least. 
He was done with domestication—as long, at any 
rate, as Joe Jackson remained on that farm. 

Unfortunately, Joe Jackson stayed on. 
until the hard work of haying came on. 
left. 

“T can’t understand what has become of Crocus,” 
Mrs. Robson said to her husband one day about a 
week after Crocus’ disappearance. 

Robson turned sharply to Joe. “Have you seen 
anything of him?” he asked Joe, quick suspicion in 
his voice, 

Neither food nor lies would ever choke Joe. “I 
think ’twas him I heerd t’ other day down in the 
swamp,” he answered easily. ‘‘Least ways sounded 
like him for he was swearin’ hard as ever.” 

Pleasing little bits of fiction have sometimes a way 
of turning into hard fact. 

Though Joe didn’t know it, Crocus really was in 
the swamp woods where he was trying hard to be a 
real crow. The crows knew him to be an alien and, 
because of that white patch on the top of his head, 
knew too that somehow he was different. They let 
him alone, however, then formally accepted him into 
the band. They may or may not have felt that in 
this stranger they were to have “a great man in 
Israel.”” For a mere human can hardly fathom crow 
wisdom. 


Stayed 
Then he 


So, even after he no longer saw Joe Jackson 
about the Robson farm, Crocus stayed on with 
the band, absorbing all the lessons which the 
old: ones were teaching the youngsters, a silent 
but observing pupil in those woods which were 
both a college and a fortress of the crows. 

He was with the band throughout July, the 
moulting season among crows, when old crows 
are nervous and irritable. They nagged the 
youngsters unmercifully and drilled them as 
severely as the most exacting military officer 
could ever drill raw recruits. He learned how 
a crow dives into a bush to save his eyes from 
being picked out of his head by the pesky 
little bird whose nest has been robbed of eggs. 

With the air of one who has long since gone through 
all that foolery, Crocus learned all the squad drills. 
The lessons in counting amused him. He, himself, 
could count to a higher number than any of those 
crow teachers. And what need had he, of all crows, 
to be taught the difference between a woman with a 
broom and a man with a gun! A gallery spectator, 
as it were, he observed the machinery of as perfect a 
system of government as the world knows, human 
governments not excepted. 

By September when the moulting season was over 
and the tempers of the adult crows had become 
mellow, their coats handsome and glossy, Crocus 
was feeling very much a crow indeed. He foraged in 
the wheat fields with the others and found the exercise 
very diverting and enjoyable. The companionship, 
too, of the other crows satisfied something within 
him he had always lacked and had wanted. 

By the middle of November the old leader led the 
band south a few miles. On a long point stretching 
out into one of the Great Lakes, was a game and 
forest reserve. The thick cedars and pines gave the 
band ample protection from the cold; the game laws 
afforded them protection of a sort against guns. 
And the game warden’s home was in the park which 
was an added protection. 

But the band could have told the warden of many 
a valuable pheasant shot under cover of the noise 
of the waves which beat on either shore of the narrow 
point; of the partridges shot and the shots fired at 
the band for the mere love of killing. In their own 
way—which was a noisy way—the band did try to 
tell the warden they were being shot at, and the 
warden, while not caring particularly about the 
crows, recognized in them an army of vigilantes. 


A CHILL wind moaned through the park one 

gray day in late December. Crocus was whetting 

his beak on the bark of a tree as a butcher sharpens 
(Continued on page 44) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


SHOULD I GO TO COLLEGE? 


By Myron M. Stearns 


I. The Question of Money 


N GERMANY, when a boy reaches the age of 
sixteen or seventeen or eighteen, he usually 
knows pretty definitely whether or not he is 
going to have a college or a university educa- 

tion, and about what he is going to do afterwards. 
If his father is a shoemaker, or a storekeeper, or a 
forester, he will probably be a shoemaker, or a store- 
keeper, or a forester, as his father was before him. 
He will get a certain amount of special training for 
his work, but will not even consider seriously a 
university course. 

But if his father is a doctor, or a scientist, or a 
professor of languages, the boy expects to take 
a university course so that he may be a doctor, or 
a scientist, or a professor of languages, too. 

Here in America it is not so simple. We skip 
around a lot more. All occupations are considered 
as possibilities for almost any boy. The fact that 
your father is a storekeeper, or a teacher, or a taxi- 
driver or a lawyer does not keep you from planning 
to be an architect, or an aviator, or a musician, or a 
librarian. 

So, like nearly all the other boys in public high 
schools or private preparatory schools all over the 
country, you wonder whether or not, in your particular 
case, it’s better to plan for college or to start in at 
work or business as soon as you can. 

It’s interesting that only about fifteen European 
boys out of every 10,000 people go to the famous 
French and English and German universities, like 
Oxford and Cambridge or the University of Leipzig 
or the University of Berlin or the Sorbonne at Paris. 
Those great institutions are supposed to give a very 
thorough training, and their graduates are more uni- 
formly successful than are the graduates of most 
American colleges. Probably that is in great measure 
because more than four times as many men go to 
college in this country—more than sixty, instead of 
fifteen, out of every 10,000 population, say one in every 
150 or so instead of one in every six or seven hundred 
—which means that in this country a bigger propor- 
tion of boys go to college who are unfitted for it, and 
who find out, after they get to college, that the handi- 
caps to be overcome are too great. 

For every boy, wondering whether or not he can 
go to college, the first problem is usually that of 
money. 

How much will a college education really cost in 
dollars and cents? 

Is it possible for me, John Smith or Billie McGovern 
or whoever I may be, to work my own way through 
college? And will it be wise for me to try to? 

It is surprising how little accurate information 
there is about the cost of a college education. What 
is worse, it is surprising how much misinformation 
there is about it. 

I think it was Bill Nye who wrote: “It ain’t 
ignorance that makes so much trouble, it’s so many 
people knowin’ so many things that ain’t true.” That 
certainly applies to a lot of ideas about what it 
costs to go to college—or what it costs to go to the 
particular college that you may have vaguely in mind. 

A good deal of the confusion comes from the fact 
that the college cost varies so widely, so very widely, 
at different colleges and universities—and from the 
further fact that at a good many institutions there is 
a tremendously wide range between the “lowest 
possible expense,” that means a good deal of hard- 
ship, and the liberal allowance that means a fairly 
easy time. 

In some colleges and universities you can get 
through a whole four-year course on less than $1,500, 
while $2,500 will make you feel really wealthy. 

At other places a single year will cost around $1,500, 
and you'll find plenty of your classmates spending 
eight or ten thousand before they graduate. 

The tuition charge alone at some American colleges 
and universities is as much as, or more than, the 
entire cost of a year’s education, including all fees 
and books, room, board, linen, laundry, medicine, and 
movies, at others. 

A year at the University of Texas need cost no more 
—might even cost a hundred dollars less—than tuition 
alone at Yale or Princeton. 

At any college or university you can classify your 
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expenditures under five heads: Tuition, room board, 
necessary books and fees (such as athletic dues, 
registration fees, infirmary fees, student Organization 
dues, etc.), and incidentals. 

The joker’is in that last item, “incidentals.” You 
can get pretty definite information on all the other 
four items in advance, from the catalogue of the 
particular college that you have in mind. But “‘inci- 
dentals” are unknown. They include laundry and 
clothes and travelling expenses and recreation and 
the hundred-and-one things that you forget to take 
into consideration—a haircut to-day and a tooth- 
brush to-morrow, and having to take some girl to a 
prom in a taxi, and an unexpected dentist bill of 
seventeen dollars and fifty cents.. Your incidentals 
for a whole year in some of the small college towns 
of the Middle West may be kept to a hundred dollars, 
or near it; in other places they may run to nearly a 
thousand. The catalogue of one Southern college 
gives ten dollars as a minimum for laundry; the cata- 
logue of one of the New England colleges allows 
eighty dollars for that same item. 


Spek divide all colleges and universities into six 
classifications, and see how we come out in the 
matter of estimating expense. 

First there are the small colleges. Some of them 
are very inexpensive, most of them are fairly inex- 





pensive, and on the whole they average lower in cost 
than any of the other classifications. 

Tuition at the small colleges runs usually from $150 
to $250 a year. A few charge $300. Dormitory rooms 
are often less than $100 a year, and board runs from 
$200 to $350 for the thirty-six weeks that make up 
the two semesters of the usual college year. Living 
expenses in the small college towns where most of 
these institutions are located are relatively low, so 
that the troublesome “incidentals” item can be held 
to a minimum. 

But even at that a lot depends on where the college 
is located. In the South and in the Middle West, 
small college expenses go a good deal lower than 
on the Pacific Coast or in the East. For example, at 
Monmouth College, located at Monmouth, Il. 
tuition is $150, room and board can be had for $275, 
books and fixed fees need not go above $25, and 
incidentals might possibly be kept to $100. ‘That 
makes a total for the year of only $550, which is far 
below what one ordinarily has to estimate. Mon- 
mouth has about 500 students. In the winter of 
1930-1931 about 200 of them worked their own way, 
in whole or in part. Mostly, of course, only in part. 

Marietta College, at Marietta, Ohio, charges $200 
for tuition. A room can be had for around $70 and 
board for $250. Allowing $30 for books and fees, and 
$120 for incidentals, we get a total of $670 for the 
year. 

That’s still pretty low. At Bethany College, 
Bethany, W. Va., there are about as many students 
as at Marietta—just over 350. Tuition is $250, room 
and board about $350. Books, fees, and incidentals, 
will come to at least $150 more, which makes $750. 
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At Carlton College, in Minnesota, with 950 students, 
room and board are estimated at only $250, and we 
can put down books, fees, and incidentals at only 
3150 more—but tuition is $350. Again that gives 
ys a $750 total—and remember that in all these esti- 
mates that figure for incidentals is mighty slim. It’s 
a whole lot easier to spend $200 or more on little 
‘tems in the course of a year than it is to spend only 
2100 or $150, particularly when you have to add in 
clothes and laundry and carfare. 

At Beloit College, in Wisconsin, where there are 
about 500 students, tuition is $300, room and board 
can be had for about $400, and another $200 for books, 
fees, and incidentals gives us a $900 total. That’s 


certainly a lot more like it. 


Hamilton College, in New York State, has between 
four and five hundred students, with tuition only 
$250. Room and board total about $400, and adding 
another $200 for our usual books, fees, and incidentals, 
we get $850. 

Pomona College, in southern California, is a little 
larger, with about 900 students. Tuition is $300. 
Room and board come to around $475, so that even 
if books and fees and incidentals are all kept to $175, 
our total for the year is $950. 

That gives you a pretty good idea of the small- 
college expense. Four hundred and fifty or five hun- 
dred dollars is a possible figure for some of the smaller 
colleges in the central and southern States, with 
$750 as an average, and $900 or $1,000 as the figure 
for colleges on the Pacific Coast and in the Northeast. 
But remember that, in the main, these are minimum 
figures; unless you’re able to squeeze the last dime 
out of every dollar, your expenses at any of these 
smaller colleges that I’ve mentioned, or at any others, 
will go far above the figures given. 

Next let’s look at the State Universities. 

Being public institutions, largely supported by 
taxes as other public schools are, their tuition rates, 
even for students who do not come from inside the 
State, are usually low. On the other hand, a good 
many of them are located in or near big cities, where 
living expenses are likely to be rather high. 

In parts of the country where living expenses are 
low, the State Universities offer tremendous oppor- 
tunities in the way of good instruction at low expense. 

At the University of Texas, for instance, that I’ve 
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already mentioned, $30 a year covers the only regular 
charge for tuition or “registration.”” Rooms can be 
had for $75 a year, and board for $225 a year. Allow- 
ing $150 for books, fees, and incidentals, we get a 
total of only $480. The University’s own estimate of 
expenses is from $350 a year up. 

At the University of Kansas tuition is $50 a year 
for residents of the State, and $75 for non-residents. 
Rooms can be had for. $100 or less, and board for 
$200. Calling books and fixed fees $25, and inci- 
dentals $100, we find $500 a year as a minimum ex- 
pense, even for non-residents. 

These institutions are big; the University of Kansas 
has between five and six thousand students, and the 
University of Texas nearly seven thousand. 
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At the University of Alabama, where there are 
about 4,000 resident students, rooms can be had for 
$75 a year, and board for as low as $180 a year. 
Even with $93 for non-resident tuition, that makes 
it possible to figure the yearly expense at $500 or less. 
The University’s own estimate is $400, with a state- 
ment that some students hold to a minimum of $350, 
or even less. 

In the same way we can figure on around $500 a year 
for the University of Idaho, where there is no tuition 
for residents of the State, and only $60 for non- 
residents. The University has about 2,500 students. 


T CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina, where the 
University of North Carolina, with its nearly 
3,000 students is located, $600 is enough for a mini- 
mum estimate for nine months of college, even with 
$150 for non-resident tuition, $50 for each three- 
month quarter. At the University of Indiana, where 
there are nearly 6,000 ‘students, tuition for non- 
resident students is $112, and $650 should cover a 
year’s expense. The University’s own estimates are 
far below that. 
At the University of Michigan, $800 to $900 is a 
fair estimate, at the University of Wisconsin about 


the same, and at the University of California possibly 
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a little more. The University of California’s own 
estimate for a year is $1,000, which in itself shows 
how widely apart the different estimates are. Cer- 
tainly most students at the University of California 
do spend at least a thousand dollars a year, just as 
at the University of Michigan, or almost any other 
that you may care to mention, there are some who 
spend twice as much. 

Let’s put down the State Universities, then, as re- 
quiring from $400 to $1,000 a year as a minimum, 
the difference depending largely on their location. 
And if you want to be even reasonably liberal, add 
$200 or even $300 to those figures. 

Next: the Co-Operative Colleges. 

There are not many of these colleges where work 
periods are alternated with periods of instruction on 
the campus, so that a student first receives instruction 
for awhile, and then goes to work at a regular so- 
many-dollars-a-week job. The University of Cincin- 
nati, where the plan originated, is the oldest, and 
Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, is probably 
the best known among high school students. 

At Antioch, where there are now about 650 students, 
careful track is kept each year of student expendi- 
tures. Of 112 freshmen who kept accounts during 
the winter of 1929-1930, one. spent altogether less 
than $600, thirty-seven spent less than $900, and 
fifty-seven spent less than $1,000. Twenty-one spent 
between $1,000 and $1,100, and thirty-three spent 
more than $1,100. Under the co-operative system 
they all earned, during their working periods, a part 
of this expense. Three earned less than $100. Thirty 
earned less than $300. Forty-eight earned between 
$300 and $400, and thirty-four earned more than 
$400. The average earning for the year was just 
under $350. As the average expense for the year was 
just under $1,000, this meant that the average net 
expense for the year was about $650—to be exact 
$645.53. Only ten of the 112 freshmen had a net 
expense for the year of less than $400, while ten 
spent more than $1,000 above their earnings. 

So you see that at a co-operative college, even 
though you are earning money half the time you 
are taking your course, it costs as much as at quite 
a good many of the smaller colleges and several of 
the big State Universities. ; 

At the University of Cincinnati, tuition is $200 a 
year for non-residents of the city, and living expenses 
are rather high. A thousand dollars for the year is a 
fair estimate; the majority of the students spend more 
than that. With earning capacity, in the co-operative 
courses, of around $350 a year, that leaves about the 
same net expense as at Antioch—$650 or so a year. 

At Drexel Institute, in Philadelphia, expenses prob- 
ably average about $100 a year more than at Cincin- 
nati because of higher living costs. That would 
make, even for students earning $350 a year in co- 
operative courses, an outlay each year of about 

750. 

Even if you go to a co-operative college, then, you'll 
have to figure on spending from $600 to $800 a year 
more than you earn in your regular work. 

Now we'll turn to the technical institutes and 
engineering colleges. On the whole, they are still 
more expensive. 

One reason for that is that in most scientific and 
engineering courses a larger outlay is needed for books, 
laboratory fees, drawing instruments, and so on. 
Another seems to be that, because the prescribed work 
is harder and takes more than in most of the liberal 

(Continued on page 56) 


. k Sys years ago Myron M. Stearns 
wrote for Boys’ Life a series of articles 
on What Kind of College Is Best. He 
followed that with two others: What Kind 
of School is Best? and How May I Earn 
a Living? All three contained so much 
information and good advice that they 
were reprinted in pamphlet form, and are 
still being distributed as hundreds of addi- 
tional requests for them keep coming in 
each year. 
This new series deals with the question 
that presents itself to every boy in the 


country. 
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HE three plebes whose adven- 

tures were recounted in “Beast 
Barracks” continue their initia- 
tion into West Point. 


= OU plebes in there, turn out and haul this 


log away!” 
From out the folds of the tent there 
stepped Walt Layman, from the Sunny 
South, Hale Baxter, from the Woolly West, and Cort- 
landt Vandeberg, scion of the East. An indignant 
yearling corporal, in charge of that morning’s police 
detail for the company street, was gazing with horror 
at a matchstick in front of their tent. Walt picked it 
up and was about to throw it away when a bark from 
the yearling stopped him. 

“Drop that log, Mr. Layman. Now then, Mr. 
Vandeberg, you take hold of the front end, and you, 
Mr. Baxter, the rear end. Lay hold! Heave! You, 
Mr. Layman, are in charge of this logging gang. 
March them down to the dump and deposit that 
stick of timber.” 


Walt gravely gave the commands and soon the trio 


was on its way to the large refuse can at the far end of 
Company A’s street. As they proceeded, upper class- 
men appeared in front of their tents and lent the 
“plebe-driver” verbal assistance. “Keep up the 
cadence, Mr. Layman. One—Two—Three—Four. 
Eyes to the front, Mr. Baxter. .One—two—chest— 
up. That’s you, Mr. Vandeberg, and don’t drop that 
log on your foot.” And so on and on until at last the 
end of the street was reached and the log deposited 
with due ceremony in the capacious ash can. Then 
back to their tents at the double. Cadet Sloan, the 
yearling corporal, awaited them. 

“Next time there’s any loose timber about,” he 
barked, “T’ll quill all three of you. You're at West 
Point now, not a municipal picnic ground. -Slide that 
chin back, Mr. Baxter, and stand up like a soldier. 
Heaven knows, you don’t march like one.” 

Hale colored angrily. ‘May I ask a question, sir?” 

Shoot.” 


= , 
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“I’m going to knock you out,” replied Hale coolly, “so I’m letting you get your money’s worth first” 


WILD AND WOOLLY By Paschal N. Strong 


“Why don’t I march like a soldier?” 

“Chiefly because you roll about like a sailor off a 
windjammer. Where d’ye get those bow legs from, 
Mister?” 

“IT got them from years of staying on a horse, sir.” 

It was Cadet Sloan’s turn to color furiously. It 
was a well-known fact that in the short summer 
course in the riding hall he had hung up an all-time 
record for the number of non-stop flights between 
saddle and tanbark. It was rumored that he had 
requested the floor of the riding hall to be raised two 
feet so he wouldn’t have so far to fall. Now, at this 
sly shot from a lowly plebe, he lost his temper. He 
crawled Mr. Baxter up and down, ordering him to 
raise his chest up, shoot those shoulders back, heave 
that chin in, suck up that ponderous stomach, get 
another notch into those shoulders, get the sway out 
of that back, ete., ete., etc., until Baxter perspired 
with the physical strain of his position, and the yearl- 
ing corporal was forced to desist from lack of 
breath. 

“Where are you from, you blasé wooden soldier?” 
he finally demanded. 

“Colorado, sir.” Baxter’s words were half formed, 
due to his chin being held back in the neighborhood of 
his larynx. 

“From the great, open West, eh?” Sloan tried to 
inject heavy sarcasm into his voice. “I suppose 
you're one of the kind that are 


‘Wild and woolly and full of fleas, 
And hard to curry below the knees.’” 

“T don’t know about the flea part of it, sir,” re- 
torted Hale, now thoroughly angry himself, “but any- 
body that tries to curry me will find it darn hard.” 


—— was an implied challenge in his tone that 
the yearling could not miss. He met Hale’s 
eye, and for a moment, the two cadets, plebe and 
yearling, took each other’s measure. Sloan saw a 
husky, hundred-and-eighty-pounder who carried his 
weight lightly and easily, a young man who looked 
equal to almost any task. Not even the tight-fitting 
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cadet uniform could hide a certain free-and-easy 
quality in his bearing. Hale Baxter, on his part, saw 
a tall but slender young man who couldn’t have tipped 
more than a hundred and fifty with his clothes on. 
The eyes of both were lit with an angry light, and as 
the yearling understood the faint challenge in the 
plebe’s tone, his face flushed scarlet. 

“Tm not afraid of your beef, Mr. Dumbjohn,” he 
whispered fiercely. ‘‘ You’re the most B. J. plebe I’ve 
ever seen, and I’m going to get it out of your system. 
You'll be bracing in your sleep when I get through 
with you.” Whereupon he started in with the good 
old-fashioned crawling chiefly visited upon plebes 
whose posture required summary correction. When 
he finally left, Hale returned to his tent with dark 
thunderheads on his face. Walt eyed him curi- 
ously. 

**Sloan sorter has it in for you, hasn’t he?” 

“Looks like a bit of personal animosity,” suggested 
Van. 

“That’s just what it is,” declared Hale angrily, as 
he donned his garrison belt preparatory to going out 
to drill. ‘‘Crawling is supposed to be an impersonal 
thing to make a plebe stand up and act lively, but that 
acting corporal is doing this for spite. If he keeps it 
up, there’s going to be trouble.” 

“He’s got to keep it up to maintain his self-respect,” 
said Walt, drawling his words as he usually did when 
most in earnest. Hale looked at him questioningly, 
and his tent-mate elucidated. : 

“You told him that anyone that tried to ‘curry 
you would find it darn hard, and the tone of your voice 
implied you could lick him in your sleep. If Sloan let 
you alone after that, you might take it to mean that 
he’s afraid of your challenging him. So Sloan feels he 
had to make it hot for you to give you a chance to 
challenge him. Any plebe, you know, can challenge 
an upper classman if he feels that the upper classman 
is just crawling him for personal reasons.” 

“He’s crazy if he wants me to challenge him,” ¢x- 
claimed Hale. “Why, I'd make mince meat of him 
with two fists.” 

“So you hinted. And he’s going to give you 4 


chance.” 
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“Walt’s right,” agreed Van. ‘“Sloan’s no horse- 
man, and he certainly isn’t built like a heavyweight 
champ, but he’s not cowering in front of your gladia- 
tor physique.” 

Hale’s face cleared. “Maybe you fellows are right. 
The bean pole has nerve. I'll take back the mean 
things I thought about him. I'll stand up to the limit 
when he crawls me next time, and let him see I get 
his point.” 

First call for drill sounded at that instant, and the 
three plebes joined their classmates on the run to 
get in ranks. The yearlings and the first classmen 
had their own drills, and since the second class was 
away on furlough, the morning drills went off without 
the cramping presence of upper classmen. At dinner 
time, however, the entire Corps of Cadets fell in to 
march to the mess hall, and Hale found himself 
minutely inspected by Cadet Sloan, who had arranged 
to be transferred to his squad. After searching dili- 
gently, he finally found a little spot on the braid of*the 
plebe’s coat. ; 

“You're a slimy mess, Mr. Dumbjohn,” he thun- 
dered. ‘‘You’re quilled for spot on coat. Now get 
those shoulders back—s-q-u-e-e-z-e that chin in— 
fact, stand up all over, mister. Let’s see if these hard 
Westerners can brace like a plebe.” 

Hale braced with a will. His coat wrinkled in rear 
and stretched taut in front, his shoulders sought the 
heights and his chin did the disappearing act. But 
still the yearling corporal wasn’t satisfied. He stood 
before the plebe until assembly sounded and braced 
him as he had never been braced before. 


a/ HEN they reached the mess hall, Hale found 
to his dismay that Sloan had also been trans- 
ferred to his table. The table com, of course, was a 
first classman, but Sloan took it upon himself to see 
that one plebe in particular didn’t slouch at meals, or 
look up, or do a dozen and one things forbidden to 
plebes. When the Corps arose to march back to camp, 
Hale felt that he had been through the mill. 

“Tf my friend and fire-eater keeps it up much 
longer,” he wryly told Van and Walt, “I'll be reduced 
tohis weight and we’ll be able to fight it out.” 

Until dress parade, late in the day, the afternoon was 
free for the upper classmen, who utilized it for sports, 
riding in the hills, or boating in the Hudson. In theory 
it was also free for the plebes, but woe to that plebe 
who was seen lounging around doing nothing. Hale and 
Van occupied the time at skeleton football practice, and 
Walt went out for the plebe tennis team. Half an 
hour before assembly for parade the trio returned to 
their tent to spoon up their equipment and climb into 
their white trou—the latter being no mean feat. 

When they fell in ranks at first call, Sloan was 
there to greet his protégé. He examined the shining 
brass breast plate and waist plate for the slightest 


scratch or sign of tarnish. He inspected the nickel- 
plated bayonet, and almost took Hale’s rifle apart in 
an effort to find dust or rust. While he was doing 
all this, Hale stood as straight and as rigid as a ram- 
rod, and Sloan, finding nothing in his equipment to 
crawl him for, concentrated on his posture. Assembly 
finally broke into his fiery monologue, and while the 
upper classmen were rushing into ranks to beat the 
last note of the bugle, Hale whispered to Walt, out 
of the corner of his mouth: 

“I’m glad Sloan isn’t in the file closers. 
crawled every step of parade.” 

He spoke too soon. Another corporal was in charge 
of the squad, an‘ there, immediately behind Hale, 
marched Sloan along with the sergeants who are 
usually posted in the line of file closers. When adju- 
tant’s call sounded and the first battalion marched 
out to the green plain for parade, Sloan kept up a 
whispered staccato behind the unfortunate plebe. 
Not one of the gaily dressed femmes or the mul- 
titudinous visitors who lined the Plain overheard a 
single syllable of these remarks, but Hale never 
missed a word and strained himself until his march 
became so awkward that Sloan was forced to desist 
to save the appearance of the rear rank of the platoon. 

When parade was finally over and the company 
was dismissed, Hale sank wearily to his cot. “Enough 
is enough,” he growled. “If Sloan doesn’t lay off me 
for a while, I'll think it 7s personal.” 

“Huh,” grunted Van. “Don’t think you were 
the only one to get crawled. My shoulders are so 
far back they'll forget how to droop pretty soon.” 

**Never mind,” consoled Walt. ‘“‘We all go on the 
hike in a few days, and then back to barracks for 
nine months of study.” 

“If Sloan draws the artillery,” laughed Van, 
*vou'll probably never see him again. The lead 
horse will carry him away to parts unknown.” 

Hale glanced down at his hefty calves. As Sloan 
had truthfully said, they were undoubtedly bowed. 
“Td stand a lot of crawling to feel good horseflesh 
between them again.” 


I'd be 
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LTHOUGH the final hike was but a few days 
away, Sloan found time to do more than his share 
of crawling Hale. The latter would have rebelled 
much sooner, had he not suspected that Sloan was 
doing it to show him he wasn’t afraid of his hundred 
and eighty pounds. Finally, however, the incessant 
barking and crawling of the yearling wore his nerves to 
a fine edge. One evening, when Sloan, in passing by the 
plebes’ tent, had stopped to find additional fault with 
the husky fourth classman, Hale refused to brace. The 
plebe drew his slender form up to his full height. 
“Are you refusing to stand up for me, Mr. Baxter?” 
“Yes, sir,” said Hale evenly. “I understand that 
there is supposed to be nothing personal in bracing 
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a plebe. You have made it a personal affair for a full 
week. I’ve stood it as long as I’m going to.” 

Something very much like relief passed over the 
yearling’s face. It was as though he had finally 
accomplished something he had been trying to do. 

“You understand what a plebe may do when he 
thinks he’s being abused, don’t you?” he demanded. 

“Yes, sir. I can challenge you to fight.” 

“That’s right. I suppose you want to ehallenge me?” 

At that moment Cadet Bersard, a large first class- 
man, happened to pass the tent. He overheard Sloan’s 
question and stepped inside, rightfully considering it his 
duty as a first classman to supervise any quarrel be- 
tween a plebe and a yearling. Sloan explained matters. 

*“Mr. Baxter refuses to brace for me. He thinks 
I have a persona! grudge against him, and so has 
challenged.” 

“You're wrong, sir,” interrupted Hale. 
not going to fight you.” 

*T should hope not,” said the first classman. “‘ You 
must carry at least thirty pounds on Mr. Sloan. It 
is his privilege, you know, to select any man of his 
class within five pounds of your weight to meet you.” 

“I’m waiving that privilege,” said Sloan quickly. 
“Tl fight Mr. Baxter myself.” 

Hale gazed at the slender yearling with an amused 
glint in his eye. ‘“‘ You overlook the fact, sir, that I 
have not challenged you. I merely refuse to brace 
for you any longer because you have made it a per- 
sonal matter.” 

Sloan’s face hardened. 
you won’t challenge, eh. 
are—yellow.” 

Hale flushed. ‘“‘You’ve forced me to fight you,” 
he said. “‘“Name your place and time.” 

The place was at the foot of the parapets of Fort 
Clinton, just outside of camp and out of hearing of 
the sentries. The time was thirty minutes before 
reveille the following morning. At that time the 
two principals, with their seconds, waited until the 
sentry at Post Number Four was pacing in. the 
opposite direction and quickly slipped across the post 
and made their way to the foot of the old earthwork 
battery. Walt and Van accompanied Hale, and Sloan 
was seconded by two of his classmates. Cadet Ber- 
sard, the first classman, was on hand to referee. 

Hale and the yearling corporal, both clad in old gray 
“Sinkoids, ” as old trousers are called, and bare from the 
waist up, faced each other in the cool gray dawn and 
waited for the timekeeper to call time. There was no 
preliminary handshaking, and the gloves they wore 
were tight and unpadded. Hale’s magnificent torso 
made the yearling’s erect but slim body seem insignifi- 
cant, and the look of desperate determination on 
Sloan’s face further accentuated the physical contrast 
between the two. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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He clung to the reins and let his body be dragged along the rough dirt road 
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THE MAKING 
OF A FLYER 


By F. N. Litten 


ILLUSTRATED BY ENOS B. COMSTOCK 


BF os occgy’as Y CARROLL’S admira- 
tion for the flying skill of Boyd 
Magruder was nearly fatal to 
both. 


CHILL December wind from the snow- 
crowned Copper Mountains swept 

Elwood Field rattling the frost-etched 

hangar windows of the Valley Airways. 

The field was bare of ships but high over the 
airdrome circled a white speck, the new mail 
plane, flying her test hop; Boyd Magruder, pilot. 

In Hangar 5 a big base burner stove glowed 
red, and six men, the ground crew who had sent 
Magruder off, gathered about it shivering. 
Brent, the Valley Airways crew chief, said: 

“Br-r-rh, it’s cold! And colder up there in 
that open cockpit with Magruder.” Brent 
raised his voice. “This air stuff in December is 
not so pretty after all, eh, kid?” 

A boy standing at the window turned. His 
blue eyes gleamed; he answered earnestly: 

“Tt’s great! I'd give—well—anything, if I 
could fly like Boyd Magruder.” He swung back, 
gazing into the gray sky, watching the tiny ship 
flash through the clouds. Brent winked at the 
crew and nudged the man beside him. Then his 
face took on a look of vast dismay. 

“Great suffering codfish!” he exclaimed. “Did 
any of you put grease to the dihedral gears ’fore 
Boyd took off? No, I know you didn’t. Ter- 
rible!”’ 

The boy at the window turned again. 

““What’s terrible?” he questioned. The crew chief 
snapped his fingers in disgust. 

“No dihedral grease. Say, you think it’s funny? 
Suppose the gears lock while he’s up a thousand feet 
or so and throw him in a spin? We’re all to blame... 
Well, only one thing to do. Get a can of grease, get 
out on the field and wait. Maybe he’ll notice the 
dihedral gear’s not working and set down. ’Course it 
may not bother, but that wouldn’t be my luck.” 

“What’s a dihedral gear?”’ asked the boy suddenly. 

“It connects the camber rods to the torque lever,” 
muttered Brent hurriedly. ‘“‘You’re too green to 
understand... But it’s just about got me wild. 
Who'll go out?” No one answered and Brent’s voice 
rose sharply. “Come on, some one’s got to go!” 

“T’ll go,” said the youth. ‘‘Where’s the grease 
can?” 

Brent stared at him, choked queerly. 

“Good,” he replied. ‘“‘That’s the spirit I like; 
make you a lot of hay with Boyd, too.” Then, whir- 
ling on the crew, “Snap out of it, you punks, and find 
this kid a big can—no, two cans—of grease . . . Car- 
roll, don’t signal Boyd; or wave, or anything. Just 
beat it to the middle of the field and wait. If he’s in 
trouble he’ll come down. Don’t want to make him 
nervous. Get me, Carroll?” 

“Sure, I get you,”’ nodded the boy. He buttoned 
his thin coat, picked up a heavy can in either hand. 
Brent opened the hangar doors a crack and, head 
down, Johnny Carroll staggered out into the blasting 
wind. 

The crew chief slid the doors together and, back 
against the panels, doubled over in unholy mirth. 

““Swallowed it hook, line and sinker! Boy, what 
a boob!” he choked again. “Dihedral gears! Can 
you imagine that? Won’t Boyd get a wallop out of 
this?” 


UT Johnny Carroll battled on across the frozen 
turf, his face strained, anxious. If that ship 
should crash! He stared upward. No, it was still 
flying strongly. Reaching the center of the field he 
set down the heavy cans and began pacing back and 
forth. The biting cold had already pierced his thin 
clothing; his teeth clicked. But if he could help—— 
A half hour passed, the plane still circled lazily 
above. Johnny Carroll, numb, chilled through, still 
paced the flying field. Would Magruder never land? 
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Johnny frowned. He was not thinking of his own 
discomfort though. Only of the dangér to the pilot; 
those dihedral gears that might lock and throw him 
in a spin. 

Then the plane swerved, dropped from the sky in 
a swift dive. The hum of the propeller changed to a 


harsh metallic whine. Watching the ship, Johnny 
Carroll’s heart skipped a beat. A nose dive, this was; 
he’d heard of them. Magruder would crash. 

Suddenly, a hundred feet above terrain, the plane 
whipped level. It flashed above him; Johnny saw a 
helmeted head lean from the cockpit; a hand waving. 
He returned the signal but remembering Brent's 
warning, his arm fell. At the end of the field the 
ship banked, circled back. The engine sputtered. 
In a long hovering glide, the ship sank lower, touched 
wheels, rolled gently to a stop. 

Johnny picked up the grease cans and ran toward 
her. The pilot climbed from the cockpit and as he 
drew near, hailed him. 

“Kid, what’s the big idea? Think you're a polar 
bear or what? For the last half hour I’ve been wonder- 
ing when you’d freeze and break in two.” 

“T brought the dihedral grease, Mr. Magruder,” 
stammered Johnny, holding out the cans. 

“The what?”’ Boyd Magruder blinked. 

“‘Dihedral grease. They forgot to grease the gears. 
Sent me out in case you had trouble.” 

The pilot stared. Slowly his mystified expression 
changed. He began a laugh, then checked it. 

“Bub, somebody’s been giving you the razz,” he 
said, his voice friendly. “‘New on the job, aren’t you?” 

“Yes sir; night watchman at the hangars. You 
mean = 

“IT mean there’s no such thing as dihedral grease. 
Sounds like some of Ed Brent’s hokum. Did he send 
you out here?” 

“He said you might crack up.” Johnny began to 
grin. Magruder grinned too. This boy was taking 
the hazing gamely, like a sportsman. 

“Well, he was kidding you, that’s all. Now you’d 
better beat it to the hangar and thaw out. You 
could ride with me; only I’ve got to put the spin test 
to this crate before I bring her in.” 

“Ride with you!” Johnny Carroll forgot all about 
dihedral gears and numb aching fingers. “I'd give 
a week’s pay for just one chance.” 

““Never had a hop, eh?” Magruder smiled again. 
He decided to try out this kid; see just how game he 
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was. “Well, if you’re sure you won’t mind a spin, 
climb up.” He pointed. “Go round; the other side, 
in the mechanic’s seat.” 

Johnny Carroll ducked beneath the fuselage. He 
was in the cockpit before Magruder set foot on the 
step. The pilot was still grinning as he adjusted his 
frost mask and the “back-pack”’ parachute which: held 
him forward in the seat. Bending close to Johnny, 
Magruder said: 

“Tf you get cold, lean over. But not too long, or 
you'll be sick, sure. Snap that belt. Don’t try 
grabbing the controls, and keep your feet off the 
rudder.” 

He shoved the throttle on. The engine thundered, 
blasting back an air torrent. The ship bumped over 
the ground like a car with a flat tire. Johnny watched 
the earth slip by under the wing, faster—faster. 
Suddenly the bumping ceased; the field seemed to 
drop away, and they were off the ground. 

The ship climbed steeply. A hurricane of freezing 
air hammered the boy’s face, plastered his eyelashes 
inward. He dodged behind the cowl shield. He could 
not detect Magruder’s movement of the stick or 
rudder as the ship banked and reversed direction. 
The instrument board before him was cluttered with 
gadgets. The pilot bent close, pointing to them in 
turn. 

** Altimeter tells how high we are; won’t take hold 
tili we reach four hundred... That’s the ‘Tach’; 
gives us the engine speed . . . Oil and water tempera- 
tures, these... This is air speed; we're only doing 
ninety now because I’m climbing fast . . . Here’s the 
ammeter; shows that the generator’s putting out.” 


Sane altimeter needle snapped to five hundred, 
and Magruder nodded. 

“T’ll climb to about five thousand, stick the nose 
up and cross my controls, She’ll start spinning. 
We'll let her unwind six full turns, then cut the gun 
and neutralize. She must come out in one and a half 
turns to pass government regulations.” 

“What's ‘neutralize’?” asked Johnny, shouting to 
be heard above the battering exhaust. 

“Controls neutral; rudder bar straight; stick cen- 
tered between knees. Like this.” The pilot illus- 
trated. “First thing to learn after you solo.” 

He opened the gas throttle another notch. Jolinny 
gazed down over the ship’s fuselage. The earth was 
far below him now; the airport looked no larger than 
his hand; the plowed fields, pasture lands and tiny 
farmhouses were a queer pigmy world. Cars darting 
like beetles along white ribbons of roads seemed to 
travel faster than the plane, Against the far horizon 
lifted the snow-capped Copper) Mountains. : 

Johnny turned. back to the board again. The alti- 
meter needle pointed to four thousand feet. Jerkily 
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foR ALL BOYS 


Then the pilot collapsed and the taut shroud 
line began to drag him from the cockpit 


it rose to five thousand. Magruder bent over, slipped 
off his helmet. 

“Got a pocket knife? This chin strap’s loose; lets 
air in around my ears.” 

The boy handed him his knife. Magruder let go 
the stick, opened the knife and holding the helmet 
strap against the metal cowl edge, began boring a new 
hole. The plane cruised on steadily until a sudden 
gust snatched the right wing and lifted it. The plane 
heeled over, fell off in a slip. At once a blasting side 
wind ripped the leather from the pilot’s fingers. The 
chin strap buckle caught in the ripcord pocket of his 
harness. Magruder did not know that. He half rose 
in the seat, snatching for the helmet; caught it. But 
the buckle, as it freed itself, jerked out the ripcord 
ring. Magruder saw—too late. He gave a harsh cry, 
dropped down in the seat. 

The pilot chute snapped from the pack, carrying 
the main silk. Instantly the air stream caught the 
hig chute. It cracked like a whip and spread. The 
sudden tension hurled Magruder back, battered his 
head against the rear cowling. A last convulsive 
gesture pulled the stick against the seat, kicked on 
heavy rudder. Then the pilot collapsed, and the 
taut shroud lines began to drag him from the cock- 
pit. 

All this happened in a second’s fraction. Johnny 
Carroll saw the white silk balloon above him, saw 
Magruder’s head strike the steel cockpit rim, 
the man’s body sag. He could not move, could only 
watch the shroud lines strain, grow tighter, dragging 
the pilot’s body slowly through the broad web of the 
safety belt. The boy, plunged from a pinnacle of joy 
into disaster, was for a moment paralyzed. Something 
struck against his knee. He looked down. It was his 
pocket knife falling from Magruder’s hand. 

He stared at the shining blade, a vague thought 
fighting desperately for expression. With vivid sud- 
denness his mind cleared. Carroll reached down, 
grasped the knife. Straightening, his arm swung, 
the blade cut through the canvas riser just above 
Magruder’s shoulder, and one-half the parachute 
was clear. He slashed at the second riser and 
suddenly the chute leaped free, disappeared behind 
the rudder fin, and Magruder’s body slumped against 
his safety belt. 

But the plane was fluttering queerly, nose pointing 
to the zenith, engine clattering. She seemed to halt 
for an instant in the air, then slammed downward in 
a twisting spiral. Johnny Carroll saw the sky turn 
and slide by beneath the fuselage, the earth careening 
dizzily above his head. As though tied to a giant 
wheel, the horizon revolved. A mighty hand crammed 
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him head-down in the cockpit, then flung him back 
against the seat. 


f bones boy, though his brain whirled with that dis- 
cordant churning swing, knew what had happened. 
The plane had fallen ina spin. What was it Magruder 
had said? “Stick centered, rudder straight.” Cold 
with fear, he reached across the pilot’s knee, his 
shaking fingers gripped the stick, pushed it ahead. 
The rudder bar for long moments seemed to resist the 
pressure of his foot. It too began to straighten. The 
dizzy whirling motion eased, the plane slowly righted. 
Still diving at the earth Johnny Carroll drew the stick 
in cautiously until the horizon lay below. 

Then he relaxed, leaned back against the seat and 
though the air was bitter cold, sweat streamed from 
the boy’s temples, ran down into his eyes. The plane 
was no longer spinning, but he could never bring 
her to a landing. He glanced at the altimeter. Only 
two thousand feet now. Johnny turned to the un- 
conscious pilot, grasped his hands. They were warm. 
He rubbed them between his own, loosened the collar 
of the flying coat. He spoke to Magruder, though 
the hammer of exhaust drowned his voice. 

Then Magruder’s eyelids fluttered; his lips moved; 
he drew up, opened his eyes, stared at Johnny Car- 
roll. And after a long time the pilot reached for the 
control stick, thrust his feet into the rudder stirrups. 
He seemed dazed, half conscious; but his touch on the 
controls was sure and positive. The plane banked, 
milled in a half circle, began gliding down. Ahead, 
through the wings, Johnny Carroll saw Elwood Field, 
the flat-roofed hangars, the wind sleeves fluttering in 
the stiff gale at the airport boundary. Magruder 
cut his gun. The plane sank lower, skimmed the 
grass roots, dropped wheels and tail skid to 
a perfect three-point. 

The pilot waited till the ship rolled out her 
speed, then turned, his face gray. 

“Kid, what happened? My chute ripped 
open—after that I can’t remember.” 

“‘Ship—started spinning—” Johnny Car- 
roll’s teeth chattered so he could scarce- 
ly speak. Now that it was over he was 
terribly afraid. Magruder gazed searchingly 
at him, 

“‘A spin!” he repeated. ‘Who took her 
out? How——” 

““I—did what you said. Stick centered, 
rudder straight.” The boy’s voice cracked. 


“T don’t know how I did it.” = 
The pilot gave a low exclamation, shook 
his head in unbelieving wonder. He looked 
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at the controls, touched the slashed risers of his 
harness, and at last thrust out an unsteady hand. 

“Thanks, bub,” he said. ‘‘Let’s get out and walk. 
The ground crew can bring this crate up to the line. 
I’ve had enough of her to-day. He unsnapped his 
belt, climbed slowly from the plane. 

As they approached the hangars, the crew came 
hurrying out. Magruder calling Brent to him, laid a 
hand on Carroll’s arm. 

“This kid here,”’ he said, “‘goes on day shift to- 
morrow. I'll fix things with the office. Teach him 
all you know. And listen, Brent, lay off hazing 
Carroll. They’d be measuring me for a wood kimona 
about now if it hadn’t been for him.” 

The crew chief gazed, open mouthed. As Magruder 
started off, Brent heard him tell the boy: 

“You've got the makings of a flyer, bub—you’re 
going to have your chance.” But he did not see the 
look of fear in Johnny Carroll’s eyes, nor did the test 
pilot. 

The afternoon following, Magruder, true to his 
word, took the boy aloft in a training plane, gave 
him an hour’s “dual.” Johnny tried faithfully to 
follow the instructions, but his hands were too un- 
steady, his mind confused. He made a backward 
pupil. The pilot felt the lack of confidence but 
thought it a reaction from the previous day’s strain, 
and said nothing. 


| ws five days, when the boy’s duties at the air- 
drome permitted, Magruder flew with Carroll 
“dual,”’ giving him every hint he knew, correcting his 
repeated errors with quiet patience. Magruder was 
an able teacher too, but the boy did not improve as he 
should. On the sixth day of instruction, after Johnny 
failed to hold on aileron and skidded badly in a turn, 
Magruder set the ship down at the far end of Elwood 
Field and climbed out. 

“Johnny,” he said, “I don’t know what’s wrong. 
T’d have guaranteed, staked everything, you'd solo in 
five hours. You've had seven now, and I’m afraid 
you're still unsafe. What is wrong, boy?” 

Johnny Carroll’s face twitched. He wet his lips; 
his eyes were miserable. At last: 

“’m afraid,” he muttered hoarsely. “‘Every time 
I take the stick—I—feel that spin—again. I’ve done 
my best to whip it, but I can’t—I’ll never solo. . . . 
Before I came to Elwood,” his eyes were bitter, “I 
used to dream of flying, but I didn’t even hope for the 
big chance you’ve given me. A chance in a million. 
Now, I’ve failed.” 

Magruder stared. 
shoulder, shook him. 

“Snap out of it,’ he said. ‘‘You can beat this, 
kid. I never pick ’em wrong, and [ still say you've 
got the makings of a pilot.” 

(Continued on page 50) 
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LINE PLUNGING 


WAY back in the good old days when our 
dads played football, line plunging was the 
big idea. The Butterworths and Brookes 
of the early 90’s were the greatest of the 

gridiron greats, each dependable for the necessary 
two or three yards that insured continuous possession 
of the ball. Mass play resulted. Burly guards and 
tacklers were moved into the backfield and sent in 
tandem formation at the opposing line, three backs 
in addition shoving the runner forward. Power and 
weight predominated. Bones were crushed, cauli- 
flower ears were a common heritage, and chrysanthe- 
mum hair, uncut for months, more popular than the 
bobs of to-day. 

Wise men changed all that. Football was gradu- 
ally made a game of science and speed. Seven men 
had to play on the offensive line of scrimmage, in- 
stead of five as formerly, and the opposing forwards 
were separated by the length of the ball. They 
used to line up heads touching. To cap the climax, 
pulling or pushing the runner was barred. These 
changes in the rules made line plunging another 
problem. It took many years for football strategists 
to solve it. The idea of the runner going it alone 
through the line automatically compelled better 
blocking by the forwards to open the holes, more 
deception in attacks, and interference that actually 
cut down opposing tacklers. Otherwise, the latter 
would nail the runner as he came through and toss 
him back for a loss. 

Some years ago I saw what was as fine an exhibi- 
tion of plunging as modern football has produced. 
**Papa”’ Kreuz, the prematurely bald-headed full-back 
of a Penn team, produced it at New Haven to defeat 
Yale. Kreuz hit hard and low, head up, eyes searching 
for the holes, and later for the tacklers. . He was 
short and stocky, with big legs, and as he shot for- 
ward through the openings he would carry several 
tacklers “‘haystack”’ style on his back for many 
yards by the sheer power of-his leg drive. » Kreuz 
won that game. His was the finest individual bit 
of plunging it has been my fortune to witness these 
many years. 

*Albie’’ Booth, the present Yale captain, is of a 
different type going inside or outside tackle. Booth 
runs high, with legs spread so he is.not easily toppled 
over. He also is gifted with the rare ability ‘of- being 
able to stop if the hole ahead clogs, and of rapidly 
breaking in another direction. “Albie’s’ ability is 
somewhat similar to that of the old-time Yale back, 
Frank Butterworth, in that he runs high, changes both 
pace and direction instinctively, and then shoots like 
a rabbit into the open field past nonplused tacklers. 

The plan of line plunging in most favor to-day is 
unlike Booth’s. Bill Amos, now a coach, and a former 
captain and full back, at Washington and Jefferson, 
was an example of what I mean. With his tremendous 
legs Bill could rip an opposing forward line to shreds 
by means of the powerful drive of his legs. One of 
his most amazing stunts was going “‘over the top” 
of the pile of forwards ahead when no hole was made 
for him. Good plungers rarely possess this ability. 
Amos, eyes alert, would come at full speed for the 
scrimmage line at such times. Finding his forwards 
fighting low and vainly for a hole. he never hesitated. 
Up and over their backs he would go.. As he came 
down again a bit off balance, he was unable to change 
his direction if a tackler drove at him. But Bill had 
the knack of lunging to one side of this adversary 
as the tackle was made, thus avoiding a straight-on 
collision that usually stops a runner in his tracks. 
The result was Amos carried on for the few added 
precious yards that insured his gain and a continuous 
procession down the field. 


Not all plungers have the power to do this. In the 
last analysis, once by the line of scrimmage, the line 
bucker becomes an open-field runner. It is up to 
him to weave his way through the opposing backs 
for a long run. He does it by dodging and side-step- 
ping would-be tacklers, or by straight-arming them 
out of the way. Miles McLean, the former Haskell 
full-back, had an odd and effective stunt once past 
the line. As the defensive full-back came rushing 
forward to tackle him, McLean struck him with his 
straight-arm in such a way that his own reaction was 
a rolling turn that slipped him past this opponent, 
much as Jake Slagle, the recent Princeton star, re- 
volved about tackers in the open field. 

All fine plungers since early days have never 
tipped off the defense as to what was to be ex- 
pected when the signals were called. Each remained 
in his starting position without shifting his body to- 
ward the point of attack or without glancing any- 
where with his eyes. They remained on the ball 
until it was snapped. Thereafter they used their 
eyes to pick their openings and locate opponents. 
That’s why the plunger runs with head up. This 
business of hitting with the head down is a fallacy. 
Use of sight is an important factor in any sport. 
The plunger to-day starts from a crouched position, 
similar to a sprinter’s, except that both feet are on a 
line parallel to the line of scrimmage so he may start 
in any direction without loss of speed. The first 
step is a short one. .They never become long until he 
is free. His stride is piston-like with high knee action. 
It is a driving force that roots him forward when re- 
sistance is encountered. The high-knee action itself 
will shake tacklers loose, as well as prevent the runner 
inadvertently tripping over fallen friends or foes. 

Line plunging, the base of all sound attack, is 
planned differently now than in the old days. There 
are straight, through plunges, to be sure, and powerful 
drives inside and outside of tackle, with waves of 
interference ahead. -But a great many plunges are 
worked by deception—split bucks, spinners, and be- 
hind cross-waves of interference. In addition, line 
men are often sent ahead to take out the defensive 
backs -in the area to be- attacked, a stunt Notre 
Dame works to periection. All in all, timing is the 
essence of such plays, including those fine ones the 
Navy has recently used in which a guard would 
swing out of the line as if to interfere on an end run, 
thus permitting his opponent to drive through. As 
the latter appeared with malicious intent to spoil 
the play, he would be bumped to one side by a wing- 
back, and a big hole thus opened for the runner to 
drive through. 


YOTHER line-bucking stunt in vogue isfora wing- 

back in motion behind his own line to fake taking 
the pass from center as he crosses in front of his full- 
back while running toward the other end. Instead 
he lets the ball go through his arms to his full-back, 
merely faking possession of it. And the latter goes 
banging straight ahead as the wing-back passes in 
the hope that the faked end run will cause the defense 
to charge for and mass at this other point. 

There are some splendid bits of strategy connected 
with plunging these days. But in the end it is up to 
the runner to gain ground by his style of running, and 
his ability to break free once through the forward wall. 

The line plunger of to-day is-schooled in all the 
tricks of open field running as well as in breaking 
through the first-line of defense. This is due to the 
fact that modern-gridiron strategy utilizes the plunge 
just as it does the end run, trick play or forward and 
lateral passes for long gains resulting in touchdowns. 
As an example consider Notre Dame’s first touchdown 


By Sol Metzger 
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against Penn last fall, a 65-yard run through the 
line by Marty Brill. Brill’s plunge could have heey 
made by anyone, as a big gap was opened in the 
center of Penn’s line. But few other backs, though. 
could have converted this start into a touchdown, 
Marty accomplished it by splendid dodging and a 
perfect use of a straight-arm to beat down opposing 
backs seeking to tackle’him. 

The line bucking prodigy in modern football js 
given the same training as the others back for this 
reason. He is taught to dodge, side-step, straight- 
arm and revolve. He is also instructed in the peculiar 
stunt of leaping head foremost over intervening 
players when a hole is not opened for him and he has 
only a few yards to go to gain a touchdown. His 
effort at such a time is anything but hurdling. As 
he comes full speed for the line of scrimmage and 
finds it blocked he leaps head first over it to clear 
the pile of struggling linemen. 

Plays of this nature are not new in football. I re- 
call Captain McBride, Yale’s fullback around 1900, 
using this means of scoring in big games, only to have 
it checkmated by Shirley Ellis, Harvard’s big full- 
back. Ellis, expecting the play, shoved McBride 
back from whence he came by meeting him with a 
double straight-arm. 

Speaking of this head first leap type of plunging 
reminds me of an experience that occurred in my 
college days. We had as a candidate for fullback 
on our team a boy named Emlen Hare, cousin of 
T. Truxton Hare, Penn’s all-time All-America guard. 
Emlen tried such a plunge in one of our minor games. 
He evidently lacked the proper technique, as he landed 
on top of his head, stood poised in this manner for a 
fraction of a second and was then tackled in a way 
that was upside down to him to say the least. That 
ended his efforts in so clearing a line. 

There are various artificial devices now in common 
use on college gridirons to aid in the development of 
line plungers. The best known is the bucking strap, 
a leather contrivance that fits over the shoulders of a 
backfield candidate. Two sets of reins extend from it, 
one set to.a side. A back slips his head and shoulders 
into this while two others seize the reins. With ball 
in hand he plunges ahead, his teammates striving to 
stop: him-by- pulling on the reins. it is a neat con- 
trivance for developing the muscles used in plunging 
anda corking exercise for building up one’s endurance. 

Backs are also taught to step high when plunging 
in order to automatically prevent. them from stum- 
bling over players already knocked to the ground by 
rarious artificial schemes. Pop Warner at Stanford 
places a lot of used automobile shoes on the ground 
in zigzag rows, the runner going down the line mak- 
ing certain to step into each successive one as he rushes 
at full speed. At Northwestern, Coach Dick Hanley 
uses boxes in like manner. When Charley Daly was 
Harvard’s Coach, he employed bags to develop high 
stepping among the Crimson ball carriers. 

All these robots aid in developing a line plunger. 
But no one has as yet worked out a scheme for 
helping plungers to hold the ball. Fumbling is the 
great risk in plunging. That is why most backs 
hitting the line begin their run with both arms en- 
circling the ball, later releasing one for the purpose of 
warding off tacklers with it. The line bucker is hit 
hard and often in a game and is more likely to fumble 
than any other runner. Likewise his fumbling 's 
generally at the most costly time of all, when near 
the opponent’s goal. -That-is probably why Johnny 
Heisman, when coach of Georgia Tech’s great teams, 
coined the slogan among his players that “It were 
better to have died as a babe in arms than to fumble 
as a Tech back.” 
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BLUE GOGGLES 


“PRUMBLEWEED” CARSON, 

old prospector, at last falls 
into something—a canyon nearly 
half a mile deep. 


UMBLEWEED CARSON pushed his 

weathered hat back from his furrowed fore- 

head and gave a low whistle as he stopped 

on the edge of Jackknife Gulch in the high 
Sierras and watched the racing, clay colored water 
fifty feet below. 

His squinting gray eyes widened when he saw that 
the rude bridge which he had crossed so many times 
in the past three years, was gone. For several minutes 
he stood fingering the growth of whiskers that al- 
most hid the contour of his face. Then he turned 
and walked back to a clear spot among the stunted 
junipers ‘where Bet and Ben, his two burros, stood 
with drooping heads. 

He whistled dolefully as he uncinched the packs 
and started each animal off by a slap on the rump. 
Still whistling, he gathered dry branches of mesquite, 
built a small fire, squatted down and carefully turned 
the burning sticks until they were reduced to a mass 
of cherry red coals. 

He unroped a tarpaulin and spread its contents on 
a big fat rock; took coffee from a can, water from a 
canteen and measured both into a blackened pot. 
With meticulous care he separated the red coals 
into two piles, and set the pot on one. He cut and 
laid thick slices of bacon in a frying pan and set it 
over the other pile of coals. Suddenly he lifted his 
head and with fork suspended in mid-air, listened. 

Clip-clop, clip-clop, came the sound of steel hoofs 
striking rocks. Clip-clop, clip-clop, the sounds came 
nearer. The bacon was scorching, but Tumbleweed’s 
interest centered in the hoof beats. 

Clip-clop, clip-clop, the sounds came nearer. And 





in another minute he saw an erect figure astride a 
slim-legged roan, ride out from among the scrubby 
junipers, closely followed by another horse bearing a 
large pack. 

The stranger pulled the roan up sharply and for 
an instant looked at the man beside the fire. Then 
he flung himself from the saddle and exclaimed, “Tl 
be horn swoggled if it ain’t old Tumbleweed Carson!” 

“Yep, it’s me.” Carson pulled the burning bacon 
from the fire. “Where in tunket you headin’, Jim 
Ballinger?” 

“Got plumb tired of the desert, "lowed I'd do a 
little prospectin’ up back yore Silver Lady. Thought 
you'd be up there.” 

“T ought’er be startin’ my ‘sessment work day 
arter to-morro’, that’s July 4th, but now I reckon 
Sid Jinkens ‘ll jump my claim.” 

“How come? You'll make Silver Lady by noon to- 
morro’.” 

‘Ramble ter the top of Jackknife and you'll change 
yore tune.” 

Jim moved forward and for several seconds his 
erect form was sharply outlined against the western 
sky. When he returned to the fire, Carson was 
putting freshly cut strips of bacon in the pan. 

“Cloud bust, don’t you reckon?” 

“Don’t reckon nothin’. I know,” Tumbleweed 
answered. “‘Wiped out the bridge and messed thin’s 
ter beat the band. It’s a good twenty mile ter 
Rattler Pass, only other place we can cross the gulch.” 

“If we had one of them airy planes we'd make 
Silver Lady in no time.” Jim hung his hat on the 
branch of a juniper. 

*‘Airy plane, nothin’,” Carson scoffed. ‘How in 
tunket we’d get the burros ‘cross in one them thin’s? 
I bet Sid Jinkens is ticklin’ his own ribs right now. 
Reckon he'll be celebratin’ up there the 4th ‘stead 
of me.” 

““Mebbe he ain’t up there.” 

““Where’s yore eyes? All the way up the trail was 
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ILLUSTRATED BY DELOS PALMER 


tracks of a barefoot burro, Sid’s, I know. 
natural onlucky.” 

“Quit yore crabbin’ Tumbleweed. 
bridge bein’ out’ll bring you good luck.” 

“How in tunket you figger that? I tell you if I 
ain’t on the Silver Lady by sun-up the 4th, Sid’ll 
jump her. What chance I got with no bridge?” 

Jim scratched his hairy chest showing through the 
open front of his flannel shirt. ‘Don’t make no more 
furro’s on yore old map aworryin’. Take off yore 
blue goggles, they’re bum thin’s. Let’s eat and I'll 
do some thinkin’.” 


I'm just 


Mebbe the 


FTER the bacon and hard biscuits had been 

washed down with generous draughts of strong 

black coffee, Jim left Carson to do the clearing away 
while he climbed to the top of the ridge. 

The sun dropped behind the saw-toothed range, pur- 
ple shadows filled the gulch and hung like a filmy veil 
over the muddy stream below. Stars were dotting the 
blue bowl-like dome overhead when Jim sat down on 
the tarpaulin where Tumbleweed lay flat on his back. 

“Well?” the reclining man questioned. 

“We'll cross,” Jim answered. “I got a bridge in 
my head.” 

Tumbleweed gave a cackling laugh. “A bridge’ll 
do a lot of good when it’s in yore old bean.” 

“Chatter, idiot,’ Jim came back at him. “The 
gulch narrows to "bout fifteen feet half a mile up, and 
two jack pines stand close to the edge.” 

“Well?” again Tumbleweed questioned. 

“We'll cut them pines so’s they fall ’cross the 
gulch side by each. We'll have a bridge and if the 
Stars and Stripes ain’t flyin’ at Silver Lady by sun- 
up the 4th, I’m a blunderin’ old desert rat.” 

Carson sat up. ‘Jim, yore bean’s acorker. I never 
thought "bout them trees. Yep, that’s a corkin’ 
idear. But—but it'll take a right smart time ter cut 
them trees.” 

(Continued on page 48) 


A screen of dust was filling the mouth of the hole and through it ran a tall dark-skinned youth 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


RADIO CONTROL 


By Henry B. Comstock 


ILLUSTRATED BY TONY SARG 


Suddenly his placid expression gave way to a mask of sickly horror 


| ptt Sniffy Reynolds, so 
named because he could smell 
a hot-box thirty cars away, hired 
a young boomer by the name of 
Eddie Parker, his brothers on the 


R. N. and L. E. predicted that 
there would be trouble, and plenty 
of it, within a week. 


DDIE was a washout. He was worse than 

that; he was a couple of derailed cattle cars; 

a red light; a Sunday excursion train with 

flat wheels; a tank car sandwiched into a 

string. of reefers; a soggy track torpedo—everything, 

in fact, which goes towards making life unbearable on 
a one-track railroad. 

But worst of all, he was an inventor. When he 
wasn’t hooking a grind-organ to the axle-crank of a 
hand car so that the gandy dancers would have music 
to work by, he was either trying to figure out how he 
could turn semaphore lenses into poker chips, or de- 
signing a high-pressure blow-gun with which to shoot 
lumps of coal at the yardmaster. 

Why Sniffy gave him a job at braking, on Number 
27 southbound, will always remain a mystery. Maybe 
he thought that he could cure the kid of his bad habits; 
at any rate, he made it clear that Eddie would have 
to lay aside the Thomas A. Edison stuff if he wanted 
to ride in Number 27's pretty red caboose. 

Having mentioned red cabooses, I leave it to your 
intuition, gentle reader, as to whether 27 was a pas- 
senger train or a tin can tourist ac- 
commodation. Suffice it to say that 
there were generally anywhere from 
eighty to a hundred pieces of rolling 
stock included between the front and 
rear marker lamps. 

Such an outfit demands a split crew 
and Sniffy’s men were divided into two 
groups, those who had the “smoky” 
end of the train to look after and used 
a little shanty on the locomotive tender 
for their headquarters, and a crummy, 
or caboose gang, under the old con- 
ductor’s more immediate direction. 
Into this latter fraternity Eddie was 
ushered on a late September evening, 
little dreaming that he was about to 
participate in one of the worst tieups 
ever recorded against the middle 
division. 

Twenty-seven had been made up as 
usual out of all the available stock in 
the classification yards. It stretched 
like the year’s output of the Hoboken 
Lunch Wagon Works, along the high 
iron of the Slateford Junction “ garden” 
with the lead engine hidden from view 
around the elbow ofa blind curve, nearly 
three-quarters of a mile ahead. 

There was another locomotive at 
the rear of the caboose to help get the 
freight train under way, a big pusher 
Mallet with sixteen drivers under her 
extended wagon-top boiler and a grate 
area equal to the State of Delaware. 
With blower roaring and a jet of white 
smoke spurting from her low auxiliary 
dome, she looked the very incarnation 
of perpetual motion, waiting for gravity 





and friction to step aside and let her pass. But in 
this instance it was Sniffy’s lantern which kept the 
ponderous giant marking time. 

At last the signal for departure came. Sniffy waved 
a highball from his post beside the crummy and a half 
dozen other beacons, scattered at intervals along the 
flanks of the train, carried the glad word on to the lead 
engineer. Slowly, then, the long merchandise got 
under way, split the last switch in the yard and started 
down the narrow defile of the Diamond River canyon. 
Here the gradient was steep and with every turn of the 
axles 27 built up speed. She passed the whistle post 
for Tucker’s Crossing at a thirty-mile-clip and had 
added still another five when the isolated lights of 
White Pigeon flicked by. 

Eddie was just leaning over the end-sills of the 
caboose, preparing to cut the Mallet adrift and wave a 
boisterous farewell to the big hog’s crew when an 
emergency stop whistle barked out sharply up ahead. 
At the same instant the brake shoes set with a force 
that sent him spinning back against the crummy door. 

Then Eddie saw the platform under him begin to 
buckle and realized to his horror that the Mallet, 
which had no air connection with the rest of the train, 
had in some way missed the signal and was still coming 
on with open throttle. In another moment she would 
be piling the whole train onto his cowcatcher—and 
heaven help the little red caboose! 

Evidently somebody else had the same idea, for the 
steam-laden atmosphere appeared suddenly to be filled 





“Look heah, Mistab, y’ainta gonna tell us that youah 
in this heah train robbin’ conspeahacy youself?” 


with a host of dark forms. Brakemen, hoboes, flagmen 
and scissorsbills fluttered down on either side of the 
main iron like so many bats alighting for a Hallowe'en 
convention. Following the good example set for him, 
Eddie lifted up his own feet until they were on a level 
with his chin, and then extending his elbows behind 
him to serve in the capacity of landing skids, he 
too, proceeded to join the birdies. 

The portion of Mother Earth which tlew up to re. 
ceive him was no bed of gladioluses. Slag ballast js 
sharp and unyielding, and when he finally got through 
tamping it down with various portions of his anatomy, 
his face looked as if it had been massaged with a 
lemon grater. 

Directly beside him were the pony-wheels of the 
Mallet, still standing squarely on the track. He saw 
with some relief that the heavy side-rods had at last 
ceased their devastating motion and then directed his 
attention to what had once been 27’s wandering 
bungalow. 

One glimpse convinced Eddie that all the master 
carbuilders’ profanity in the world couldn't put 
Humpty-Dumpty together again. The little red 
caboose was already in the frying-pan, scrambled and 
done to a turn. 

Sniffy Reynolds, with a window-frame around his 
neck and his celluloid collar all awry, ran up and 
down beside the embankment trying to locate enough 
uninjured men to protect his battered train. One he 
dispatched with flares and lanterns to flag “The 
Panther,” a fast string of varnish from Williamsport, 
scheduled to go around 27 at Eden, fifteen miles below, 
Another was sent shinnying up a telephone pole to tap 
the wires and put in a call for the big hook. 

Sniffy, himself, with Eddie at his heels, climbed into 
the high-perched cab of the Mallet. There they found 
the fireman standing on the treadle which held the 
butterfly doors of the firebox open, toasting some 
bread on the end of a raker. The engineer, for his part, 
was pouring out a cup of coffee from his thermos 
bottle as though he hadn’t a care in the world. 

Sniffy was furious. 

“Close that dutch oven,” he hollered at the Tallow- 
pot, and then turning to the right side of the cab— 
“What tha blankety-blank-blank did you think you 
was doing? Having a game of tiddly-winks, or three 
deep, or slap the baby, or what? Maybe you thought 
you was the old accordion man squeezing out the last 
note of ‘William Tell’ in B flat major!” 

“Calm yerself, brother,” the engineer advised him, 
imbibing a gusty draught of Java. “If you 
got any complaints to make, me’n my partner 
*druther you come more direct to the point.” 

**Lissen then,” said Sniffy with his eyes still 
shooting sparks. “‘ When that musical poppet 
blowed the swan song up ahead, weren't there 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


enough brain tissue under your hat to shut off steam 
instead of bearing right on down like you was a snow 
yw carrying the serum to Nome?” 

“Ho! Ho!” roared the engineer, in mock amuse- 
ment. “Ain’t that a rich one, though! An’ how do 
you spose I’m gonna hear a piccolo concert ‘way off 
*, the next county when I got a couple automatic 
stokers chewin’ lignite right beside my ear?” 

“You mean the whistle didn’t reach you?”’ Sniffy 
asked, his anger somewhat abated. 

“Qf course not!” The engineer was piously in- 
dignant now. **An’ what’s more, if you got any 
complaint to make, how about that overpaid sap- 
sucker at the head of the outfit? What right’s he 
got to be playin’ with brake shoes in th’ face of a 
double green board extendin’ clear 
to Eden?” 

But the gentleman whose duty it 
was to Wheel the lead engine had an 
equally strong claim to innocence 
when interviewed in his cab a few 
minutes later. 

“See for yourselves, boys,” he said. 
“[ was rapping the stack with the 
best of intentions and then, all of a 
sudden, I gets a glimpse of that little 
red lantern over there on the Cabin 
Creek Mine spur and done what any 
hogger would. Blew my whistle and 
jammed the Westinghouse over to 
the big hole. It was either that or 
climb off of the main iron and throw 
ourselves on a derailer frog. Don’t 
put the blame on me, boys; the 
brownies go to the runt that left the 
switch point open.” 

They did! Only he never stopped 
around to get them. In the train- 
master’s office at Slateford Junction 
on the following afternoon there was 
an investigation with the Super sitting 
inas justice, minus the sword and the 
springless scales. Also he didn’t 
have a bandage over his eyes and it 
took but a short session to convince 
him that there had been no negligence 
on the part of 27’s crew. 

“One thing troubles me, though,” 
he said, as the boys rose to file out. 

“What's that, Sir?” asked Sniffy, 
with all the deference due to the tin 
god’s rank. 

“The way that Mallet missed the 
lead hog’s signal. There’s nothing 
in the world to prevent such a 
catastrophe from happening again.” 

“Yes, there is!” 

The Superintendent choked up and turned to see 
who had had the indiscretion to contradict him. It 
was Eddie Parker. 

“Well, young man, if you have a solution to the 
problem, suppose you let us hear it.” 

“Radio,” said Eddie, without hesitation. ‘A low 
wave length transmitter in the cab of the lead engine 
and a receiver on the boilerhead of the Mallet. Then 
when the boys at the front of the train takes a notion 
to stop on a plugged nickel they broadcasts a message 
to that effect and it comes out through a set of ear- 
phones in the pusher.” 

Sniffy started to laugh derisively and then clapped 
a hand over his mouth. For the Super had evidently 
taken Eddie’s suggestion in all seriousness. 

“Young man,” he said, “if you can prove the practi- 
cability of such a device I will be tempted to overlook 
the insubordination shown me a moment ago.” 

“OK.,” Eddie told him. “But I gotta have capital.” 

The Super sucked his ponderous lower lip as evi- 
dence of deep thought. 

“Tell you what you do,” he said finally. “Make 
out a list of the things you want, cross off the ones 
we've got in stock and chalk up the others against 
the signal department.” 

Eddie thanked him and turned to leave. As he 
reached the door of the outer office the brass collar 
bellowed after him— 

“Remember, Parker! I expect that radio control of 
yours to work. If it doesn’t—” and then there was an 
ominous silence. 

Thus did Eddie evade Sniffy’s injunction. He was 
now an inventor again and the joy of being restored to 
his avocation was a spur which brooked no delays. He 
hurried over to the Slateford Junction waiting-room 
and snatching up a telegraph blank from the rack, 
proceeded to draw up the following document: 


pl 


Wireless Telegraph Transmitter 
1 spark coil (inch spark) 
8 dry cells 


1931 


1 telegraph key 

1 spark gap 

1 high tension condenser (.007 microfarad) 

1 tuning coil with clips 

1 ammeter 

1 spool of number 14, cloth covered 

100 foot aerial, lightning switch, insulators, ete. 


“There,” he said, complacently. “With a set made 
outa that, the lead hogger kin wire a bowkette of 
roses to his girl in Bermuda. All he needs now is a re- 
stricted amateur’s license.” 


I‘ TOOK Eddie a week to hook the hardware all to- 

gether on a panel. He worked at it piecemeal in 
27’s new crummy while Sniffy Reynolds watched him 
with a bloodshot eye. Sniffy hadn’t forgiven Eddie 
for overriding his authority at the Super’s office, and 
while there were no outward manifestations of hos- 
tility displayed, it was obvious that the old conductor 
was merely biding his time. 

Eddie, for his part, seemed ignorant of having 
made any social or ethical error. He confided his me- 
chanical problems to Sniffy as though they had been 
partners in the venture and expected him to rejoice 
when a sizzling, blue-white spark jumped between a 
pair of little zinc drumsticks as he brought the key of 
the transmitter down for the first tryout. 

“T’ve just sent home for a couple of crystal set re- 
ceivers that I put together five or six years ago,” he 
told Sniffy one night. ‘“They’ll be comin’ through most 
any time now. We'll hang one on the Mallet an’ keep 
the other in the caboose. Say! You know a good idea? 
You oughta have some sorta celebration when I in- 
stall °em. You could hammer out something snappy 
about Samuel Morse and Eddie Parker.” 

But the inauguration of the radio controlled 
freight was marked with no such ceremony. In 
the first place, the hogger on the lead jack didn’t know 
his Morse code—neither did any one else in the crew 
outside of Eddie. In the second place, the Mallet’s 
engineer refused to don his earphones. 

“Take them harnessed flowerpots away,” he said. 
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That portion of Mother 
Earth which flew up to 
meet him was no bed of 
gladioluses 


“When I wants ear-muffs I buys the 
kind with fur inside ’em.” 

A wink from Sniffy made him change 
his mind, though. And Eddie pointed 
out to the lead hogger that he didn’t 
have to be familiar with the whole 
alphabet in order to broadcast a dis- 
tress signal. 

“All you gotta do,” he said, “‘is to 
give the Continental Radio code sign for ‘exclama- 
tion mark.’ It goes this way: Dash-Dash—Dot 
—Dot-Dash-Dash. FEasy, ain’t it?” 

““A pipe!” agreed the engineer and then, turning 
gravely to his fireman, “Help me remember that, will 
you, Jake?” 

As for the radio, itself, it worked in a half-hearted 
sort of way when they tried it out on a stretch of track 
below Eden that night. The signals came through from 
the lead engine about as convincingly as the squeak of 
a peanut wagon outside a circus tent when the lion- 
taming act is getting under way. 

“Of course you can’t expect too much from a set 
without an oscillation transformer,” Eddie explained. 
“Sharp tuning is simply out of the question.” 

“T see,” said Sniffy—‘‘clear as mud!” 

**An’ then, too,” the brakeman went on, “the aerial 
oughta be higher. But there’s tunnels on the line, you 
gotta think o’ that.” 

“Oh yes,” Sniffy agreed, “you can’t fly a kite for 
the same reason.” 

A flagman asked if it was possible to get music 
from the receiver, too. 

“Sure thing,” Eddie told him. “TI just slide my 
tuner over to another setting. The transmitter up 
ahead sends on a very low wave length; something 
under two hundred meters.” 

“Is there much chirping being done in that span of 
ether?”’ Sniffy wanted to know. 

“Well,” said Eddie, ‘most of the amateurs use two 
hundred because it’s all the Government allows. An’ 
these portable sets you read about bandits carryin’ 
around with ’em in automobiles generally work at a 
low output, too.” 

Sniffy looked very wise. . 

“Oho!” he said. “So bandits use it. Goodness me!” 


CHILL autumn rain was drumming down on the 

crummy roof as 27 took a long siding some fifty 
miles south of Slateford Junction at 1:10 in the morn- 
ing, about two weeks after the installation of the radio 
control. The Mallet was still at her heels, for the slip- 
pery rails made starting and stopping difficult, even 
when the grades were negligible. 

The delay sheet had 27 booked for a positive meet 
with Number 30 northbound. Number 30 was the 
crack mail of the division. Rumor had it that she 
passed the mileposts by so fast and frequently that 
they looked like an endless cattle guard set up beside 
the track. All the engineer had to do was to blow one 

(Continued on page 58) 






































































































THE mystery of the hidden cruiser 

“Egret” deepens. Terry and his new- 
found friend, Trick, who had been a 
hidden stowaway when she had been 
stolen, decided to attempt to return the 
launch to its owners. It is necessary 
that they return to Terry’s home to 
avoid arousing the suspicions of his 
cousins, Dave and Red. 


PART IV 


RICK dropped his head quickly and be- 
came concerned over the broken plate. “I’m 
awfully sorry,” he muttered. Terry went to 
his assistance. Dave said sourly: “Dishes 

cost money, young feller, case you don’t know it. If Jim 
don’t take you off Saturday we'll tend to it. And glad 
to,” he added meaningly as he arose and tramped out 
to the porch. Red joined him and the two boys set 
about the washing and drying of the dishes in silence. 
“Sorry I busted the plate,” said Trick, “but that 
isn’t bothering me much. Let’s take a walk when we 
get through here. I’ve got something to tell you.” 

The brothers were still on the porch in the gathering 

twilight when Terry and Trick descended the steps 
and wandered toward the beach. It wasn’t until they 
were well away from the house that either spoke. 
Then it was Terry who broke the silence. 

** What is it you want to tell me?” he asked uneasily. 

“IT just found out why Dave’s voice sounds familiar, 
Terry. It’s been bothering me right along, but it 
wasn’t till he told Red to button his mouth that I 
knew. That’s why I dropped that plate. It was Dave 
Yandell who shouted to Captain Connor that night, 
‘Button your mouth and keep going.’ Well, you see 
what that means.” 

“You're plumb crazy,” stammered Terry. But there 
was no conviction in the voice. Trick was right. That 
strange trip to Marco had never been made.’ Instead, 
the Good Luck had turned south, once away from Friend 
Joe, and Dave and Red had turned pirates sure enough! 

Loyalty, however, had its demands,’ and Terry 
looked stubborn. “‘ You can’t prove it,” he muttered. 

“IT don’t want to,”’ answered Trick gently. “Golly, 
I’m not anxious to make trouble. I thought you ought 
to know, Terry.” 

Terry nodded, sighed, and said, his belligerence 
gone: “‘I reckon they did it. I reckon I sort of sus- 
pected it before, but you said there was three or four 
of them and that they lived on the mainland, and I—I 
didn’t want to think they’d do a thing like that.” 

They reached Jim Feathergill’s pier, ard tramping 
out to the end of it, seated themselves with their feet 
hanging over the darkened water. It was a warm 
night and still, and the sky blazed with millions of 
twinkling stars which found reflection in the quiet sea. 

“Gee,” Terry said, dismally, “I didn’t think Dave 
and Red would do anything like that, Trick!” 

“Too bad,” said the other sympathetically, “‘ but 
if we can get the Egret back to—to the owner, maybe 
he won’t make trouble for them. But perhaps you 
won’t want to go ahead with the affair now.” 

“They’d never ought to done it,” said Terry. 
“Being my folks makes it different, sort of, but not 
enough different to keep me out of it. The boat was 
stolen and we know where she is and, the way I figure 
it, we'd ought to get her back to her owner. You said 
awhile ago that Dave and Red weren’t really kin to 
me, and I reckon you were right, and I’m mighty glad 
of it because it don’t seem so bad to go against them 
if they ain’t. But I don’t believe I’d want to touch 

any of that reward money.” 

“Well, we won’t bother about that part of it,” re- 
plied Trick in relieved tones. “The big thing is that 
you aren’t backing down, laddie.” He paused to give 
Terry another chance, if he wanted to take it, then 
added: “I guess we’d better be moseying along back.” 

Red was reading the four-days-old newspaper when 
they returned to the house, and Dave, his elbows on the 
table and a cloud of tobacco smoke hanging about his 
bowed head, was studying the chart. Both men looked 
up as the boysentered. Terry said: “Cousin Red, where 
did you tell me is the best place to catch blues?” 
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The Launch Pirates 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 


Illustrated by Harold N. Anderson 


*Goin’ to try in the mornin’ are you? Well, you-all 
get an early start and go out to the south end o’ the 
little spit t’other side o’ Cat. Know where I mean?” 

“Yes, sir, that little bar over beyond where the tide 
runs in hard.” 

“That's the place. You put out there early an’ get 
your lines over before the tide turns an’ you ought to 
catch a plenty.” 

Terry had trouble getting to sleep that night. He 
tried hard to think of anything but the morrow’s task 
of rescuing the Egret. He saw that task as something 
pretty hopeless. Even if they succeeded in getting the 
big cruiser out of the river there was no assurance that 
he would be able to start her engine. Or that, having 
started it, they would get to Marco or some other har- 
bor unseen by the Yandells. If they were seen—well, 
he mustn’t think of what would happen in that case. 


te tal were away the next morning at not much 
after seven. The sun was still hidden behind the 
horizon mists, and the air was damp and chill. Terry 
started out in the direction of Cat Key, certain that 
the Yandells would expect to see the skiff making for 
the fishing ground that Red had recommended. Once 
around it and hidden from view, he turned south, 
threading his way between Blue and Little Blue. 

At. last, with Big Tree ahead on his left, Terry 
found himself in a deep channel which led straight for 
the entrance of the hidden river. Throttling down, 
he pointed the skiff’s nose around the corner and en- 
tered the silence of the stream. 

Suddenly Trick uttered an exclamation of relief. 
Ahead of them was the wide stern of the cruiser, the 
sunlight bright on the creamy whiteness of her new 
paint. They chugged alongside, made fast and 
scrambled over the cockpit rail. Trick pushed back 
the after companion hatch, and, followed by Terry 
and Snook, stepped down into the little saloon. Terry 
had for the moment forgotten the parrot, and when a 
wild screech broke the stillness he started back. 

A hasty inspection of the. boat showed everything 
as last seen, and the boys. went back on deck. The 
Egret was floating clear of the bottom. They freed the 
bow, and Terry carried.a line into the Pirate and 
made it fast at the stern. Then the second mooring 
was cast off, Terry returned to the skiff and started 
the motor. The Pirate..awoke the echoes as she 
strained at her load, but presently the Egret swung her 
nose away from the mangroves and moved obediently 
in tow. Together, the pup-pupping little skiff leading, 
and the big white cruiser docilely following, the two 
craft went slowly along the gently turning branch. Then 
the basin opened out and Terry shut off his motor. 

Terry decided to await full flood before trying to 
negotiate the turn, and so returned to the deck of the 
cruiser. He and Trick sat forward and went over their 





plansagain. Unthinkingly the boys lowered their voices 
as they talked, and because they did so they were able 
to hear the dip of a paddle well before an approach- 
ing canoe came into sight further up the stream. 

Startled, they stared for a long moment before 
Trick touched his companion’s arm and led him noise- 
lessly back to the protection of the wheel-house. From 
there, keeping to the shadows, they peered up the aisle 
of water beyond the length of the basin. Presently 
the craft showed, one of those high-bowed wooden 
canoes used by the Seminoles. But the single occupant 
of the canoe was no Indian. He sat in the stern and 
handled his long paddle inexpertly. While they 
looked he ceased his efforts and sat staring ahead, 
straight at the cruiser, surprise plainly evident. He 
was a man of around forty years, rather short and 
chunky. A straggly yellowish beard hid much of his 
countenance. But what showed failed to impress the 
watchers favorably. 

The paddle remained poised for several moments. 
Then the mancame cautiously on. In the wheel-house 
the boys whispered anxiously. Terry thought he must 
be a hunter or trapper. If they remained unobserved 
he would go on down the river about his business. 

But the occupant of the canoe did nothing of the 
sort. Having come out into the basin he again 
ceased paddling and sat motionless. At last he urged 
the canoe forward straight for the Egret’s bow. ‘The 
boys crouched and waited. They had both forgotten 
Snook. They remembered him now, though, for a 
sudden defiant bark broke the silence! 

Still not daring to look, the boys held their breath. 
Snook barked again. 

“Come on out of there if you don’t want to lose 
the pup!” called a husky voice. “I'll shoot his fool 
head clean off him if you don’t show yourself.” 

Terry was up like a Jack-in-the-box. “Don't 
you do it!” he cried passionately. 

The man in the canoe gazed up at him. “What are 
you doin’ there?”’ he demanded angrily. 

Terry hesitated, hoping that Trick would think of a 
suitable answer. But, to his surprise, when he glanced 
to where Trick should have been standing beside him 
there was no Trick there. He was still crouching 
below the sill of the high window, but his voice 
reached Terry in a hoarse whisper. 

“Tell him you're looking after the boat for the 
owner,” he prompted. Terry did so, but the man in 
the canoe received the information with incredulity 
and displeasure. 3 

“You come down here,” he said. He dropped his 
paddle and seized a rifle that lay in the bottom of 
the canoe, resting it across his knees. “Come down 
here, I tell you. You’ve got no business on that 
boat.. I’m in charge of her and you're trespassing. 

“But—” began Terry. 
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“Tf you're not out of there before [ bring this gun up 
I'll start shooting,’’ bellowed the enemy. Terry could 
hear Trick moving down the steps to the after cabin, 
and he felt more alarmed when he realized that he was 
alone save for Snook. 

Still he didn’t believe the man would really shoot, 
and he was searching for words when there was a 
sudden shattering of glass, a ripping of wood-and a 
sharp report which, in the stillness of that hidden 
pool, sounded deafeningly. Then Terry was flat on 
the wheel-house deck, not sure whether he had been 
shot or hadn’t! 

He had never been under fire before, and for an 
instant he couldn’t have moved from where he had’ 
fallen had his life depended on it. Again the rifle 
shattered the restored silence. He could hear the 
whine of the bullet this time.. Daylight miraculously 
opened in front of him where solid wood had been a 
moment before and something thudded into the 
lintel of the companionway. 


T= next shot sounded different. But before 
Terry could weigh the difference two more came, 
close together. 

There were sounds of confusion from the water; a 
hoarse voice strident: with rage, the splashing of a 
paddle. Then Trick was peering up from the bottom 
of the steps. 

“Did he get you?”’ he panted. 

Terry shook his- head and stared in fascination ‘at 
the revolver in Trick’s hand. .Then comprehension 
dawned. 

Trick pushed cautiously past him, putting an eye 
to the splintered-hole. 

“He's paddling like thunder!” he announced 
excitedly. “I put-three holes through the bottom of 
the canoe!” 

The canoe was already well into the river above the 
basin, driven by swift, powerful thrusts of the paddle. 
Trick raised the revolver again and brought it slowly 
to aim. 

“Don’t!” cried Terry. “Don’t shoot him!” 

“No fear,” chuckled the other. “I could have 
done that before if I’d wanted to.” The revolver 
spoke and a spurt of water showed in the swirling 
wake of the canoe. The man turned for a last fright- 
ened but malignant look and then sent the now slug- 
gish craft toward the bank at the left and was hidden 
OY the mangroves. Terry drew a long breath of 
relief. 

“Where—where did you get—that?” he asked, 
nodding at the smoking weapon. 

“In the engine room, I saw it there the other day. 
Everson’s, I guess. I was afraid it wasn’t loaded, 
but it was. Lucky.” 

“Well, it was pretty lucky you could shoot,” said 
Terry, “Because that man was plumb mean. Golly; 
+S ab have any idea he really meant to—to try to 

i me!” 

“Huh,” commented Trick contemptuously as he 
looked about the somewhat riddled wheel-house, 
“he’s a bum shot. He oughtn’t to have missed you 
with that first crack.” 

“I don’t think he’ll come back,” said Terry. 
‘Remember how sort of surprised he looked when 
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Slowly, by means of the skiff, they worked her through the bending stream 



































we saw him first? Well, maybe what surprised him 
wasn’t seeing the boat, but finding her up here.” 

“You mean that he wasn’t lying when he said 
he was in charge of her?” 

Terry nodded thoughtfully. “Maybe Dave and 
Red left him to look after her. Maybe he’s a hide- 
out; some feller that’s done something and the 
sheriff’s looking for, and : 

“*And he was with them the other night! I never 
thought of that. Perhaps they picked him up down 
at the mouth of the river * 

“More likely he was waiting farther on, near one 
of the outer keys. Then when they got the boat 
stowed up here this man just goes on up the river 
to where he’s living.” 

Trick looked at the water. ‘“‘Isn’t the tide high 
enough now to swing her around?” he asked. “I'll 
feel more comfortable when we’ve got this darn’ 
hooker headed down-stream!” 

Trick picked up the revolver and slipped it into a 
pocket of his coat. Then, with another anxious look 
toward the upper stream, he said: “‘First thing, ’m 
going to see if I can find some cartridges. You may 
be right about Whiskers staying away, but Id like to 
be ready for him if he decides to come back and shoot it 
out with us. Perhaps I can find a gun for you, too.” 

“Don’t you bother,” answered Terry. “You look 
for cartridges and I'll get hitched up to the stern.” 

A minute or two later Trick joined him, 
patting a rattling pocket and grinning. 
**Found a whole boxful-in Everson’s kit. 
Now I’m ready for Whiskers at any distance 
up to eighty yards.” 

For a quarter of an hour 
they were very busy. Alter- 
nately pulling the cruiser’s 
broad stern along close to 
the fringe of mangroves 
and keeping her bow off 
the spit of sand at the 
upper end of the island 
formed by 
the division 
‘of the 
stream, they 
eventually 
had her 
floating at 
an angle 
across the 
basin. For- 
tunately the 
tide was 
dead and 
offered no 
opposition, 
and — before 
it began to 
run seaward 
again the 
Egret’ s white 
bow was pointing down 
the farther branch and 
the nose of the puttering 
Pirate had shoved her 
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stern into line. Then the skiff worked past the larger 
boat, took‘her bow line aboard and at last began the 
carefully slow process of getting her through the bend- 
ing stream without grounding her. 

The Egret trailed along obediently, as though pleased 
at the prospect of release from this mangrove-walled 
prison. Presently she was floating out in the wide 
channel with the open waters of the sunlit Gulf straight 
ahead as she rode. 

Behind Big Tree the passage was too shallow to 
accommodate the cruiser. Terry chanced the depth be- 
tween Fan and Chuckapluck, towed the cruiser thither 
behind the noisy skiff and anchored her. She lay about 
a mile from the shore, hidden from open'water by a 
small, nameless key lying off the southern point of 
Chuckapluck. 

With the anchor down and the cruiser pointing her 
bow into the current and the Pirate riding astern, 
Terry and Trick descended the little ladder to the 
engine room. 

“Now,” announced Terry as he frowned at the twin 
motors, “all we've got to do is to get this engine 
started.” 


T WELL after twelve the Egret was exactly where 
she had been some two haurs before. 

At about two o'clock there was a wheeze in one eylin- 
der and Terry started a shout of triumph. But he didn’t 
finish it, for the indication of life was a mere fluttering 
of a pulse and was instantly stilled, and although they 
toiled and perspired until the middle of the afternoon 
the Egret’s engine never again uttered a gasp. 

The tide was dead low when they finally gave up. 
They closed ports and windows and hatches and 
locked them, and finally headed the Pirate toward 
home. Disappointment and defeat lay heavily on 
their spirits, and Terry could find no consolation in the 
thought that Whiskers might search for the cruiser, 
and find her, or that anyone sailing up or down the 
middle channels might easily catch sight of her signal 
mast above the mangroves. 

To lend a semblance of truth to their implied inten- 
tion of fishing they anchored the skiff in the channel 
between Jasper and Croaker and put their lines out. 
Fortune was with them and the bluefish bit about as 
fast as hooks could be baited. Half an hour sufficed to 
place eight good-sized blues in the boat, and they 
pulled in the stone anchor and chugged on again. 
































“For Pete's sake, let’s get away! 
Come on! They'll kill ust” 








The Good Luck was absent from her moor- 
ings when they swung into the channel 
behind Friend Joe. So, according to pre- 
arranged plan, they picked out three of the 
fattest fish and bore them over to the store. 
Jim was grateful, and after he had sum- 
moned the negress to take charge of them he 
wanted to know where they had been 
caught, and so they told him, although Terry 
was eager to introduce a subject of more in- 
terest to him, and then had to listen to some 
of his experiences in fishing for blues. It 
(Continued on page 58) 
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“It is not the work, or the kind of work, but 
the spirit in which it is done that makes it free 
or servile, honorable or degrading.” 

—Dean Inge. 


Strong impulses are but another name for 
energy. Energy may be turned to bad uses; 
but more good may always be made of an 
energetic nature, than of an indolent and im- 
passive one. —~John Stuart Mill. 


Enthusiasm imparts itself magnetically and 
fuses all into one happy and harmonious unity of 
feeling and sentiment. —-A. Bronson Alcott. 


Religion is among the most powerful causes of 
Enthusiasm. —Burke. 


Every production of genius must be the pro- 
duction of enthusiasm. —Disraeli. 


Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm. 
Longfellow. 











VERY worth while achievement since the beginning of the world 

has been the result of some one’s enthusiasm. Nothing can be accom- 
plished without it. To have enthusiasm means to do everything that 
you undertake with all your might. This was the quality that Theodore 
Roosevelt had in mind when he said, “‘ Hit the line hard, do not foul and 
do not flinch, but hit the line hard.’’ Roosevelt himself was the very em- 
bodiment of enthusiasm. It was one of the outstanding qualities of his lead- 
ership. It was irresistible. He swept other people along with him, and he 
got things done by the sheer force of his enthusiasm, that he had been 
told were impossible to accomplish. 

Enthusiasm makes a monotonous job interesting. Without it we 
plod drearily through a task that often might be a real adventure. We 
must all of us submit to a certain amount of routine, and perform many 
But if we go at 
them with enthusiasm, with energy, and with cheerfulness we get our work 


tasks that in themselves are not especially interesting. 


done not only more efficiently, but with greater pleasure and profit to our- 
selves and others. 
You have all of you known cases where a weak team defeated one 


apparently much stronger. But they could never have succeeded without 
enthusiasm. No indifferent or lazy team ever yet played in a champion- 
ship game, and no indifferent or lazy man ever achieved real success. 

I am not suggesting that a boy should pretend to feel something that 
he does not. 


Enthusiasm should be genuine and sincere. It is based on 
certain definite qualities. One 
of these is energy. The boy 
who drags around a listless, 
ailing body can not expect to 
feel much enthusiasm or in- 
I have 
often emphasized the individ- 
ual responsibility of every boy 
to make and keep himself 
physically fit. It is my con- 
viction, based on my experi- 
ence, that most boys with 
determination and a willing- 
ness to follow the simple rules 
prescribed, can make and keep 
themselves physically strong. 

Another factor in enthu- 
ee. _ siasm is what I may term, 
= Fh the right attitude of mind. It 


terest in anything. 
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Enthusiasm is the height of man; it is the 
passing from the human to the divine. 
—Emerson. 


The sense of this word among the Grecks 
affords the noblest definition of it; enthusiasm 
signified God in us. —Mme. de Stae!. 

The keen spirit 
Seizes the prompt occasion—makes the thought 
Start into instant action, and at once 
Plans and performs, resolves and executes! 
—Hannah More. 
Oh! ’tis easy 
To beget great deeds; but in the rearing of them 
The threading in cold blood each mean detail, 
And furze brake of half-pertinent circumstance 
There lies the self-denial. 





Charles Kingsley. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 
—Lon6&fellow. 
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is an attitude that helps to overcome the human tendency to be selfish, 
and develop a habit as well as a capacity for thinking about other 
people. It is the fundamental spirit back of the Good Turn. Do not 
think about what you get out of a thing, but about what you put in. 
When next you have a disagreeable or monotonous job try going at it with 
a smile, and see how much easier it becomes. One of the biggest assets a 
boy can have isa sincere smile. It does a lot of good. It expresses friendli- 
ness, generosity, and the imagination that turns a jcb into a game. So, 
smile when you start a thing, go at it with all the energy that is in you, 
and you will find that you have developed genuine enthusiasm. Another 
thing—keep it up. It is not so hard to start things with enthusiasm. To 
carry them through, in the face of difficulties, involves real character. 

I am urging every boy to try to cultivate this quality of enthusiasm 
because I believe that as a nation, America is tremendously handicapped 
by indifference on the part of many people to conditions to-day. We 
know that notwithstanding the energy and the great expense that have 
been involved to arouse people to a sense of civic responsibility, relatively 
few of our people feel enough interest to participate actively in civic 
affairs. In our national elections, for instance, it has proved difficult to 
bring out fifty per cent. of those who are responsible and qualified, who are 
interested enough to register and vote, and in our local governmental 
affairs sometimes this is much less. There are some who care so little for 
the good name and honor of the country that they act openly in defi- 
ance of the law, and others 
who tolerate, through indiffer- 
ence, conditions which should 
not be permitted, and look on 
evading their civic responsi- 
bilities as a joke. 

So I hope that every boy 
will, as a result of his experi- 
ences in school, <t home, in 
church, and on the playground, 
develop in himself that quality 
of enthusiasm, and that he 
will, because of earnest and 
honest conviction, do every- 
thing that he undertakes wit 1 
all his might. I hope that 
every boy will resolve first, 
last, and all the time to hit 
the line hard. 
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THE SCOUT WORLD 


HE next World 

Jamboree of 

Boy Scouts 

will be held in 
Hungary in the summer 
of 1933. The decision to 
vo to Hungary was made 
hy the recent Interna- 
tional Scout Conference 
at Vienna, Austria, at 
which the Chief Scout 
Executive was a delegate 
and from which the Amer- 
ican delegates have just 
returned. This news will, 
[ am sure, interest every 
Boy Scout and stimulate 


him to read about the 
history of this famous 
country. 


Hungary has had a 
romantic history, indeed, 
and one which every Boy 
Scout who is planning to 
go to the 1933 Jamboree 
should study so that when 
he gets there he may know 
something of the traditions 
and varied interests of the nation 
whose guest he is. Across 
Hungary, as every student of 
geography knows, flows the re- 
nowned Danube River, one of 
the great interior waterways of 
Europe. This river cuts through 
Budapest, the twin cities, the 
capital of the nation. 

A most unusual site has been 
chosen for the Jamboree. It is 
the former royal preserve of 
Giédéllé lying some twenty miles 
northeast of the capital city, 
near the edge of the great Hun- 
garian plain. ‘There are over 


30,000 acres within the confines 
of the G6d6I6 tract, more than 
half of which is still heavily 
forested. The palace and adja- 
cent grounds were presented by 
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Skipper Barlar of Atlanta introduces two famous Scouts. Paul 
Siple greets Eagle Scout Douglas Oliver who went to Africa 


More than 2,000 Canadian Scouts participated in the Toronto Circus. 
is performing an outstanding signaling display 


By James E. West 
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the people of Hungary to the late Emperor 
Franz Josef I at his coronation in 1867 and 
were used as a summer palace and home by the 
royal family down to the time of his death, and 
by Emperor Karl, his successor, for the brief 
period of the latter’s reign. Indeed, in the 
summer palace, which every visitor to the 
Jamboree will be enabled to see, is the upper 
room where Karl, the last Emperor, signed the 
papers of abdication which removed him as 
tuler of the great empire. 

Since the World War the palace at Gédollé 
has been used by the Regent of Hungary, Ad- 
miral Horthy, and the surrounding preserves 
have been turned over to the Department of 
Agriculture of the Hungarian nation. Already 
plans are being made to lay out the great Scout 
Camp for 1933. Where Boy Scouts’ tents will 
rise, only a few years ago the Emperors and 
their guests and, long before them, a family of 
Hungarian nobles, hunted wild boars and stags 
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President L. W. Baldwin of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, and mem 


National Executive Board is greeted by Troop 47, of Wichita, Kans. 


ber of the 
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Eleven hundred Scouts assisted Pittsburgh police in the sixth annual traffic 
count in that city. Their figures are used by the Better Traffic Bureau 


Here a special group 


Troop 90, of Sterling, Ill, prepared for a 390-mile bike hike that carried them into 
two states on ten days of leisurely travel 


in the great forest preserves of the 
park. The Hungarian people are striv- 
ing tremendously, despite the economic 
distress from which they suffer along 
with almost all of the European coun- 
tries, to make this Jamboree a great 
success and one worthy of being a meet- 
ing place of the Scouts of all the world. 
Like other nations where Scouting has 
made good progress, the Boy Scouts of 
Hungary and the people of Hungary 
alike are justly proud of the fine Scout 
Movement there. 


International Conference 
HE selection of the place for the 
World Jamboree was not the only 
important action of the International 
Conference at Vienna, by any means. 
Mr. George W. Olmsted and Mr. Robert 
S. Hale, who, as I told you last month, 
were the delegates with the Chief Scout 









Executive, all found many things of interest 
and concern. These, however, very largely 
embrace technical matters relating to the ad- 
ministration of Scouting and to the international 
arrangements which make our Movement the 
greatest of world brotherhoods. Lord Baden- 
Powell, the Chief Scout of the World, just re- 
turned from a most interesting trip in which he 
visited the British Boy Scouts Association in 
the Antipodes and in South Africa, was present at 
the sessions and brought a most inspiring message 
to us all. At the end there was a review of 
Austrian Boy Scouts by the Chief Scout of the 
World and Dr. Wilhelm Miklas, the President of 
the Austrian Republic, together with officials of 


. the Pfadfinder O6esterreichs (Austrian Boy 


Scouts) and delegates to the conference as ob- 

servers. I was honored with an opportunity to 

present to the delegates the re:ult of the White 

House Conference on Child Welfare. 
(Concluded on page 66) 
































































The Gentle Bloodhound! 


‘THE true English bloodhound—in Scotland called “* sleuth-hound’’—is able to trail human 
quarry almost miraculously because of three factors: One, that part of his head and brain 
to which nerves carry messages from his nose is broad and highly developed. Two, his keen 
sense of smell is, from early puppyhood, trained with utmost care. And, three, even the 
most careful criminal leaves one clue—human odor. 

There are few true bloodhounds in America to-day; the American “bloodhound” is a 
mixture, originating before the Civil War when slave owners used dogs to hunt down escaping 
slaves. They crossed foxhounds with Great Danes and Cuban mastiffs, producing a variety 
known as ‘Nigger-hounds,” and although less trustworthy trackers, these bloodhounds 
were undeniably bloodthirsty. ‘They would attack their prey viciously, and fugitives lived 
in terror. 

The true bloodhound is a black and tan,dog with a peculiarly wrinkled face, and a neck 
so long his nose can touch trail without his changing pace. His ears are so long they can 
overlap in front of his nose. In spite of a bloodcurdling bay, he is gentle and affectionate. 
He works eagerly—on a leash, so that his prey won’t kill him before human pursuers catch 
up!—and “‘trees”’ but never attacks his quarry. He can follow trail most successfully at night 
or in the dawn, and at the best is baffled only by water. 

Pure-bred, and properly trained, a good bloodhound is worth $1,000. Packs are kept 
in England and Scotland where they can be telephoned for in emergency, and carried by 
motor to the scene of the crime. There they indicate, usually, only the direction the criminal 
has taken—where, perhaps, he has boarded a train. 

A nationally famous pack of true bloodhounds, used in this country some thirty years 
ago, once successfully tracked robbers of a Union Pacific train in Wyoming, from scent taken 
fifty hours after the robbery, on a chase over rocky ground, ina pursuit that lasted more than 
thirty-six hours. —J. MANLEY. 








BOYS’ LIFE 


CURIOUS! 


Rope Records 


HE Indians of Peru, under the ryle 

of the Incas, kept records. One sent 
messages by means of knots on ropes 
or strings of different colors. These 
knotted records were called quipus. 

Both the positions of the knots and 
the colors of the strings had a meap. 
ing. Soldiers would be recorded op 
red. Yellow was used for gold, white 
for silver. 

By placing one color before or after 
another, or by other changes in posi. 
tion, a kind of cipher was formed by 
which messages could be sent. For 
instance, if a red string was placed 
before a green string, or after it, jt 
might mean that in one case a battle 
was lost, and in the other, that a battle 
was won. Sometimes verbal messages 
were sent, and sometimes a verbal mes. 
sage would accompany the quipu. 

For carrying these messages there 
were couriers stationed along the high- 
ways at intervals, somewhat after the 
manner of the Pony Express, in huts 
built to protect them from bad weather. 
Fast runners were chosen, and mes- 
sages were relayed from station to sta- 
tion for hundreds of miles. 

The decimal system was used in 
tying knots; on a quipu, in a numerical 
record, the number of units was placed 
at the lower end of the string, a few 

inches above that were the tens, at an equal distance above that, the 
hundreds, and so on up to tens of thousands. The upper cords in the quipu 
which is illustrated contain the sumof the numbers recorded on the 
groups of strings to which they are attached. 

—E.izasetu Bisnor Jounson. 
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The World’s Smallest Motor 


HIS electric motor, so small that it had to be mounted on a ring, was 

built by Eugene Reinbold while he was a Senior at a St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, High School. It is only % of an inch high and weighs less than a 
quarter of an ounce. The armature was made from a section of a nail, 
which was drilled, and the shaft of the drill cut off and left in the armature 
to form the motor’s shaft. Two and a quarter inches of wire were used on 
the armature and six inches of the thinnest wire wound the field coils. 
The commutator was made of thin sheet bronze and the brushes are 
only % inch long and are made from Christmas-tree tinsel. The motor 
runs at a high speed on 2 volts. 

It furnishes approximately 3 flea-power when going strong. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


BUT TRUE! 


An Artificial Horizon 

N AIRPLANE pilot knows when he is flying level by his three senses. First, his 

eyes, by which he sees the horizon, second, by his inner ear which, by means 
of the semicircular canals which act like small spirit levels, tells him where he is out 
of balance, and third, the feel of his own weight or the pull of gravity. He is not, how- 
ever, able to distinguish between the pull of gravity and the pull of other forces such 
as centrifugal force. For instance, in a loop, centrifugal force may cause you to think 
that you are still sitting quietly in your seat, as you have been while flying level, 
although the earth is rapidly going around over your head. 

The “Sperry Horizon”’ is an instrument to show at a glance whether the air- 
plane is climbing or diving or tipping to one side or the other when the true horizon 
is not visible. The miniature airplane in the face of the instrument rises above the 
broad white horizon line when the airplane is climbing, sinks below when it dives and 
rotates on its axis when the plane tips. 

The broad white line of the artificial horizon is kept parallel to the true horizon 
by a gyroscope. 

This instrument is often invaluable in fog or at night, when flying “blind.” 

—Auvucustus Post. 


A Tragedy of the Woods 

ERE is a weird record of a tragedy found in the woods of 

Yosemite National Park. It is the antlers and skeleton of 

a Roosevelt Buck, which evidently became tangled with the tree 

when it was a sapling. Being unable to free himself the Buck 

died of starvation and as the decades passed the oak completely 
surrounded the skull. 

The tremendous spread of antlers of deer, elk and 
moose make them particularly susceptible to such 
ns tragedies. Not infrequently two males will lock their 
\ horns while fighting and at a later date two interlocked 
skeletons will bear witness of a tragedy of the forest. 
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The Terror of the Alps 


O DANGER in the Alps is more terrible than the avalanche or great 
snow-slide. 

Avalanches are divided into several classes. There is the stroke ava- 
lanche, the main sort, which consists of great masses of snow and ice 
that have become loosened on the heights, by the melting by the sun or 
by atmospheric conditions, and often without warning will begin to sweep 
down the mountainside, carrying all in its track to death and destruction. 

When these sliding avalanches gather up masses of earth and huge 
rocks as they go, they become dirty and ugly, and are then known as 
ground or black avalanches. 

The third kind is the most dreaded of all—the dust avalanche. 
While the others occur, more or less, according to well known rules, and 
at particular times, its movements are erratic, and most fearful in result. 
The dust avalanche is composed of dry, powdery snow, which has fallen, 
often to great depths, on the slippery surfaces of rocky cliffs or glaciers, 
and is thus sensitive to the slightest vibration, and subject to the tornado- 
like winds so frequent in these mighty ranges. Loosened from its position, 
perhaps’ by the dropping of an overhanging rock, or the footfall of a 
wild animal, or a sudden gust of wind; it begins to run downward, at first 
gently and quietly, then growing in volume by drawing down with it 
other beds of snow. If caught up by the wind, it gathers speed and with 
an ever increasing power and deafening roar, sometimes a whole moun- 
tainside is caught up in the raging hurricane, which, leaping like a huge 
stream of spray-covered water from precipice to precipice, carries trees 
and chalets like straws through the air. 

A frequent phenomenon of this form of avalanche is known as “snow 
flags.” Often the wind on the mountain tops will lift up great columns 
of snow and whirl it into the air in gigantic spirals. Sometimes the snow 
disappears into the clouds. Sometimes it spreads itself out like a pall 
of smoke; sometimes it shoots about like frozen flames in a beautiful 
and weird manner. 

The Swiss government is doing all in its power to safeguard life and 
property against these thunderbolts of nature. Line upon line of stakes, 
supported by heavy wire, have been driven into the mountainsides. In 
other places solid concrete walls form the defense works. But in spite 
of all precautionary measures, there is a toll of lives each year. 

Among those who perished last winter was an American boy, Robert 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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WHAT'S NEW IN THE NEWS 
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receive their University scholarships, worth approximately $5,000 Gi \| whoo 
each. Left to right they are Raymond S. Doerr, Battle Creek, Michigan, ~ *S> ‘ the | 
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Holt, Jr., of Philadelphia, negotiated the distance Sam, Z wt a & nine ringers out of ten tries a but t 
in two hours and thirty minutes—an unofficial : 
“junior record” for the distance 
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HE one-cylinder auto seems to be coming back. This time as a “pusher” type. These two - : dev 
enterprising Detroit boys, George Wendel and Billy Hawkins, proudly display their miniature , ~~ m | 
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roR ALL BOYS 


OUR COUNCIL FIRE = ®y Dan Beard 


NSPIRED by the wilderness, 

written and illustrated in the 
forest with the quill of an Amer- 
ican eagle. 


MERICA was not born in a palace, a night 
club, or a beauty shop, but in the Big Out- 
doors! Its front yard was the sand of the 
mighty ocean; its back yard the howling 

wilderness. Both sea and land shouted a challenge 
to man, dared him to leave, dared him to stay. 

The challenge was voiced in the thunder of the 
breakers, the crazy laugh of the loon, the grunting 
of the moose, the howl of the timber wolf, the war- 
whoop of the Indians, and the shivering scream of 
the panther. America wanted no mollycoddles. 
The challenge was accepted, and out of the ensuing 
turmoil the America that we know was born. 

It was the great TE men of the same type as Eric 
the Red, Hendrick Hudson, Capt. Miles Standish, 
and Capt. John Smith, who made the first settle- 
ments on our Atlantic Coast. 

It is true that all men do not measure up to the 
standard set by Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Boone, George Rogers Clark, Lincoln, and Roosevelt; 
but thank God, our boys do! They understand and 
believe in the “‘simple things, the true things, the 
silent men who do things.” 

“The true things” are foreign to the great white ways 
of the gang-ridden cities, where politics, art, science, 
and crime have combined to make things wonderfully 
complex. There were no flabby-faced, thick-waisted 
men among our pioneers; on the contrary, the wilder- 
ness men were tall, slender and athletic, often over six 
feet in their moccasins, with a build that suggests Vik- 
ing ancestors, their arms like young hickory trees, and 
the hands grasping the long-barreled ‘* New Purchase” 
or Kaintucky” rifle were muscular and well shaped; 
their eyes were as a rule the gray eyes of a rifleman; 
and like the eyes of the American eagle, they seemed 
to look through you rather 
than at you. 

But we have just gone 
through the age of weaken- 
ing luxury, the age of self- 
indulgence. Luxury will kill 
aman or anation, but hard- 
ship will give long life to 
both. Our brother scouts 
were long and lean athletes, 
atype which did not come 
from Europe, Asia, or Africa. 
No, this type was made, 
developed, or evolved by life 
in the forests and open 
prairies of America. 


The suns of summer seared his 
skin; 

The gray rocks gnarled his 
massive hands; 

But ’mid the lurch and crash 
of trees 

The fates turned out—A 
MAN 

‘ 
te WAS men like these, not gangsters and bootleg- 
gers, who hewed out of the raw materials our 

America; therefore when we build our council fire let 

us hark back to primitive things and open our Scout 

Council as did the prophet Ezekiel, and like him we 

may hear a great rattling of dry bones. Now let the 

bugler blow the assembly call to the Four Winds and 

let the assembly cry in unison: “Ta unchen?” (from 

whence blows the wind?). Then may the medicine 

man give this invocation, which must be done loudly 

but reverently, and with due solemnity. 


Grant us, Great Sprrit, THE Warm Heart oF 
ScHA-WA-WACH-EN, 
Tue Sweet Soura Winn! 
Lenn us THE SEarcHING KeEN Wispom or OLD 
Lo-WA-NACH-EN, 
: Tue Comp Norta Winp! 
SHED UPON US THE GLORY OF THE STAR OF BETHLE- 
HEM, O, GACH-PAT-TE-Y-EUNK, 
Tue East Winn! 
Anp Enpow vs witH THE ViGoR AND VIRILITY OF 
WounD-cHEN-EUNK, 
Tue Borsterous West Winp! 


The fire maker with drill and bow or flint and steel 
193] 
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creates the mystic blaze and, at its first flare, the as- 
sembled Scouts cry, “How! How! How! Nannie 
Leketch! (So be it!)” 


No less a person than the prophet Ezekiel has told 
us that the four winds will put the Great Spirit in 
us and we shall live in our own land. 
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So we Scouts have the best authority for laying 
out our council ground according to the points of 
the compass, the four winds of the earth, “the 
breath of life,’ and we also will prophesy and do so 
on the dry bones of the pessimist, of the atheist, and 
the materialist, and cry: ‘“‘We will lay sinews upon 
you and will bring up flesh upon you, and cover you 
with skin, and put breath in you.” Aye, Scouting 
will put a soul into your dry bones and make men 
of you. Listen to the voice of the boys who are 
soon to take your places. Oh, dusty brained scien- 
tists, who claim there is no soul because your own 
is shriveled and dry, while we Boy Scouts can agree 
with you that the body is from Nature, whatever 
that means, we claim that the human mind can and 
does rise above natural things. 

Boyhood is a sacred trust, and to the neglect of its 
proper care is due practically all of our national and 
family troubles, yet when I first arrived in New York, 
I was appalled to find it a city built with the belief 
that there were no such things as children in the 
world—or that they were not wanted in this city. 
There was no place for the boys to play without being 
arrested. I remember when I first began to write 
for magazines and to write books for boys, I put 
pages of protest against this condition, demanding 





ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


that playgrounds be made for children, but the 
editors smiled at me blandly telling me that such talk 
was ephemeral and sentimental rot—while they 
calmly drew the fatal blue pencil through it. But I 
was only a little ahead of the times; playgrounds 
now exist in all our important cities, and the ephem- 
eral rot had been accepted as practical common sense. 
Someone else had the same vision and brought the 
air castle down to a foundation on earth. 

Scouting was an air castle, not a material thing, 
neither can it be properly said to be only an in- 
tangible thought. It is more; it is an ideal, and 
hence, immortal—for immortality is not to be found 
in material things—not even in achievement—but 
it lives in lofty ideals. Like the boy himself, Scouting 
is a living soul and has a material body. 


Altar Fires 

HE fires of the Four Winds should be built upon 

elevated or altar fireplaces, but we want every- 
thing to flavor of the wilderness, so let us build our 
fireplaces of logs, log-cabin fashion, making them about 
the height of an ordinary kitchen table, then filling 
them with stones, sod, turf or any non-combustible 
material. On top of the filling, plaster about five 
inches of clay or mud, hammer it down until it forms 
a hard and even hearth for your fire. 

These altar fires, because of their elevation, give 
better light than fires built on the ground; also, be- 
cause of their elevation, it requires less discomfort 
in building, mending, and attending them. We must 
not forget that four lights give better and more even 
illumination than one central light; the latter is 
always between the speakers and their audience. 
But with an egg-shaped or elliptical council ring and 
with an audience seated upon the bleachers (logs) 
at one end, the speakers or performers can be seen and 


heard by all. 


Stage Entrances 
E HAVE two stage entrances at the east end 
of the grounds through which the Medicine 
Man, the speaker, or the pageants enter. This 
arrangement adds mystery to the ceremony, and it 
always gives the audience a thrill when the Indian 
suddenly and silently steps from the gloom of the 
forest into the firelight to give his invocation to 
the four winds. Also when the four fire wardens, 
garbed as befitting their stations, silently step 
from the forest upon the opposite side, with un- 
lighted torches in their hands, for be it known 
that when the Medicine Man produces the 
flame, and while the Scouts are yelling “How! 
How!” the fire wardens light their torches from 
the Medicine Man’s fire and with them set the 
fires of the Four Winds blazing. 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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Atom instantly put on his most serious look. I wasn’t sore. I just did it because some one hiad ty a 
“Indeed, sir, you have come to the right place. I never got licked much. You see, a guy who woul wh 
And I might add that the fee will be very reasonable. bully a younger kid would usually be yellow, anyway or do 
I always charge half-price to half-wits. What can I I’ve had lots of things happen which I didn’t like, by; Einst 
do for you?” I’ve never been what you'd call really angry for mor “N 
“You can cut out the wisecracks and be serious.” than a minute or two at a time in my life. Even they some! 
Jiggs paused as if trying to put into words the thing I didn’t do or say anything to be ashamed of. I don’ va— 
which was on his mind. “Atom, how does a person go believe I’ve ever been mad in an athletic contest,” \deli 
about it to get mad?” “Humph,” Atom said. “Maybe if I was as big a teeth 
Atom looked disgusted. you are, I could say that, too. .Anyway, what's the a | 
““And I thought for once in your life you were use of feeling bad about it? You ought to be darned ilies 
going to be serious,” he said. “Next thing you'll glad it’s so. It’s being so crazy good-natured and hay. He 
be asking me how high is ‘up’ or something like ing hardly an enemy in this school, or in any other for time 
that.” that matter, that makes you the most popular guy was 1 
““No, I mean it. Suppose I wanted to get sore at around here.” 
a certain time, how could I do it?” “Well, I always have been proud of my temper up 
Atom looked at him suspiciously for a second, but to now. But to-day I was reading an article by a may 
his friend was very evidently in earnest. who said that sometimes an easy-going player who 
“Why, I can’t tell. You’d just get that way, I never lost his temper could perform way above his ow) 
guess. You know how it is when you get sore. Some- head if he could once get thoroughly angry. He said 
thing happens which you don’t like. Then before you that most players were angry a lot during a football 
know what’s going on, you're saying and doing things game anyway, and it was harmful to their playing, 
N WHICH “Atom” Dickson ee qorped as 4 sy 7 a It’s yy > But “ Es pase Cres berg — oe in- 
; : explain, but everybody does it. Probably you've fe spirec if something made him fighting mad during 
“ finds the answer to the question, that way when some one slugged you in football.” a contest. I guess I’m that kind of a player, and it 
What can make an easy-going Jiggs shook his head, puzzled. would be nice if I could try it during the Addison game 
big guy mad>” “Honest, Atom, I don’t think I have. Some of the next Saturday. Of course I always work just as hard “} 
guys get slugged, I imagine, but I’m so much bigger as I can on every play, but we’ve all got to play better justi 
than any other player in the league that they don’t than we ever have before if we're going to beat Addi- writi 
ERCIVAL WILLARD, better known to his ever hit me except by accident. Besides, you — son. That getting sore might help me if I could som 
friends as Jiggs, because of his fondness for that I always play clean, and when you play clean manage it. : eis ( 
corned beef and cabbage, opened the door of the other fellow isn’t very apt to keep trying dirty You’d like to try it out? “Ex 
his room without bothering to knock, and work on you.” — ‘ , g “Sure, if what he says is true, and he seemed to 
throw his notebook at Atom Diskson. his soceamete. “No, [ll admit they wouldn’t get dirty with you. know what he was talking about. I wish I knew what 
Atom diacieed auteseticdiie Te was to andl hak But they would with me, no matter how clean I a player gets mad at. Then maybe I could be that 
he did not offer a very good target, anyway, and three played. They’d know I couldn't do anything to — just once myself.” | . 
years as Jiggs’ best friend had made him expert in them. And another thing. How many guys do you Well, as far as getting you sore goes, I think I 
; think are going to slug you when they know that you could do that easy enough. But there wouldn't be 
won the league boxing tournament? It’s a wonder any use in it, because it wouldn’t hold over into a 
they aren’t afraid to tackle you, even. But things game. You’d get over it in a minute. That's your 
must have happened away from the football field that nature.” 
have made you sore lots of times.” “You really think you could get me sore?” Jiggs 
“Not since I came to Brandon. I can remember asked. “I'll bet you anything that you couldn't.” 
back in the grades that I used to get into fights once in “It’s a bet,” Atom told him. “You'll promise to 
a while with fellows older than I was, mostly because forgive me if I do?” 
they picked on some friend of mine. But even then “Yup,” Jiggs answered. “Sure I will.” 
“Boy, watch my dust. Your lifeless and bleeding 
carcass will be strewn all around the place to-morrow. 
There won’t e 
“All right. Save the speech for a funeral oration 
before I stuff you into the waste-basket. Then come 
down stairs to the social hall. I want you to play 
two or three numbers before quiet hour. Because, 
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properly to-night. I want some advice.” 
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you little shrimp, you may have your faults, but 
there isn’t any One your size in the United States who 
can play the piano half as well as you can.” 
HAT evening in the half-hour between quiet hour 
and “lights out,” Atom Dickson called at the 
room of Jimmy Anderson, who lived up on the next 
z. 
ay he said, “you’ve got to help me. You're 
the big shot in English around here, and you ought to 
he able to make up some pretty classy poetry.” 

Jimmy waved his hand airily. 

“Anything you say. Do you give me the subject 
or do | furnish my own. I think a little sonnet on the 
Einstein theory would be pretty good.” 

“Not to-day, thanks,” Atom told him. “I want 
something juicy on the roommate’s first name—Perci- 
yal—which could be sung to the tune of ‘Sweet 
Adeline.” Something that will make him gnash his 
teeth and tear his hair.” 

“T get you,” Jimmy grinned. “Give me about five 
minutes.” 

He retired to his desk, and in less than the allotted 
time jumped up and handed Atom a paper on which 
was written the following: 


Sweet Per-ci-val (lots of accent on 
that last syllable, please), 
Our Per-ci-val, 
For your sweet name 
We had to fall (pronounced “fahl” by 
poetic license No. 57923). 
A sissy boy, 
A sweet young doll, 
You’ rethe cutest thing we know (chord, professor), 
Sweet Per-ci-val. (Thundrous applause.) 


“How’s that? A wow, eh?” Jimmy asked with 
justifiable pride. “Maybe I ought to take up poetry- 
writing as a lifework. I think I would if there weren’t 
so many rotten eggs in the world.” 

“Of course it’s a lovely thing,” Atom told him. 
“Exquisite. But isn’t that rhyme in the fourth line 


alittle off color? I don’t mean to be at all critical in 
the presence of genius, but ‘val’ and ‘fall’ don’t go 
together like ‘love’ and ‘dove.’”’ 

“A mere trifle,” Jimmy stated. “The correct pro- 
nunciation is given in a note beside the word, together 
with the poetic license number. What more could 
you ask?” 

“Well, the thing is certainly a little gem. Be 
around to-morrow night after supper in the social 
hall, and we'll see how it will go with Jiggs.” 

“You want to look out he doesn’t bust you one on 
the nose when he hears it. It’s a good thing for you 
he’s always good-natured.” 

“Shh. Don’t tell anyone,” Atom said with mock 
seriousness, “but he won’t be able to catch me. I’m 
going to wear roller skates.” 

“Fool,” Jimmy growled to the closing door. 


AFTER supper the following evening, Atom sought 

» out his friend Jiggs Willard. 

“Hey, Jiggs,” he said, “come on over to the social 
hall. I'm going to play awhile and some of the guys 
are going to sing.” 

Jiggs looked at his friend suspiciously for a second. 
Atom didn’t usually play unless he was urged to do 
so. But the big full-back figured that perhaps some of 
the other fellows had done the urging, and he went 

ong. 

Atom tried several popular numbers first and then 
played one or two of the old standbys that everyone 
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knows. Before he had finished the second, the group 
in the social hall were singing lustily. The third old 
song Atom chose was “Sweet Adeline,” and all the 
fellows were with him on it. When he reached the 
end he said over his shoulder without stopping: 

* All right now, the new words.” 

And to Jiggs’ horror he heard the grinning chorus 
around him shouting his name at the top of their lungs. 
He listened to catch all the words. 


Sweet Per-ci-val, 
Our Per-ci-val, 
For your sweet name, 


We had to fahl. 


After the final barber-shop chord they turned to- 
ward him expectantly. 

“Tsn’t that pretty classy, Jiggs?’’ Atom asked him. 

Now the name Percival was one of the few things 
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He hated it, and did his 


Jiggs was sensitive about. 
best to use his nickname whenever it was possible. 
For a second even the good-natured Jiggs saw red, 


but with an effort he made himself smile. It was a 
sickly smile, but it was the best he could do. 

“You,” he told Atom with a good deal of feeling, 
“can sit on a tack and thank Heaven it isn’t a cactus.” 

If that had been the end of the thing Jiggs would 
probably never have lost his temper more than he did 
when he first heard the song. But Atom saw to it 
that there was more. The rest of the day “Sweet 
Percival” was the most popular song at Brandon. 
Those who had been taught the new words by Atom 
and Jimmy told others about them, and, of course, 
each new person who heard them wanted to learn 
them, too. They were catchy and humorous. For 
that reason Jiggs was greeted with them wherever he 
went. Before class several would-be soloists rendered 
the number for the benefit of everyone, and Jiggs did 
his best to look as if it didn’t bother him. At noon 
when the boys went into the social hall after dinner 
for the fifteen minutes before classes began, Atom was 
there and the thing was sung three or four times with 
and without harmony. Worst of all, several of the 
boys had called upon their imaginations and con- 
structed other verses, which they insisted on singing. 
However, none of these new ones ever became as 
popular as the original. 

Naturally, there was bound to be a blow-up, and it 
came on Thursday evening in the social hall. Atom 
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sat down in front of the piano, and Jiggs knew what 
was coming. Desperately he strove to keep his tem- 
per. He knew that only harm could come from losing 
it, and in a measure he held himself in. He stepped 
over to the piano stool and picked up his roommate. 

**Come on, vou little sap,” he said in a voice which 
pretty successfully hid the torrid state of his feelings, 
‘vou ought to be studying instead of hanging around 
here.” Thus with Atom struggling in his arms he 
made an exit from the social hall. However, up in the 
room with Atom he could not hold in any longer. He 
set his friend down in a chair and glared at him. 
Atom, who guessed what was coming, for once re- 
frained from making a wisecrack. 

“Listen, you,” Jiggs said savagely, “from now on 
you're going to forget that fool song, see? Because 
the next time I hear you playing or singing it I'll 
poke you one, and don’t forget it. What’s more, 
you’re not helping anyone else remember it, either.” 
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Again and again Brandon 
used this fighting demon 





_ “Gee, Jiggs, I didn’t know you felt that way about 
it. Of course Ill forget it.” 
*You’re tootin’ you will. I'll see to that.” 


6 ne two boys sat down at opposite sides of the 
study desk. For three or four minutes Jiggs read 
desperately without looking up. Finally, when he 
did glance over the top of his book as he turned a 
page, he saw Atom grinning at him. It took more than 
a boxing champion to curb Atom’s irrepressible spirit. 

“Come on, you sore-pawed grizzly,” he said, with 
mock entreaty in his voice. “Smile for little Atom. 
You bet me I couldn’t get you sore.” 

For a second Jiggs tried to stay angry, but that grin 
of his roommate’s was too much for him. 

“T know it,” he said, relenting. “I didn’t think you 
could do it. You couldn’t have except for that infer- 
nal name. Maybe that article was right. If I'd ever 
felt in a football game like I felt coming up those 
stairs, I could have walked through any team for a 
touchdown. Getting sore this time isn’t going to do 
me any good Saturday, though. I’m almost over it 
now.” 

“Well, maybe you can make believe all the time that 
I’m singing the song to you. If you could convince 
yourself of it, you’d be plenty mad.” 

“T guess second-hand things don’t make you mad,” 
Jiggs told him. “I could try, but I doubt if it would do 
much good.” 

~ (Continued on page 33) 
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How to Ask Questions rat 
’ Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. ; Stanton 
; Asnpiitying 2 Sugeal , Guls enidions of pene interest will be published. ; Sapatane Sicgnien uty . 
Can a crystal detector be amplified by adding a tube or Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. _ 1. Can two amateurs own and operate the same sty. = 
other parts? —Marton Wape. Write briefly and leave a space between questions. tion by having two operator's licenses and one stati, Pri 
Yes, if a radio frequency amplifier is added ahead Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, license? APRIL- 
of the detector the set will have a greater range. If 2 Park Avenue, New York. 2. How much does the booklet “How to Pass th, Robert, 
an audio amplifier is added the volume will be in- Government Radio License Examination” cost?—Joy, (hoot, 
creased. It would be more practical and more satis- BARKLEY. prandls 
factory to dispense with the crystal and use the tubes I. ‘Nes. Haven 
alone. 2. Two dollars. Miaml 
sonwell 
No Age Limit for Amateurs Two Aerials on One Roof iF 
I am twelve years old; am I old enough to be a radio Will two aerials on the same housetop interfere with a 
amateur? I live in Shenandoah, Pa. the reception of either set??—Epwarp Davis. Harriso 
There is no age limit for radio amateurs. You can If the wires are too close and parallel, when one set Mion 
get an operator's license if you can pass the govern- is tuned it will detune the other receiver, so that the tfurel 
ment’s examination. File the license applica- music will fade or disappear completely whey Stewart 
tion with the Federal Radio Supervisor, Cu- 7" ——4 both sets are tuned to the same wave. Two b, i 
tom House, Baltimore, Md. antennas close together should cross at right N. Y.; 
angles. oa 
One-Tube Sets : Desete 
Is it possible to build a one-tube short-wave Preventing Squeals Willa 
transmitter and also a one-tube short-wave re- 1. I have a one-tube set that employs the re. RL 
ceiver?-—Howarp D. Crart. generative circuit. How can I shield it to prevent Betty 
Yes; if the proper tubes are used both outfits Amateurs body capacity from interfering with reception? "= 
will give good results. A No. 201-A tube can 2. Can a low powered set be built using *h” nt, 
be used in the receiver and a UX-210 in the Must Not Tell batteries as the power supply and if so what tube he 
transmitter. You can get plans to build them er ! reg By Sang C. SpuLmns. Side 
from the American Radio Relay League, Hart- Wh Th W S - Line the front panel with sheet copper Madd 
ford, Conn. at e aves ay or aluminum, but cut holes in it so Pm ga —_ 
: wires or circuit connections make contact i 
q - Radiophone Defined , ADIO amateurs unless authorized by the sender of the message with it. The only connection made to the aR 
What is a radiophone transmitter?—Jack R must not disclose what they hear on the air unless required to metal sheet is to the ground wire. Willia 
MEREDITH. do so by a court of competent jurisdiction or other competent 2. Yes; the UX-201-A tube can be used. ais 
One that transmits voice. authority. Henn 
Any person divulging or publishing a radio message except as pro- Speaker Needs Three Tubes ville, 
The Crystal’s Volume vided by law is subject to punishment by a fine of not more than $250 Please tell me if I can use a loudspeaker with ce 
If adrycell is connected to a crystal detector will aid fe dee aes ax * ag tae bm exceeding three months. h a one-tube set—WaALTER PEDERSON. Senn 
the volume be increased so that it can be controlled for a Sonol Gliaeat ve Sits ceodatiantrdhinste ttmwens “ 7 omem N 0; at least three tubes, a detector and 17. 6 
with a volume control?—Ricuarp CARTER. two audio amplifiers, are needed to success- Robe 
No. fully operate a loudspeaker. Otis 
Pa.; | 
14, K 
Nall 
RADIO GETS A PIPELESS ORGAN 
Milw 
" JUN 
APTAIN RICHARD H. RANGER has invented invented the valve, as the tube was called in 1904 and about fifteen inches long. And the loudspeaker 4B 
a pipeless organ for radio. It can imitate the and still is in Britain, it was a two element device. is included in the cabinet. 17, 
faint twitter of a bird, the delicate notes of a soprano or lt had only a plate and filament. It was Dr. Lee de Weak 
roar with the thundrous effect of Niagara. It is a com- Forest who added the grid and named the bulb the Wi EN a person in the United States talks by a 
plicated mechanism that utilizes more than 50,000 audion. That made it a three element tube. Since radiophone to a friend in Europe the conversa- nt 
separate electrical circuits and 150 vacuum tubes. then the research experts have been busy seeking tion goes through the ordinary telephone. President ton 
Captain Ranger, like many other boys used to ways to make the magic tube more powerful, more Hoover and Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. Dow 
pump the organ in his father’s church in Indianapolis. sensitive to weak signals and quieter in operation. Mellon used it during the negotiations for the mora- Bea 
It was there that he first became interested in organ The pentode is the latest step forward. It is a power- torium plan designed to help Germany out of financial Gin 
music. His electric organ is unique in many ways. ful amplifier. It is a five-element tube. difficulty and to help the world’s economic condition. a 
It has more than 3,000 different combinations of By using this bulb in the output stage of the new No eavesdropper could tell what they were talking x. 
sound and tonal effects. No radio microphone is receivers the manufacturers have been able to about although he might have been in tune with the nee 
required in the organ broadcast. The electric cir- eliminate two or three tubes from the circuit. They right wave length. The words were scrambled on iy 
cuits are linked direct to the radio transmitter. have been able to build compact outfits and at lower one side of the Atlantic and unscrambled on the Ohl 
prices. Some of the new sets weigh less than twenty- other shore. That is called “‘inverted speech.” oa 
HICAGO is expected to become the centre of five pounds and the cabinets are only six inches deep When the Shae 9 “telephone company” are spoken > 
broadcasting in the United States during into the machines that scramble speech it Ha 
the World’s Fair in-1933. Then, with the sounds like “‘play-o-fine crink-o-nope.” Spe 
completion of the Radio City in New York, When the American talks to Europe his st 
Manhattan Island will again claim leadership. words travel over the telephone line to Law- ling 
Chicago has some great studios. One, which Pet renceville, N. J., where the powerful radio 
measures seventy by forty feet, is said to be Boe ey Joy i. ? a transmitter gives them electrical wings for ju 
the largest in the world. The new California $208 G6PP meng i 2 @ ‘ofa "tt the flight across the ocean. The ethereal Ch 
sun-ray lamps on the ceiling ereate a daylight “Sy a ee jargon is plucked from space at Cupar, Scot- Co 
effect. A large map of the United States ae a, a1 700 - 41M land, where the words are unscrambled and o 
decorates one wall of the main control room. a... sent by telephone lines to the London central De 
The WEAF network is indicated by red lights, office. Then if the destination is Paris the Ci 
WJZ by blue and the Pacific coast chain by speech is sent by cable under the English ni 
yellow. A glance at this impressive map Channel and to the telephone line that con- a 
shows what stations are on the air. When nects with the proper telephone. * 
the program ends and a new set-up of stations x 
° 01 
becomes effective the operator can watch the RAv!0 experts are beginning to wonder 4a 
transcontinental network shift as the lights if tiny wave lengths, a few inches from Is 
change. crest to crest, will handle television images. x 
A wave 25.70 inches long has traveled sixteen K 
ANY of the new radio sets this season miles with clear reception. The waves are F 
. are equipped with a tube called the pen- called ultra-high frequencies. In pointing to 9 
tode. Each year the vacuum tube becomes a the possibilities in this field, the American fi 
more complicated device as the designersadd ‘“G — see Radio Relay League reports to the amateur Y 
more delicate parts to increase its efficiency. At the left is Folke Berg one of Sweden’s leading radio amateurs. experimenters as follows: “‘We need hardly . 
When James Ambrose Fleming of England amateurs in this country have talked to him (Concluded on page 43) , 
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Prize Winners 
HOOD TREASURE HUNT 


(See April, May, June, July issues of this magazine.) 
Prizes for the Two Best Answers 


APRIL—H. Glenn Benton, 16, Coraopolis, Pa.; James 
richards, Jr., 12, Litchfield, Conn. 


MAY—Genevieve Auer. 16, Decatur, Ill.; Peter Lincoln 
Foster, 13, Montelair, N. J. 


JUNE—Dorothy E. Clifton, 16, Lexington, Ky.; John 
Stanton Mead, 4, 8t. Paul, Min: 


JULY—Betty_ Llewellyn, 13, sendin: Mass.; Morton 
Medow, 17, Chicago, Ill. 


Prizes for the fifty next best answers 


APRIL—cilyde McCauley, Jr., 15, Arkansas City, Ark.; 
Robert Dilworth, 16, Hemet, Cal.’; Marion Peterson, 14, 
Lodi, Cal.; Franklin Wylie, ‘13, Riverside, Cal.; Winton 
Close, 13, San yeege, Cal!; Donald Grunsky 15, San 
Francisco, Cal.; k W. Poley, 16, Denver, Colo 
Drozd, 18, Meriden, Conn.; William Leighton, 16; oe 
Haven, Conn.; Carl V. Westerberg, 15, Simsbury, Con: 
Alexander r Pilch, 12, Thompsonville, Conn. ; Billy Fort, "ia, 
Miami Beach, Fla:; Carl W. Schimmel, 12, ensacola, 
Fla.; Molly Ann Mathias, 16, Winter Haven, Fla.; Betty 
Conwell, 12, Chicago, Ill.; Jack M. Lydiad, 16, Oak Park, 
Ill.; Frances C. Eastman, 12, Jeftessenvis, Ind.; Homer 
Saad ( ulley, 15, Le Mars, Ia.; Walter C. Herdman, 14, 
Bowling Green, Ky.; Robert L. Kimball, 17, North 
Vassalboro, Me.; Elmer Miatter, 11, Duluth, Minn.; Glenn 
Harrison, ye St. Paul, Minn.; Raymond R. Wolf, 19, 
Windam, Minn.; Dick Donovan, 13, e3 kwood, Mo.: 
Milton Fontaine, 13, Peterborough, N. H.; John Fuhrer, 
13, Midland Park, N. J.; Onarles Leach, i ‘Newton, N.J.; 
Muriel Convery, 13, West Engle wood, N. J.; Jean K. 
Stewart, 14, Falconer, at a : Lucille Printup, 12, Gowanda, 
N. Y.; Hawey McChes *Ir.. 12, Locust Valley, N. 
D. Golomb, 10, New York City; ‘Charles E. Payne, 13; 
Optenabure, N. Y.; Ruth Lowry, 13, Port Washington, 
Y.; Richard Usher, 8, Syracuse, N. Y.; Harry D. 
Williams, 13, Yonkers, N. Y.; Gordon Bedford, 17, 
Esmond, N. D.; Daniel Krebsbach, 16, Velva, N. D.; Ray 
Deselms, 12, Bowerston, O.; Emdon CG. Schulze, 15, "East 
Cleveland, O.; Maurice Merrick, 12, Portland, ‘Ore.; 
William Degnan, 18, Bethlehem, Pa.: oward Bowman, 
10, Williamsport, Pa.; Williams MacLeod, 12, Newport, 
1.; Tommy Smith, 10, Ashville, Tenn.; Jere Ward, 
3rd, 15, agg 5 Tex.; "Frank B. Evans : 
Betty Gates Enosburg Falls, Vt.; Ferdinand Bishop, 
19, Seattle, Wash; Jack E. Keene, 16, Seattle, Was 


MAY—Helen Beverly, 18, Osceola, Ark.; Carlos Lorca, 
Jr., 15, Tocopilla, _ George Saneshima, 16, Chualar, 

Cal.; David W. Sco’ 14, Claremont, Cal.; Ro’! bert 
Snedecor, 16, Goreme, ‘Sal.’ Sterling Pratt, 10; a, 
Cal.; Donald Grunsky, 15, San Francisco, Cal ichard 
Madden, 16, San Francisco, Cal.; James 'T. W Viasen. 16, 


$ am paign, 
Ill.; Robert W. Booth, 12, ‘Chicago Heights, ill.; Channing 
Williams, 16, Chicago, Iil.; Munsey Crost, 15, "Evanston, 
Ill.; Harry B. Lydiard, 14, Oak Park, Ill.; Robert Larson, 
17, Peoria, Ill.; Desay Dickson, i5, 4 ll Ia.; 
Henry A. Kilian, 18, C apman, Kansas; William Bruce 
Baldwin, 16, Wichita, Kans. ; James McDowell, 16, Points- 
ville, Ky.; Frederick C, Du unn, 8, Buckfield, Me.; Joseph 
C. Cleveland, 15, Middleboro, Mass.; Robert B. Rowley, 
12, Newton Center, Mass.; Bradle: Gaylord,, 12, Spring- 
field, Mass. ; William Sporer, 17, Detroit, Mich.; V. M. 
Sehwarting, 18, Minnea +" Minn.; Richard D. Springer, 
17, St. Paul, Minn.; John G. McClure, 13, Portsmouth, 
|; Henry L. Matheson, 16, papetie. I., N. 

Robert FE Andre, 14, Jamestown, N. D.; Paul V. "Reichel 
derfer, 17, Laurelville, O.; Martha Morris, 10, Tulsa. 

Okla.; Robert Stone, 12, Lansdowne, Pa.; Clifford Ship- 
ley, Jr., 14, Philadelphia, Pa: Arpod Chontos, 16, Terrace, 
Pa.; Robert H. Burris 17, rookings, S. D.; Clyde Ball, 
14, Kenton, Tenn.; Jack B. Nichols ia Leg E Tex.; 

Lawrence H. Kiskaddon, 13, D Dallas, T' ; Alfred Wilson 
Nolle, 11, San Marcos, Texas Marga: ret Begler, 12, 
Toutville, Va.; Paul Kotke, _* Eau Claire, Wise.; Andree 
Krueger, 15, Fond du Lae, Wise.; Eldred Woizien, 16, 
Milwaukee, ‘Wise.; David Laman, i6, Oostburg,- Wise. 


& 
JUNE—Ceeil Curtis, 14, Pratt City, Ala; Joh 
: n Ss, 
15, Oakland, Cal.; Lois Alien via John Stevens, 


Clifford Mink, 16, Gooding, Idaho; Florence R. Brown. 
17, Lewiston, Idaho; Gordon T.' Brown, 18, Wilder, 
Idaho; Fred’ D, Martin, 14, Chicago, in; Marjorie 
Redell, 15, Oak Park, IH.; Robert F. Russ 16, Oak 
Park, Ill.;' Lewis V. Leach . 17, Wayne City, ite Harry 
Farver, 16, Auburn, Ind.; Ivan Wampler, ‘17, Dublin, 
Ind.; Merna Brink, 16, Shenandoah, la.; Dean Shepherd. 
15, White City, Kansas; Bedford J. Groves, 10, Chester- 
town, Md.; Norman Robbins, 15, Abington, Mass.; 
Austin W. Scott, Jr., 15, Cambridge, Mass.; Mason L. 


14, West Roxbury, Mass Charies Hedetriemi, 16, 
Beacon, Mich.; ‘Relno Peterso on, Chassell, Mich: : 
Charles Milton, 12, Ava, Mo.; Cart B. Wilder, 17, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; Harry lafferkamp, 18, St. Lou! uis, Mo.; 
John Clausen, 16, Passa’ J.; Arthur Tanner, 14, 
Ridgefield Park, N. J.; Torin “Vagraham, 17, Rutherford. 
. J.; John Middleton, 17, Bronx, N.Y.;' Vincent Ro- 
=a 15, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; canes Benford, 17, oe. 
nectady N. Y.; Walter Thiesse 12, Schenectady ¥.3 
= Mackenzie, 17, Cleveland, ‘Onio: Charlotte. Fox, 14, 
Flyna, Ohio; Howard Braden, 16, Galion, Ohio; Fran 
Spanur. 15, Lakewood, Ohio; jo T. Foot, 15, ‘anu. 








Thomas P. Elliot, 10, Evans Cit 

y , EB sity, ’; Howard Thomas, 
i Media Pa.; Esther C. ——- 12. Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
eid Moelber, Jr., 15, Pittsburg ‘a.; John Wool- 
deridge, 15, Pittsburgh, P: Deringer, p 


; * a.; ° -» 16 

Spangler, Pa.; Edmund Huddieson, 13, West Pit " 

Vain aren, Berkley, 14, mi, Washing *s. 'D.: y Jas 

ernon, ashi - 

ling. 19, Kenoone, Wine ngton; Gordon Schmel- 
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JULY—arthur L. H 
udson, 15, Hollywood, Cal.; Richard 
on Vedowa, 14, Oakland, Cal.; Francis Robertson 
ee. 15, Farmi ington, Conn.; Hyman Kirshnitz, 17, 
Ge ord, ‘Conn.; Herbert W. Owen, 15, New Britain, 
; nn.; Alfred Comstock, 14, Norwalk, Conn.; Phil. Jos. 
Grande, 16, Chicago, Ill’; Norbert O° Neill, 14, Chicago, 
Des He Pardee, 13, Ravinia, Ill.; Ruth ‘Williams, 12: 
‘nd em Ia.; Lela Ross, 16, Dover, Kans.; Clint 
Greene, 17, Liberal, Kans.; Harold Johnson, 15, Osage 
rs Y, Kans:; ; Billy Lee Cooper, 14, Blackey, Ky.; Vivian 
f 14, Monroe, Me.; Kathryn Ogg, 16, East Ded- 
Dellert, 18, Pittsfield, Mass. ; 


Robert W. Raetz, iz, chester,’ Minn.; Vivian Parks, 
15, Kansas City, 'Mo:; Fred Miller, 15, St. Louis, Mo.: 
va Bunnell, Norfolk, Neb.; Eugene Hurtz, 14, 


Omaha, Neb.: ? Helen E. McGrath, 15, Metuchen, N. J.: 
james Harvey, 17 Paterson, N. J.; Lester Shulman, 15, 
West New York, N. J.; David Shoup 14, Grier r, N. M.: 
ie ore Greenberg, ié. ‘Bronx, N. Y.; Edward Easson, 15, 
NY eR hatha Wired i hiya Renevelaer, y¥ - ‘ne 
i ‘ark 
Knoll, 16, Roch chester, N.Y; illiam Leland, 12, Weeds- 
Pint, 4 15, wenen an, 13 wamoet _N. ¥.; ov 


White White. Plat —, N. maym a Loase, 
: iter Stone, 1 Cleve! nd Heights’ 
Ohio; Ellenberger, 16, Greenfield, Ohio; Gerald 


Hoover, 19, Newark. Ohio; Ra Ramona Brown, 
Ie t Ohio; John Fitcha, Boyd Newell, 
Donora, Pa.; Marshall alley rie. - Oxtord. 4% John 

a Fuss. 16, Philadelphia : George ?P 

Pa.; Harold ate ‘15, Pantheon, us: b: Mar- 
gare Norman, 15, Ripley, Tenn.; Robert Lee Sorrell, 12, 
parta, Tenn.’ 
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DON’T waste money on 
cheap, unbranded canvas 
shoes! You can get a lot 
more wear for a few more 
cents in Hood shoes bearing 
this trade-mark—our pledge 
of full value. 


AAW” 





Uiteh that 


footwork 


ALL in the flash of a second No. 13 starts, stops, 
pivots—until he’s in position for that well-timed 
shot. His feet can’t loaf a single instant! . . . 





Back of every basket you'll find speedy foot- 
work. And it’s the shoes you wear that determine 
the quick obedience of your feet. 


That’s why leading coaches emphasize the im- 
portance of lighter shoes that support the arches 
against strain, prevent bone bruises and crippled 
feet, have the springiness and speed for quick 
get-away, and the grip that means non-skidding 
and sure-footed stops and starts. 


That’s why the HOOD GREYHOUND is the 
choice of leading basketball players. For the 
Greyhound has all the qualities that make for 
quick, sure footwork, plus the special Hood 
features described in the panel below. 


(There are other Hood models designed to 
meet the exacting requirements of all classes of 
players from “beginners 
to champions” in every 
line of sport.) Ask for 
HOOD Athletic Shoes. 


Look for the Hood Arrow 





HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


Watertown, Mass. 











5 Reasons why 


THE HOOD GREYHOUND 
is the outstanding basketball shoe 


1. COMFORT TOE. A_spe- 4. SURE-FOOTED SOLES. 
cially built ‘comfort toe” Hood Smokrepe outsoles are 
pattern with all seams on molded in patterns of special 
the outside prevents chafing gripping power, and made of 
and blistering. 

2. SPONGE CUSHION HEEL. 
A real cushion that runs the 
full length of the shoe, com- 5. DURABLE LIGHT-WEIGHT 
pletely cushioning the foot, —_ yppers, A newand unusually 
absorbing shocks and jars, : 
and preventing heel and 
bone bruises. 

3. FIRM ARCH SUPPORT. The 
special Hood Athletic Last 
provides an extra support 
for foot and ankle. play. 


the toughest, longest wear- 
ing rubber. 


long - wearing, light - weight 
2-ply upper with a padded 
tongue for comfort in lacing 
allows full freedom and 
speed for fast basketball 


You get more for your money with Hoods 

















Get kK More & Weer Cmmcwith Ff, Hoods 





HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES - RUBBER FOOTWEAR - TIRES 


RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS 


RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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Thrift i ° PA 
“A Scout Is Thrifty” HE READERS E 
cou s y Making a Mask When the clay has been removed the mag, 
Mie. dese ech Wentonly deities By Russell Aitken may be pointes in ae an with either . 
itonly destr ROM the early primitives up to modern te™pera or oil paints. Some really stunning 90. 
property. Hie work atu, wanes | EPROM the St eatave'y petmrsgge enon may Bemadebythsprocen Went 
; ve , part in history. Japan had its beautiful No Rds 
fe eg = page ae —— masks. The mask of Anubis is well-known How Cricket Is Played his bo 
is generous Age om - deem and | i= Egyptian art. The early Greek masks, By Whitford Carter | said 
helpful to worthy objects Pr me with amplifier mouthpieces, gave the actors “The Yankee in a Yorkshire school” he, And 
work for pay, but au not tome control of a character. Masks played anim- continues his account of his experience wih mate, 
tips for equates cmediones” portant part in the ceremonies of all savage _a@ description of a game of cricket, the EF nglis) day W 
3 tribes. With their aid medicine men became game, to which you have all seen allusions j, again 
H B omnipotent. Our own Indians, Iroquois, _ stories of English life. little 
ere, Doys, Pueblo, Navajo, Apaches and those of the Fri¢ 
WHEN classes were over we used to mp tice W: 
is a chance to earn some money to to the playing field, clad in flannels anq Jiggs | 
“pay your own way.” white buckskin cricket boots. The cricke; into t 
— — —_ of per — _ twenty om 
yards in length. At each end three sticks lapida 
February 22nd, 1932, ls the 200th called wickets, were placed upright in rs it furn 
° ° ’ ° ground, on the top of which little spool-lik, Doi 
Anniversary of Washington’s Birthday pieces of weed wave belanead. ‘Two be [an vith’ 
vent to bat at ime, wicke a very 

About three years ago the Congress appointed The George Washington Bicentennial the bowler (the mdetate ee. — yo: 
Commission to inform all the people of this country of the complete life of George Wash- baseball) bowling to the b a an old 
. , 4 | A é \é g to the batsman opposite an 0 
ington and to properly celebrate this great event in every hamlet, town and city in this him. “J 

country, as well as many cities abroad. The methods of batting and bowling in Jiggs. 
A large sum of money was appro- cricket are very dissimilar from those used %: 
priated for this purpose and, under in American baseball. In cricket tae bowler “And 
the able guidance of Congressman keeps his arm stiff, and swings it in an over. that g 
Bloom, Director of The George Wash- head arc from his hip, over his head, and me a 
ington Bicentennial Commission, a back to his side again. When the ball make 
series of celebrations are being ar- leaves his hand, it flies at a downward angle petiti 
ranged to start on Washington's birth- to within a few feet of the batsman, where it Aft 
day, February 22nd, and continue un- hits the ground, and bounds at an angle worth 
til after Thanksgiving Day in No- = —- mans ie al ake _ pte 
embetk he sticks are called, and knock the little scho 
” 8 é , : wooden spools from them. There is no set the m 
_ The National Scouting Organiza- number of strikes, or anything of that sort, Jimm 
tion, as well as other large orgeniza- in cricket; the only way in which a batsman for fo 

tions, are planning to take an active can be made “‘out”’ is by having a ball which 
ad . —_ ee celebrations he has hit caught, or by having his wicket 
roughout the year A struck. th 
Houdon's famous bust of Washing- a apo — > mee Cape. and . = 
ton, delled f lif d tand- ae " : yes an O ir, ough, o course, 1 Is much - 
im aa yong tant tgs, ee Individual masks make charming and thicker. It is held pointing down, being old ri 
selected by the Commision i in distinctive wall decorations swung in much the same manner as that the 1 
best likeness of our First President and used in sweeping. " pears 
the one to be used during this Bi- Northwest Coast, masked to represent sacred rhere are eleven players on a cricket team com 
anal esntenstih Cikdiastin beings to act out parts in their rituals. The two most important players are the while 
J > i ‘ation. Masks have been found in all parts of the | bowler and wicket keeper. Besides these, were 
panuasy A932 14 An authentic bas-relief of this beau- | world. In present times they degenerated to there are nine fielders, who are placed in = 
er 1 2 tiful bust has been made by Louise | the “false faces” of Hallowe'en, until artist various strategic positions. Because of and n 
3 6°7:.3 9 4 Kidder Sparrow for The David J. | Benda raised them to an important place in the unlimited number of ways in which a sa 
i2 I> 14 15 16 ae. Molloy Co., and they have made a_ | the modern art world. ball can be stroked by a batsman, two of righ 
19 20 21 22 238 wonderful reproduction of it on their Individual masks of your own creation, the fielders are placed behind the rw feat 
2%6 27 28 29 30 Washington Bicentennial Calender. properly decorated, make a charming and keeper, a fact that must seem strange indeed Th 
< This calendar, which has the approval | <istinctive wall decoration. If made to the aca 
of the Bicentennial Commission, is | Specification of your head, you can use them fale 
done in Moco Bronze, size 8!/ by 12!/ to great effect for masquerade. Masks are bhue- 
ioden not exceptionally hard to make. Some skill 0s 
and a little patience is all that is necessary, ‘o 
for every boy is a sculptor at heart—let the 3, 
Start Your Own Bank Account one who never made a snow-man deny it. = 

A flat board, such as a drawing board, 

It is hoped that every boy will do his best to help place one of these Washington Bicen- | should be procured. Upon this vag iety is Th 
tennial Calendars in every home—and right here, boys, is where you can start to “pay | modeled out of clay—ordinary clay such as kicke 
your own way"—start a bank account to cover the "deposit" requirement on the Second is used by sculptors, which hardens if ex- the | 
and First Class tests—pay for your summer camp—or buy the many things desired by boys | posed to air. When you have decided upon Le 
of Scout age. the character, pirate, or goblin, king or On 

The Washington Bicentennial Calendar sells for $1.00, and you will earn forty cents on | jester, sketch a front and side elevation as a van 
every one you sell. ‘ working drawing. In modeling, try to put bre 

as much character into it as possible. The P " 
Do Not Send Any Money Now eens eee 80 Stn rae eee eae dx 

If you want to earn some money in this interesting and patriotic work, let us send you one : me promtiecingae on ag os cae ti > haga for ¥ 
calendar on approval, together with full instructions for selling them. P When the modeling of the mask has Enadi fairly 

You can then see the beauty of the Washington Calendar and show it to your family | completed to your satisfaction, set it away ~ 
and your Scout Master. It will help you make up your mind to earn some money selling them. | to dry for a day or so. Then spread a thin an 

a ‘s layer of vaseline over the entire surface of the pa 
if You Say, Let $ Gol! — clay eee. You are —— Clay masks ready for the layer of paper On 

Fill out and mail the coupon now—because the time for action is limited—all sales and "iar tel ap i piles 3 ope covering abou 
deliveries should be made before January Ist, 1932. See how much money you can make of ae abe. are will suited foe this pur- yelle 
before Christmas. Collect for every calendar as you deliver it. pose. If unable to procure these, ordinary to baseball fans, who are accustomed to see \ = 

Remember, there is no limit to the number you can sell each month. You can order another newspaper will do. Tear the paper into a ball hit out, and never back, by a batter. — jj 
lot of ten every time you pay for the last lot. strips about two inches wide and three or When a cricketer makes a hit, instead of — 

four inches long. You'll need a lot of them. running to several bases, he runs only to the ra 
MAI] a T H |] S C O U P O N N oO W ! Soak them for an hour or more in a basin _ wicket opposite him, which tallies one point Rie 
of hot water. Prepare a soup-dish half full for his side. The batsman who has been moeig 
of flour paste (flour and water—thick). You at the wicket opposite the man who — i 
: : . are now ready to make the mask itself. the hit, changes places with him, and the mir 
The David J. Molloy Co., . Washington Bicentennial Piece by piece, dip the strips into the flour bowling starts again. Instead of the teams on 
2857 North Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. Calendar Department paste and then pat them down on the mask, alternating at bat, as is done in baseball, the 
| want to earn some money selling the Washington Bicentennial Calendars. smoothing any overlapping edges, until the _ one cricket team stays at bat continuously wou 
Send me one calendar on approval, together with order blank and full instructions for entire surface of the clay has been covered until all its members have been struck out. T 
selling them, and | will make we devias within 10 days. If | decide to sell these for you with a layer of the pulpy paper strips. Over The reason for cricket scores that seem wa in tl 
1 will send 60 cents with my order for more calendars. If | decide not to sell them, then this put another layer, and another, using... accountably large to us,.is.that, “op * pass 
1 will either send you $1.00 and keep this first calendar, or return it to you in good SAY oF Sees, Seeing Ook a8 wrinkion, - samiiened Setens, ene Sap ann stay at inte 
esnditten ter fall k a: P . y 9 hree, four, or five layers will not be too until the bowler removes the little spools, pr 
_—— much—then put the mask away to let it or bales as they are called, from his wicket, hold 
Name dry for several days. whether he hits the ball or not. Conse- or fc 
po aoe If the modeling has been simplified, with quently, one often reads of one man making ball 
pee no undercuts, the mask may slip right off a score of almost two hundred in a cricket vem 

City. when dry, but it is more than likely that you match. ; 
ial bashes will have to dig the clay out of the mask. It was wonderful to be seeing the game ther 
Care should be used in this process to avoid __ played in its native environment, especially seer 

tearing the covering. (Concluded on page 61) 
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Sweet Percival 


(Continued from page 29) 


Both boys sat in silence for a moment or 

so. Then Jiggs’ mouth became a hard, de- 
ined line again. 

But listen, Atom,” he said as he drew 

his book toward him. “Don’t forget what 

| said about that song. I meant that.’ 

And Atom, looking across at his room- 
mate, decided that, unless he should some 
day wish to commit suicide, he would never 
again have anything to do with the charming 
little ditty, “Sweet Percival.” 

Friday the drill was very light, and prac- 
tice was over much earlier than usual. After 
Jiggs had dressed, he and Atom went down 
into town to see a circus which was playing 
there for the weekend. It was a small di- 
lapidated affair which traveled by truck, but 
it furnished something to do. 

Down on the lot they got into conversation 
with some of the circus men, stayed through 
a very mediocre performance, and then went 
over to the calliope, which was mounted on 
an old Ford truck. 

“I think I could play that,” Atom told 
Jiggs. “It doesn’t look very hard.” 

“You probably could,” Jiggs answered. 
“And if 1 couldn’t do pretty near as well as 
that guy on the trapeze did, I'd let you kick 
me all over the place. Maybe we could 
make up a circus of our own and run com- 
petition to this one.” 

After they had seen everything that was 
worth seeing, even to the sleeping quarters 
of the men, they wandered back toward 
school, arriving just in time for supper. After 
the meal Jiggs and Atom played bridge with 
Jimmy and his room-mate until it was time 
for football men to be im bed. 


THE Addison-Brandon football game, on 
the Saturday before Thanksgiving, is a 
classic each year. That particular year it 
would not only mean a chance to win over an 
old rival, but would also give possession of 
the Tri-County League cup to the team 
emerging victorious. For these reasons the 
crowd that year began to arrive at the gates 
while ordinary mortals, not football-minded, 
were still eating lunch. Half an hour before 
game time there was not a seat to be had, 
and many an unfortunate person was perched 
precariously in a tree or on a neighboring 
roof so that, despite a tardy arrival, he 
might not miss this greatest spectacle of the 
football season. 

The teams came out onto the field at almost 
the same time, the crimson-clad Addison 
boys looking somewhat bigger than their 
blue-jerseyed rivals. Jiggs was the biggest 
player on the field, but his team-mates were 
very light. Addison chose to receive, the 
whistle sounded, and the big game of the 
season was on. 

The Addison star, Andrews, caught a high 
kickoff on his twenty-yard line and carried 
the ball back along the edge of the field 
twelve yards before he was downed. The 
ball was run out of bounds on the first play. 
On the second play Andrews made three 
yards off tackle, and on third down kicked, 
catching Brandon off guard. However, 
the home team was lucky. The kick, instead 
of making some of the eccentric bounces 
for which a football is noted, kept on in a 
fairly straight path across the goal and was 
brought out to the twenty-yard line. 

Jiggs made three yards through center, 
and then ran back as if to pass while John- 
son, the half, added five around right end. 
On a fake kick Jiggs made first down with 
about a yard to spare, and the Brandon fans 
yelled their approval. 

A pass, Johnson to Smith, grounded, and a 

low snap back on the next play caused 
Jiggs to fumble. Smith recovered for Bran- 
don. Jiggs made three yards off tackle, and 
then Kicked to the enemy twenty-five-yard 
line, from which point Andrews returned it 
ten yards. The Brandon ends were on him 
when he made the catch, but he somehow 
wriggled free and was brought to earth by a 
guard. It was easy to see, even so early in 
the game, that Andrews was the man who 
would make most of the Addison gains. 
_ That run was the last thrilling bit of work 
in the quarter. Addison tried three forward 
passes, and they were all knocked down or 
intercepted. Brandon tried two, and did not 
complete either of them. The lines were 
holding well, and each team kicked on third 
or fourth down. The quarter ended with the 
ball in Addison’s possession on their forty- 
yard line. 

The moment the second quarter began, 
there was a different story to tell. Addison 
seemed somehow to come out with new life, 
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or perhaps Brandon got the idea they could 
stop any plays which Addison could send at 
them. At any rate, Andrews sliced off 
tackle, reversed his field very prettily, and 
then ran to the Brandon thirty-yard line. 
Jiggs made the tackle. Immediately a try 
through center netted five more yards. By 
that time the Brandon stands were yelling 
desperately for their warriors to hold the 
line. And hold it they did. A try through 
center was piled up for a loss, and an end run 
gained barely a yard. With fourth down com- 
ing, the Addison team went into a huddle 
and talked the situation over. When they 
lined up again their drop kicker fell back 
and stood ready. 

“Fake,” Johnson called. 

“Watch out for the end run,” the Brandon 
center yelled. 

The ball was snapped and the Brandon 
forwards broke through. The Addison 
kicker dropped the ball, swung his foot up to 
meet it, and it rose over the upstretched arms 
of a charging tackle, on over the crossbar, 
and back to earth. 


NSTANTLY the people in the Addison 
stands did their best to tear each other 
apart. Hats were thrown into the air, and 
their owners seemed to care very little 
whether or not they were recovered. The 
Brandon rooters hid their disappointment 
sufficiently to give a cheer for their team, and 
then settled back to pray for a touchdown. 

“Now that’s a tough break,”” Atom said to 
Jimmy as they sat together up in the stands. 
“That'll make the guys feel downhearted, 
too. Boy, I wish Jiggs could get mad. I'd 
like to see him smear about half that Addison 
team.” 

“You aren’t the only one,”’ Jimmy told 
him. “There goes a kick.” 

For the next four minutes the ball changed 
hands again and again near the center of the 
field. Neither backfield seemed able to gain 
any ground, and the punting duel was on the 
whole an even matter. With only a few min- 
utes left in the half, Brandon completed two 
forward passes, Jiggs to Johnson, which put 
the team within scoring distance of the 
goal. 

Jiggs was given the ball for a try around 
right end, and made about four yards after 
running clear across the field without getting 
a chance to turn in. Johnson carried the 
ball another three before he was forced out of 
bounds, and Jiggs made it first down through 
the center of the line, a hole which had not 
been good for a gain before during the after- 
noon. 

By that time the Brandon stands were in a 
turmoil, and every person there was dividing 
his attention between the playing field and 
the timer edging forward with the gun. A 
lateral pass, Smith to Johnson, was tried in 
a desperate endeavor to catch Addison off 
guard and put the ball across with a single 
play, but though the attempt gained eight 
yards, the aa was still nearly ten yards 
away. The Brandon quarter instantly called 
the same play again from a different forma- 
tion, figuring, rightly enough, that Addison 
would not be watching for it twice in suc- 
cession. The ball was passed to Smith and 
he snapped it over to Jiggs, who got three or 
four paces before he was tackled. And as he 
fell he heard the timer’s gun. 

“Wow, but that was a close one,”” Atom 
said as he and Jimmy sank back into their 
seats and watched the players trail toward 
the dressing-room. “If we'd started the spurt 
about a minute sooner, the score would have 
been in our favor and not in Addison’s. 
Doesn't Jiggs seem sort of lifeless to 
you?” 

” “Not particularly. He's playing a whale 
of a game.” 

“*T know that, and I wouldn’t have thought 
of it if he hadn’t told me what he read in that 


magazine. J wish he’d get excited once and. 


show up these guys from Addison.” 

“Ya, but Jiggs is one of these easy-going 
fellows who never gets sore. They tell me 
you can’t make him mad, no matter what you 
do to him in practice.” 

“I've made him mad.” Atom grinned at 
the recollection. “I only wish somebody 
would sing ‘Sweet Percival’ to him right 
now. If he could only hear——” 

Atom stopped suddenly. 

“Jimmy,” he said excitedly, “Jimmy, I’ve 
got an idea.” 

“Well, don’t worry,”’ Jimmy told him un- 
feelingly, “‘there’s a chance that you may 
survive the strain.” 

(Continued on page 36) 














A BANNER 


The Goodyear house-fiag 
ripples blue and gold. It 
flies in the breeze of 
nearly every land. Bare- 
footed natives know its 
colors above the rubber 
groves in far-off Java. It 
flies above great tire fac- 
tories in England, Austra- 
lia, and Canada, while 
only yesterday it was 
drawn aloft to mark the 
opening of a splendid 
new Goodyear plant in 
Argentina. 

Over 52,000 men help 
carry the Goodyear 
banner. These are the 
Columbuses of the day 
you live in. Many of them 


YOU MAY HELP TO CARRY 


are scientists who seek 
new or better uses in that 
marvelous substance of 
rubber. Some are crafts- 
men who build and some 
are engineers who watch 
and study. Others are the 
airmen of the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin organization. 
The Goodyear house-flag 
is flown by many an 
airship—those graceful 
argosies of modern dis- 
covery. 

Are you a boy who 
dreams of adventure? 
There is a thrilling search 
going on at Goodyear. 
Maybe some day you will 
help in our tasks. 





THE GREATEST 


NAME IN 


RUBBER 
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| THESE BOYS WON THE HIGHEST AWARDS 


IN THE FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Enter today for next year’s competition 


. another model! Napoleonic coach which is the basis of the whole com- 
petition. From Guild headquarters you receive your member- 
ship card and Guild button; complete scale drawings of the 


Boys, here’s another big opportunity for you . . 
chance to earn valuable awards such as the 104 boys 
pictured here have just won. Right now you can enter 
the new, 1932 competition of the Fisher Body Craftsman's model coach, and instructions for building it; a picture of the 
Guild. coach in full colors; and a booklet telling all about the Guild. 


Every boy from 12 to 19 years of age, inclusive, is eligible to If you entered the first Guild competition, try again! Enroll for 
compete for the 984 awards valued at more than $50,000, 1932. (Memberships must be renewed). And if you missed the 
first chance, by all means get in this time. Go to your nearest 


including another group of four university scholarships of 
General Motors dealer — Chevrolet, Pontiac and Oakland, 


four years each. And it doesn't cost you a cent. You simply 
enroll in the Fisher Body Craftsman’'s Guild, through any Oldsmobile, Buick, or La Salle and Cadillac. He will welcome 


General Motors dealer—then start building the miniature you to membership in the Guild. 


THESE BOYS EACH EARNED A $5,000 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP 


Albert Fischer (S) Donald C. Burnham (J) Howard Jennings (J) 
353 Chauncey Street 1235 South Rose Street 
Denver, Colorado 


Raymond S. Doerr (S) 
267 Oneida Street 541 Bluff Street 
Battle Creek, Michigan Waukegan, Illinois West Lafayette, Indiana 


THESE BOYS WERE AWARDED $50 IN GOLD, AND TRIPS TO DETROIT 


ALABAMA ARIZONA ARKANSAS CALIFORNIA COLORADO 


bs ee i CS ] ak ‘ 
Herman Barnwell William H. Young Ralph Masters Henry Steffens, Jr. Maurice Coopers Carl E. Coates Clayton McLeod Edward Soderberg Bruce L. Ware Theodore Holmes 
Trafford (S) Birmingham (J) Glendale (S) Phoenix (J) Little Rock (S) Malvern (J) San Jose (S) Los Angeles (J) Denver (S) Denver (J) 


in 





CONNECTICUT DELAWARE FLORIDA GEORGIA —C IDAHO 


s / . ~ el 


Harold J. Dwyer Robert S. Hogue Richard W. Clough John G.Cannon, Jr. Chas. A.Sinquefield Geo, A. Morton St. Elmo Wilson Robert Miller Lawrence Holden Joe Voellimeck 
Atlanta (S) Atlanta (J) Idaho Falls (S) Coeur d'Alene (J) 


S. Manchester (S) Bridgeport (J) Wilmington (S) Lewes (J) Lake City (S) Orlando (J) 


——— aa 
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ILLINOIS INDIANA 1IOWA KANSAS KENTUCKY 
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wm, J.Ferguson,Jr. Robert J. Schultz Robert McKee Roy Goeglein Leland Wagner William C. Brown Wilfred McClain, Jr. Myron Webb H, Mac Huffman Edward Wientjes 
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| “Jimmy,” Atom went on, ignoring this 
| insulting comment, “will you help me? 
I’ve got a plan I know darned well will make 
my roomie play better football. How much 
money have you got with you?” 

“About seventy-six cents, counting a 
Canadian dime. Why?” 

“Give it to me. I’ve got some more up in 
my room. We'll need all we can scrape to- 
gether, cause I’m going to rent something. 
Come on.” 

Protesting violently, Jimmy was dragged 
through the crowd toward the entrance. 
On the way Atom paused to borrow money 
from a friend, but almost immediately went 
on. No one paid any attention to the two 
| boys leaving the game while it was still only 
| half over. Some of their friends may have 
| wondered a bit, but Atom was always doing 
| crazy things, anyway. They turned to help 
| with the cheering. In just a few minutes 





| now the teams would be back for the begin- 
| ning of the second half. 


FYROM the very kickoff it was evident to 
the rooters that both teams had received 


| | valuable offensive hints in their dressing- 


The LEADER 


is honored! 


Colgate’s, the leader among 
toothpastes, has been awarded 
an emblem of merit. 


HEN a man or boy becomes a real leader, 

there’s a good reason for it. He has good 
stuff in him. He is dependable, thorough, he 
stands alone in efficiency. And when a tooth- 
paste becomes a leader, it is for those very same 
reasons. Colgate’s, the most popular toothpaste 
in all the world, stands alone. No other tooth- 
paste is so popular. No other toothpaste has 
been recommended through the years by so 
many dentists. 

And now this leader of toothpastes—Colgate’s 
Dental Cream—has been honored for its merit. 
On every package you will find a little emblem 
—the Seal of Acceptance of the Council on 
Dental Therapeutics of the American Dental 
Association—a seal that means Colgate’s has 
been found acceptable to the Council. 

We want you to know how fine this leader 
of toothpastes really is and so, if you'll just 

. mail your coupon, we'll send 
you a small tube free! 


The seal signifies that the 
composition of the prod- 
uct has been submitted to 
the Council and that the 
claims have been found ac- 
ceptable to the Council, 








Colgate’s, Dept. M-1076, P. O. Box 375, 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City. 


Please send me a free tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, with booklet, ‘How to Keep Teeth 
and Mouth Healthy.” 











quarters. Whereas the first two periods had 
been mainly a show of defensive strength, the 
third quarter saw both teams employing a 
much more open game and using trick plays 
lin an effort to penetrate the strong lines. 
That quarter also saw two superb rallies, 
one by each team. The first was made by 
Addison when they carried the ball from their 
own twenty-yard line clear to Brandon’s fif- 
teen-yard line, where they lost it on a fumble. 
Adams recovered for Brandon. 

Brandon advanced from there to the enemy 
twenty-yard line, where they in turn lost the 
ball on downs after a fake attempt at a drop 
kick. During that march down the field 
was the first and only time that Brandon 
could make her aerial attack count for any- 
thing. The whistle blew with the ball in 
mid-field. 

Then, as the players visited the water buck- 
ets and the spectators relaxed for a moment, 
a strange vehicle appeared in the running 
track which surrounded the gridiron, and was 
driven slowly up in front of the Brandon sec- 
tion of the stands. It appeared to be an old 
Ford truck with some sort of gigantic calliope 
mounted in the rear. Jimmy Anderson was 
driving this peculiar instrument on wheels, 
while perched on the seat in front of the key- 
board, sat the diminutive Atom, his hair 
slicked down over his forehead and parted 
in the middle. If anyone ever looked like a 
sissy, Atom did then. 

And, while the rooters were still wondering 
what it was all about, Atom began to play. 
Suddenly there blared forth above the noise 
of people talking and cheering, the opening 
chords of “‘Sweet Adeline.” Atom played the 
song through once, and during the course of 
it Jimmy stopped the Ford and jumped to 
the ground. He picked up one of the cheer- 
leaders’ megaphones which was lying on the 
running track, and just as Atom finished, 
yelled through it at the top of his lungs: 

““*Sweet Percival,’ fellows, and show him 
you remember he’s out there.” 

Then, as Atom reached the end and started 
again on the chorus, Jimmy began to sing 
lustily through the megaphone. At first 
only a few joined in. They couldn’t quite 
understand what was going on. Some of 
them did not remember the words, although 
most of them had heard the ditty. Gradu- 
ally more joined in, and by the time Atom 
reached the end, nearly everyone in the 
stands was singing with him. 


A sissy boy, 

A sweet young doll, 

You're the cutest thing we know, 
Sweet Per-ci-val. 


It was the mob spirit which motivated 
most of them. Then, too, a cheering section 
will do almost anything a person with a 
megaphone tells them to do. The words were 
catchy and not hard to learn, and for that 
reason the results were even better than 
Atom had hoped they would be. He could 
not see any change in Jiggs, but he knew 
how his room-mate must be seething inside. 
Just as he finished the song for the second 
time the whistle blew and the final quarter 


gan. 

The ball was in Addison’s possession near 
the center of the field, and Andrews took it 
for a try through the line. The hole was 
opened for him, and he was just coming 
through it when Jiggs tackled him. Clear 
up in the stands they could hear the force of 
that tackle, and a sudden buzz sounded from 
all sides as people turned in surprise to their 





1 


neighbors. 
On the next play Addison tried a pass 


across the center of the line and again it was 
Jiggs who spoiled the gain. He was so far 
from the receiver that ordinarily he wouldn't 
have tried to intercept the throw, but some- 
thing seemed to have happened to Jiggs. He 
sprang to the side and managed to barely 
touch the ball with one hand. Then, as he 
fell forward, he drew it to his chest just before 
he hit the ground. The referee dug down 
into the pile, set the ball on the ground and 
waved his hand toward the Addison goal. 
It was Brandon’s first down. 

Smith made a yard off tackle, and then 
Jiggs was given the ball. He shot at the cen- 
ter of the line like something released from a 
catapult, passed through the hole, and hit 
the full-back low like a battering ram. This 
surprised individual clutched at his legs, but 
he could not keep his hold. Whenever one 
hundred and ninety pounds strikes you, 
moving at the speed Jiggs was traveling, you 
don’t hold on to it. However, the impact 
made Jiggs falter just enough so that a half- 
back had time to cut across and tackle him. 
Again the referee motioned that it was 
Brandon’s first down. 

The Brandon quarter-back could not un- 
derstand what had got into his team-mate 
Jiggs. The smile was gone from his face, and 
his lips were set in a grim line. The quarter 
decided that whatever had happened was a 
blessing, and he sent Jiggs off tackle. Again 
that sudden spring forward, low like a sprin- 
ter leaving his mark, and this time there was 
a crash as Jiggs actually opened the hole for 
himself. Five yards without any help from 
his line. 

Again and again Brandon used this fighting 
demon. During a time-out Atom played 
“Sweet Percival” over again, and when the 
teams lined up Jiggs carried the ball, despite 
the fact that he was tackled three distinct 
sat thirty yards to the enemy ten-yard 
ine. 

By this time the Brandon rooters were in a 
frenzy. They yelled for Jiggs to put it over. 
Desperately Addison implored their men to 
hold. Then,came the break. The quarter, 
taking the ball from center to give to Jiggs 
for a delayed buck, fumbled, and a big 
Addison guard fell on the ball. For an 
instant the stands were too stunned to yell. 
Then a groan went up, changing immediately 
to a shout imploring Brandon to block the 
kick. But the punt got away beautifully 


Our Council Fire 
(Concluded from page 27) 


To make this scene dramatic the wood 
previously heaped upon the altar fireplaces 
must be saturated with kerosene so that it 
will burst into flame as soon as the torch is 
applied. 

When it so happens that the council 
ground does not have the friendly forest 
surrounding it and serving as back stage for 
the performance, then one must depend upon 
the darkness to protect the performers until 
it is time for them to appear. 


Let’s Take Off Our High Hats and 
Get Down to Brass Tacks 
[ ABOR is only Play when you want to do 
it; and play is only labor when you don’t 
want to doit. *Ntschu, my friend, suppose 
we play some and build the altars our- 
selves. 

The Southern Indians always indicate the 
points of the compass by colors, and we will 
borrow our scheme from them. Therefore, 
let the Southern altar be red, the altar to 
the North wind yellow, the blue mountains 
of the West suggest that color for the West 
wind, while the white mountains of the East, 
where the sun maidens dwell, make it impera- 
tive that the altar to the East wind should 
be white. 

Down South where the red mesas rear 
themselves abruptly above the surface of the 
gray desert or apparently float in a mirage 
lake, the Indians used colored grains of corn 
to represent the four winds: white corn for 
the East, blue corn for the West, yellow corn 
for the North, and red corn for the South. 
Therefore, if you do not wish to paint the 
altars, erect a medicine: pole at each altar 
and hang from the top of it a bunch of corn 
of the appropriate color, and decorate the 
pole with feathers of the same color. 

Is this work? Not on your life! This is 
fun, this is play, because we are interested in 
what we are doing. The upper world is repre- 
sented by an ear of variegated corn, the lower 
world by an ear of black corn, but don’t let 
any of the Scouts say there is no such thing 
as black corn. I havea lot of it this minute 
standing in my garden in Suffern. 
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and traveled just past miid-field, where th, 
quarter caught it and was dropped almoy 
in his tracks. All that work to do ove 
again, and the time was getting desperately 
short. : 

Again Jiggs took up his task, his face stij 
grim, the blood trickling from a cut above his 
eye. Five yards through center. Seve, 
around the end. A short forward, netting 
about ten yards. The Addison line y,; 
rapidly going to pieces, and the opposing 
coach was sending in substitute after sy}. 
stitute in an endeavor to stop this manige 
who did not seem to know when he wa; 
down. 

Seven more yards off tackle. Then a Jos; 
when the line piled up and Jiggs could not 
get through. The timer was edging forward 
now. 

“Try number twenty-three,” Jiggs panted 
in the huddle. “We haven’t used that to. 
day, and it will give us either all the distance 
or none. We won’t have time for more thay 
this one.” 

The quarter nodded. 

The ball was snapped, and Smith dropped 
back to pass. The ends rushed the passer, 
while the half-backs followed the Brandon 
ends. Jiggs ran to the right parallel to the 
line of scrimmage. Too late Addison say 
that no one was covering him. Smith threy 
the ball well ahead of the flying full-back, 
Many of the watchers were sure Jiggs could 
never reach the spot where the ball was due 
to fall. Too, the Addison quarter was sprint- 
ing desperately to cover. Then Jiggs 
jumped high in air, tipped the ball with his 
fingers enough to stop it, juggled it a moment 
as it came down, and then clasped it to his 
chest just as the quarter made his tackle and 
the timer shot his gun. 

As he lay there, Jiggs looked in front of 
him. He had almost made it. There was 
only one more white line that he hadn't 
crossed. What were the Brandon rooters 
cheering for, anyhow? And the referee 
seemed to think it was a touchdown. Were 
they all crazy? Jiggs looked toward the 
center of the field, and a light suddenly 
dawned on him. He had crossed the goal 
line. The line still in front of him was the 
white line ten yards in back of it which the 
new rules required. A moment later Johnson 
missed the point after touchdown, and nobody 
cared. 

But Jiggs was not thinking much about the 
victory just then. The game was over, and 
now he had a chance to do what he'd been 
aching to do ever since the beginning of the 
last quarter. He cut straight across the 
field toward the calliope and Atom. 

Atom saw him coming and knew what was 
going to happen, but he did not run. He 
intended to stay there and take his medicine. 
The victory had been worth it. Perhaps 
when Jiggs cooled off he’d understand why 
it had been done. Nearer came the bloody- 
visaged Jiggs, his eyes fixed on the little 
figure atop the calliope. When he was less 
than fifteen feet away, Atom had his second 
inspiration of the afternoon. He turned to 
the calliope, and out across the field sounded 
the first strains of the school song—the 
Brandon Alma Mater. Gradually the milling 
throng in the stands became quiet. Boys 
stood still and removed their hats. Some of 
them began to sing. Jiggs took one or two 
irresolute steps and then, headgear in hand, 
he stopped and faced the calliope. 


Fair Brandon, our hearts and our voices we 
raise, 
And we greet thee with joyful acclaim. 


On to the very end of the song Atom 
played. Then the moment it was over heslid 
to the ground and ran straight toward Jiggs. 

““Who’s going to help me carry the best 
full-back in the country and the whitest 
guy in the world?” he yelled. 

There was a scramble for Jiggs, over whose 
face a look of indecision and surprise had 
come. He made no move to touch Atom 
as that individual helped boost him high 
in the air. Then as he rode up there above 
the heads of the throng he began to cool off 
and do a little thinking. He remembered 
how much better he had played after he got 
mad. The article had been right, and he 
had proved it. Everything had been clean 
and sportsmanlike, too. Gradually as his 
anger left him he began to see what his 
room-mate’s plan had been. The old slow 
smile spread across his face. : 

“Atom,” he said, leaning down close to his 
friend’s ear, “it’s all right about that song. 
I get it now. And kid, I thank you. You 
may be little, but you’re O. K.” 

The only reason anyone could get out of 
Atom for the tears which welled up into his 
eyes was that he felt happy. _ 
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itall right to have birds 
which have been seen and personally identified 
in the museum?—Scovt IsaporE AMBROSE. 
No, those are not real birds; they are only 
pird skins; get outdoors, boys, and identify 
the birds in the field and forest and be regular 


fellows 


Telegraph Set 


Where could I get information about building 
a telegraph set?—Roy Ker. 

The Merit Badge pamphlet on Signaling 
tells how; 20c from the Supply Depart- 
ment, B. S. A. 


Curing a Snake Skin 

How do you cure a snake skin?—WiLu1AM 
KIssELL. 

With a dull edge, like that of a table 
knife, scrape all the particles of flesh from 
the skin. Then stretch it and tack it on a 
board, fleshy side out. When it is all but dry, 
to make it pliable, grasp the skin with both 
hands and rub the inside parts together until 
perfectly dry. Do not use salt in curing your 
snake skin. The skin on which salt has been 
used will ever become slimy and limp in wet 
weather. Spread on a paste, made of a good 
grade of laundry soap dissolved in water, 
when you tack the skin to the board. 


Indian Tribal Names for Patrols 

1. Is it all right for the Patrols of our Troop 
to adopt Indian Tribal names? 

2, What symbols could be used as Patrol 
medallions?—ScouTMasteR Herman C. 
BisHop. 

1. Yes, or the names of famous Scouts 
like Crockett, Boone, Kenton, Carson, 
Bridger, Washington, or Gist. 

2, Why not adopt your own emblems? 
One Patrol could have an eagle’s feather, 
another a tomahawk, the head of an Indian 
or an Indian tepee, etc. 


Horse Collar Pack 


Would you please explain what “lashing a 
blanket in horse collar pack style’? means?— 
Ropert YEOMANS. 

The horse collar pack is described fully in 
the Camping Merit Badge pamphlet on page 
56. Lashing your pack means to fasten it 
or bind it with rope or cord. 


Cub Book 
Where can I get an official Wolf Cub Hand- 
bookP—Horace BreEEceE. 
From the Supply Department, Boy Scouts 
of America, price 25c. 


Leather and Taxidermy 
Where can I get the Merit Badge pamphlets 
of Leather and Taxidermy?—Epwarp 
O'Brien. 
From the Supply Department, Boy Scouts 
of America, 20¢ each. 


Merit Badges 

1. Can a Second Class Scout with more 
than five Merit Badges wear a sash? 

2. Can a Second Class Scout earn the 
Stamp Collecting Merit Badge? 

3. Where can I get information on Bugling? 
—Scoct Vincent TarTaro. 

1. Yes, Second Class Scouts may wear 
the sash, but they may earn only five Merit 
Badges and hence may not put more than 
five on their sash. 

2. The Stamp Collecting Merit Badge is 
not officially available to Second Class 
Scouts, but this does not prevent them from 
making private collections. 

3. From the Merit Badge pamphlet on 
Music and Bugling. 


Entertainments 
Where can I get a book on clog dancing for 
entertainments? Also where can I get grease 
paint, clown suits, skull caps, ete?—Roy 
Vincent, 
Write to the Eldridge Entertainment 





of plays and entertain- 
ments. This catalog also lists the prices of 
clown suits, grease paint, etc. for makeup for 
plays. They can also furnish you with an 
inexpensive book on clog dancing. 


Wood Work and Woodcarving 

Can I get the Merit Badges in Woodwork 
and Woodcarving on the same piece of wood- 
work?—Tuomas Davis. 

You may carve your woodcarving design 
on the piece of furniture you have con- 
structed to meet the first Wood Work re- 
quirement, and submit it for Woodcarving, 
providing the examiner of the Court of 
Honor is satisfied that your work meets the 
requirements for both Badges. 


Flint and Steel 
Did they make fire by flint and steel in the 
old Pioneer days?—Loutis Frey. 
Yes; but not by the rubbing sticks. 


A Patrol Emblem 
What would be a suitable emblem for our 
Cedar Patrol?—Scovt Leroy NIcKERSON. 
How about the emblem of a cedar tree, or 
a cedar wax wing (bird)? 


Photography 

Where could I get a set for developing 
pictures? —WILLIAM Oakey, JR. 

Any large department store that carries 
photographic supplies will be able to furnish 
you with a developing set. If there are none 
near your town, write to the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. and they will 
be able to take care of your needs. 


Service Star 

What is the rule pertaining to the one year 
service star?-—Scout JAMES JAEGGLI. 

You must be a registered Scout in good 
standing for one year in order to wear the 
one year service star. It is worn over the 
center of the left pocket on the shirt, above 
the flap. 


Eagle Badge 
Can an Eagle Scout wear his Eagle Badge 
which he has received at the Court of Honor 
on other than Official Uniform?—Scout EpGar 
Burton. 
Wear your large Eagle Badge when in 
Scout Uniform, and the Miniature Eagle 
Pin when in civilian clothes. 


Fourteen Mile Hike 
May more than two Scouts go on the fourteen 
mile hike?—Scovt Jack E1cue. 
No. The requirement states “‘Make a 
round trip alone or with another Scout.” 


Chemistry 

Can you tell me the name of a magazine 
which deals with chemical subjects?—Boxspy 
Rea. 

There is a pamphlet called “‘The Chemistry 
Leaflet” published by the State College of 
Pennsylvania, State College, Pa. 

“The Laboratory” published by the 
Fischer Scientific Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
the “Journal of Chemical Education” 
published by the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Before subscribing to any of the periodicals 
mentioned above, write to them and find out 
if they are adapted to your needs. 


Moccasins 


Where can I get instructions on how to 
make leather moccasins? 

2. Where can I get the leather? —Tep Noak. 

The Service Library pamphlet entitled 
“Indian Handicraft” tells how to make 
moccasins; 40c from the Supply Department. 

2. The Sheepskin sold by the Supply 
Department is good; $2.00 per skin. Further 
details and careful diagrams can be found in 
the.Buckskin Book, made purposely for you, 
published by Lippincott, Philadelphia. 













of Scouts, though any reader of the 


1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 

3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

S. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to Scouting activities and the interests 
magazine, 


Scout.or not, may use the department. 











Charts. 
the Metropolitan Tower telling how proper exercise 
has brought better physical and mental health to 
the members of the Tower Health League—the big- 
gest gymnasium class in the world. From the 
Metropolitan Tower special radio exercises are 
broadcast in fifteen minute periods every morning 
except Sundays and holidays. You may choose your 
own class each morning at whatever time is conve- 
nient, between 6:45 and 8:00 A. M. 


Each week thousands of letters come to 








Name 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Dept. 1031-B 
One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of “Self-Directed Body-Building 
Drills” containing diagrams and descriptions of the 32 exer- 
cises planned for the members of the Tower Health League. 





© 1931 m, 1.1. co. 


Address 








City 











et up straight, take a deep 
breathand promise yourself 


three things—better health, 
better appearance and a greater 
capacity for success. 


The chances are that you have 
more brains than brawn and, 
like many others, lack the physi- 
cal tone needed for your work 
whatever it may be. 


Perhaps you will say, “I get 
enough exercise and I haven't 
the slightest desire to have big, 
bulgy muscles.”’ Bulgy muscles 
are not essential to good health. 
Occasional week-end games will 
not develop the physical tone 
that comes only from regulated 
daily exercise the year round. 


The muscles you use each 
day are not the ones which 
need exercise. Those you 
do not use need it. If you 
will begin stretching them 
thisautumn, you willsoon 
enjoy a sense of mental 
and physical well-being 
and be better fit to meet 
changing seasons. 


Will you try a few ex- 
periments in order to find 
out how many of your 
muscles are very much in 
need of exercise? Give 
yourself fifteen minutesof <. 
intelligent muscle-stretch- ° 
ing in your own room. 
Within twenty-four hours 
you will know which im- - 
portant muscles have been =, 

neglected. <: 
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Where vacuum cleaners and 
electric washing machines have 
replaced brooms and wash- 
boards, and automobiles have 
made long walks unusual, many 
a good muscle has gone soft. 
Muscles intended to be used 
in chopping wood, pumping 
water, digging, planting, row- 
ing and swimming are likely to 
be forgotten by those who burn 
gas or fuel oil, turn faucets, 
have no gardens and seat them- 
selves comfortably in power 
boats or motor cars. 


Wake up the little-used muscles 
which need exercise. Your heart 
isa muscleand the walls of your 
blood-vessels, stomach and in- 
testines are largely muscle. 
If your diaphragm —a 
muscle — is not exercised, 
your lungs can do only 
part of their work and 
the abdominal organs will 
become sluggish because 
they lack the stimulating 
massage which an active 
diaphragm gives. 


No one who has any 
organic weakness should 
exercise without the ad- 
vice of a competent phy- 
sician. Misdirected or too 
violent exercise may be 
harmful. Proper and in- 
telligently directed exer- 
cise promotes health for 
young and old and en- 
ables them to get more 
joy out of life. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~. ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 































































































Stories of Stars who were not “Born” but “Made”. No. 17 
By Jack Benson 


SUB IN HIGH SCHOOL 
HE BECAME BASKETBALL 
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YEAR ——HE 

WAS CUT 

FROM THE 
squan/ 





His COACH 
SAYS.."B- 
DEVELOPED |NTO A STAR BE- 
CAUSE HE LEARNED FOOT- 
WORK AND BODY HANDLING! “ 


Gor 2 

YEARS HE WAS 
CHOSEN ALLSTATE 
FORWARD 


O MANY aviators have told us about 
refueling the plane in the air that we 
| know all about that process, but Jack 
O'Meara told me about refueling the pilot. 

Jack O'Meara, as no doubt you know, is a 
great glider and soarer. He is the holder of 
the duration record for America; besides, he 
has no less than ten licenses for flying, glid- 
ing and soaring, and a special permission 
from the Bureau of Commerce for glider 
towing—which is by no means the simple 
matter that it may seem when you read 
about it. All sorts of mishaps may come to 
pass if it is not expertly handled, not only 
while the glider is attached to the flying 
plane, but sometimes when it has cut loose— 
as in the case when the connecting cable re- 
leased the glider but remained trailing from 


corresponding speeds, the maneuver could be 
easily executed, and O'Meara enjoyed his 
lunch. 

Another time at Elmira he sent up pupil 
who had been trained at North Beach, 
Long Island, and had had only gliding flights 
for his first soaring flight. One hour passeqd— 
two hours—three hours—and the man was 
still soaring peacefully. O’Meara thought he 
had better go up and see about it, so |; 
jumped into another glider and visited the 
pupil. He was having a fine time, he said, 
and rather thought he would stay long 
enough to need a little nourishment. 
O’Meara tied a packet of sandwiches and , 
thermos bottle on a long cord and the same 
method was successfully used, save that: the 
pupil nearly upset his machine and tipped 

















THIS STAR WAS 
ONCE A 
" BENGH- WARMER” 


His coach calls him ‘‘the ‘niftiest’ bas- 
ketball player I ever saw.” Yet in high 
school he was a lowly substitute! He 
became a star because he learned to 
have every part of his body — especially 
his feet—working together. 

Stars in every sport know the impor- 
tance of footwork. They constantly 
train themselves in it. You'll see them 
in the.gym and out of doors boxing, 
playing handball, skipping rope—tak- 
ing a hundred different exercises that 
train their feet. For this sort of train- 
ing, and for hard, fast games, more of 
them rely on the Shoe of Champions— 


Big League Footwear! 


Keds “Big Leaguer,” a fast rugged shoe. Built for 
hard wear and sure footwork. 





Keds—than rely on any other shoe. 

They know Keds aren’t ordinary 
“sneakers,” but athletic shoes, made 
for champions. They know that every 
detail of Keds’ construction has been 
planned for the footwork of champions. 

Keds can help you—you will find 
that Keds’ ruggedness, speed, snugness 
and stamina can aid you to become an 
even finer player than you are now. 
Keds help your footwork. 

That’s why Keds outsell all other 
canvas rubber-soled shoes. Ask for 
Keds by name at the best shoe dealers. 
Remember—they are not genuine Keds 
unless the name “‘Keds’’ is on the shoe. 


Keds 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


United States ® Rubber Company 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and up to 
$4.00. The more you pay, the more you get—but 
full value whatever you spend. 


Red and Black Soles! 


Keds “Gladiator,” popular medium priced model, 
has sure-gripping soles of red and black. 








Jack O'Meara, holder of the official American soaring record of 6 hours 48 minutes 


the plane, at the high risk of fouling in trees 
or otherwise complicating the flight. 

Jack O’ Meara was the American entrant at 
the international gliding and soaring meet 
held at Wasserkuppe, Germany, near Frank- 
fort, in August of this year, and it was as we 
were waiting for final arrangements to be 
made for the trip that he entertained me with 
soaring stories of which this refueling stunt 
was the first. 

It was at Elmira, New York, last August, 
that Jack O’Meara made the American 
duration record of six hours forty-eight 
minutes—by the way, it could have been 
much longer, but the rules of the field required 
lights for night flying, and he was flagged 
down two hours after sunset. When he had 
been up for three hours he felt that some- 
thing to eat would be just about right. The 
machine did not need fuel, being, of course, 
motorless, but for his own part he thought 
a few sandwiches would help, so he called 
down to Wolfram Hirth, the famous soarer, 
who was on the ground, to send him up some. 
So Hirth got into his own machine, which 
was much faster than O’Meara’s, and 
swooped under O’Meara’s soarer with the 


| packet of sandwiches hanging beneath his 


own machine on a forty-foot cord, while 
O'Meara dove swiftly down and under him to 
catch the packet. But the machine—it was 
Hirth’s remarkable little “* Musterle’—was 


| so much faster that this did not work, and 


after a couple of trials O’Meara succeeded 
in cutting the cord with the edge of his wing 
and the sandwiches fell into a tree. O’Meara 
dove after the package as fast as he could to 
try to reach them on the way down, but they 
dropped too fast for him. Then Hirth re- 
turned to earth, and another man, in a slower 
Franklin, went up with the same sandwiches, 
by the way, and this time, on account of the 


himself out by snatching too vigorously for 
the packet as it swung by. The flight thus 
enlivened continued for over six hours—the 
first soaring flight he had made. O'Meara has 
trained seven pilots in gliders, so that when 
they were put into airplanes they flew at 
once. 

In the course of another soaring flight 
from the brink of a gliding hill he rose s0 
rapidly that the first time he looked over the 
side he was astonished to find himself at a 
great height above the starting-point. This 
sudden intrusion into a district patrolled by 
birds of prey much interested a large chicken- 
hawk, who came at once to investigate and 
flew along with every sign of interest, as 
there was no motor to alarm him. Almost 
directly another one came along, and then 
another, until there were five hawks flying 
with him in close formation. One chose to 
fly directly in front, and he gladly followed 
this bird for twenty-five minutes, for it was a 
valuable chance -to see just how the bird, 
on whose technique the action of soaring 
flight is modelled, managed his flying. This 
chicken-hawk always took the up currents; 
O'Meara followed closely; at last he shouted 
at the bird so loudly that it was frightened, 
folded its wings tightly and dropped like a 
plummet until it reached a point far below. 
where it opened them out and soared grand} 
away. 

Not a bird attacked the glider; they all 
seemed immensely interested and friendly 
enough, but one came so close that he hit @ 
part of the wing. Another came toward the 
glider at such a terrific speed that the noise 
of his wings in the air sounded like a shriek, 
and O’Meara was afraid that the bird might 
wreck the machine by running into it like 
projectile, so he went after the hawk and it 

(Continued on page 43) 
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In case of a tie the prize award will 
wings must reach the office of 


The subject this month is: 





THE LANDING FIELD will award each month, until further notice, a prize of a book for 
the best drawing on a subject to be announced each month. 

to all tying contestants. 
aj. Augustus Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York City, on or before the fifteenth of the month of issue. 


The best drawing showing what causes air bumps and explanation of their use in 


ng 
Drawings maust be received on or before October 15, 1931. 
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Official Boy Scout Hat is the 
new Official Hat Band. 

It is only on the Official Boy 
Scout Hat. 
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—- couts,—How much respect would you have for a 
ver the . . s : 
rpg policeman if you saw him on duty in a half and half 
This outfit? 
led by Yet some Scouts will take part in rallies, demonstra- 
rp tions and other activities wearing the Official Uniform 
est, as but without a hat. Certainly such Scouts haven't much 
Almost respect for the Uniform so how can they respect them- 
id_then selves and expect to be respected by others? 
Mw Apart from that, the Official Boy Scout Hat is the most characteristic and pic- 
slowed turesque part of the whole Boy Scout Uniform and no Uniform can be complete The Official Boy Scout Hat is the most characteristic and 
t wasa without it. ? ; popular part of the Uniform of a Boy Scout. 
e bird, Besides it is very practical. Most Scouts know that by putting the hat for- ics in inih thins Cnea ts tics bite Seite tw 6 
4 ward, they can plow through brush; that ic protects the head more than it . 0 rsd io pa i sri ee ee 
; Ss . e e . —_ C y Duy it. 
one bothers it. It keeps the back of the neck dry while the Scout is kneeling at the te ey ee ee eee 
houted cook fire in the rain and 1t protects the eye from sun glare and the skin from sun- ' The Official Boy Scout Hat is always the best and the most 
ma burn. In addition it is smart and receives hearty approval from those who see it. reasonable in price. 
ike a 
below. 
rand] 
rand SUGGESTED UNIFORM OUTFITS 
iey all Scout Outfit “A” Scout Outfit ‘“B”’ Scout Outfit ““D” 
riendly No. 503 Hat $2.50 No. 503 H No. 503 Hat $ 2.50 
» hit 3 o. Mlpnscdcncespccdnesevcceccccesce , . bn skcocsesssdistenvessbodas eee , ° eeeccesocees : 
e hit a No. 648 Medium Weight Shirt............. 1.85 No. 647 Heavy Cotton Shirt. ‘eine’ No. 649 Wool Shirt..... 3.50 
rd the No. 511 Cotton Shorts..........scccccees - 1.60 No. 651 Breeches ........-- —- ae No. 651A Wool Breeches... 4.95 
p noise No. 528 Cotton Stockings.............+++ - 45 No. 528 Cotton Stockings..... secs AS No. 530 Wool Stockings............ coo ©6100 
shriek, PURGROBORIEE 60000050 cceccsccsoce e 30 Neckerchief......... é Neckerchief..........++++++ee0 ° -50 
, Neckerchief Slide................ >. oO Neckerchief Slide........+.+++-++. «10 Neckerchief Slide............+. e 10 
might No. 529 Belt....... Panroneia te aeaetoe fee ie No. 529 Belt...ccccccccseccecesscssssssece 45 No. 529 Belt..ccccccccsccscecccccecssess 45 
= Complete Outfit.......0+s+see+0+2$7-45 Complete Outfit..cesesssssseeeeee $8.00 Complete Outfit......+++++++++++$13.00 
and } 
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W uen October comes, most Scouts will 
have already arranged their after school hours so that sufficient prepa- 
ration can be given to their studies and still enable them to carry on 

activities in Scouting. In most cases, new equipment will 
be needed and in the cooler parts of the country heavier 
uniform garments will be required. 
The items listed on these pages are October and 
November suggestions for all outdoor Scouts. The 
lumberjack shirt, although an all-year-round 


garment, 


is especially recommended at this 


time of the year. 


A 


* Neckerchiefs 


The color of the neckerchief 
indicates the Troop, District 
or Council. Worn with necker- 
chief slide of contrasting color. 
Made of a splendid quality 
soisette, size 30 x 30 inches, of 
excellent appearance, strong 
and durable. Available in 16 
— and 13 color com- 

inations. 

(See model worn in illustration 

to the left.) 


Plain Color 

Price, 50c 
Combination 

Price, 60c 


* Woolen Stockings 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


Are National Official Outfitters to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS Very attractive and durable. Heavy weight wool stock- 
ings made to give the utmost comfort and service. Rein- 
forced heels and toes. Made from soft wool, olive drab yarns. 


Turned down below knee. 


No. 530 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on 


all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms \ Price, $1.00 








*The Official “Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 
It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
to keep its fine appearance 
year after year. 
Low crown, wide brim, 
ventilated; silk band em- 
broidered with the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 
able wind cord. Sizes 63% to 
734, inclusive. 
The Official Boy Scout 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. Thereis no felt hat on the market of equal 
value. Look for the official Insignia on the hat band. 


No. 503 Price, $2.50 


* Official Boy Scout Belt 


Khaki belt; 114 inches wide, with gun-metal Scout buckle, 
with two belt hooks for carrying knife and rope. 


No. 529 Price, 45c. 
* The Official Lumberjack Shirt 


These shirts are made 
of 24 - ounce all - wool 
laid material with dou- 
le-knitted, snug fitted 
elastic bottom in colors 
similar to the shirt itself. 
They are worn outside 
the breeches. Has two 
breast pockets with fla 
to button. Cuffs of plaid 
material to button. Con- 
vertible collar. Boys’ 
sizes 12 to 18 years. 
Men’s sizes 36 to 44. 


No. 596. Grey, BlueandGreen Price, $4.00 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Price, $4.00 


Jo purchase equipment listed on these Our first try 


The OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT 


IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY 


UTFITTER 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 
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will | Where to Purchase Official Equipment 
An all-worsted crew-neck The items listed on these two pages are all 
repa- Sweater. Made of medium- marked with one, two or three stars. These 
r weight woolen worsted. | stars indicate the following: 
: Slip - over style. Official I Items marked & indicate that they are 
Y On Boy Scout embroidered silk | stocked by al! eens cy se Se S 
. emblem sewed on. Just the %* *x indicate that item is handled by a few : ; os " 
will thing to wear on those long || Outfitters only. aied Official Seu sng Kit 
: hikesduring the cool | % *& Kindicate that item is sold only through A wonderful Sewing Outfit of Pins, Needles, Scissors, 
AV1er weather and very essential || the Boy Scouts of America, either direct or Thread, Buttons, in a compact leatherette case. A kit that 
for camp or any other out- | by mail. should be in every Scout’s haversack. 
door activity. Sizes 30 to 


No. 1491 Price, 50c 









46. 





and 


The Price, $3.50 



















yund 
this 
xk Waterproof Match Box 
Waterproof, yet easily opened. Made of seamless brass about 
the size of a two-inch shell, holds enough matches to last 
x* Official “Boy od salads kk Civilian Belt Buckle and Belt several days. May save your life, as it has many others. 
orm of The Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord. Sterling Sil No. 1437 Price, 50c 
This cord is absolutely the strongest and best on the market B (Sterling Silver) 
shaped today and is recognized by the red spots in it. Especially use- uckle has sterling silver front. Detachable style. Belt of 
’ ful on a hike and in camp. excellent quality genuine black leather 1% inches wide. It is a Books for All sits ° 
No. 1070 Price, $1.25 real Scout belt and is provided for those who desire to wear 
0. > . something pertaining to Scouting with their civilian clothes. 
Every Scout and Scout Leader may wear it. * Handbook for ‘Boys 
% No. 515 Price, $2.50 The reat x A Scout Maned. 
: 2 . ings to do and things to make; our 
>> No. 514 Nickel Silver Price, $1.25 country’s history and the history of 
Scouting. 638 pages; pictures or dia- 
‘ gtams on almost every page. Informa- 
*k Swiss Model Army tion about Birds, Animals, Trees and 
— Stars; Indian Sign Language; First 
equal Compass Aid, ’ Signaling, Tracking, Weather 
: Data, Songs. The cover is of imitation 
50 Gun Metal Case and Pathfinding de- leather, embossed in colors. 








vice. Luminous floating dial. This com- 


* Official “Boy Scout Haversack ~ was originally produced for the 
. §. Army Engineer Corps’ use. 





No. 3100 50c per copy 


* Handbook for ‘Patrol 


der HANDBGDK FOR | 
Leaders PATROL LRXDERS | 






Adopted after many months of experimenting and consulta- 
tions with hunters, trappers and leading camping authorities. No. 1068 Price, 75c 
Itis a decided improvement over any haversack on the market 
today and is the most practical article of a Scout’s Equipment. 



































































A book of information and inspira- 
No. 573 Price, $2.50 P 
. om tion which ought to be alongside the 
P h ‘Handbook for Boys.”” 
ickle, W It not only deals with all phases of 
é ay u e a Patrol Leader's problems; it also 
e e instructs the individual in Hiking, 
SC, Shipping Charge ! Camping, Test Passing, Handicraft 
and many other things. 
he Boy Scouts of America offer a Profusely illustrated. Four hundred 
most complete service. We pay the a 
postage and freight on all orders. The No. 3638 60c per copy 
savings are yours. kk The Sea S 
, ; . That makes it very easy to order by é@ Sea Scout , 
** Official Firemaki ng Set mail. You simply state the number, the Manual ——— a 
The j 
Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill socket quantity wanted, the name of the — f SEASCOUT | 
and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This wood is article and, when necessary, state size taconite pe. 3 st | TANUAL 
por by experts for quick results. Package and color. Figure up the total cost of the Sete de oer ool died ean da 4 
of tinder furnished } articles you order and that is all. Don’t seas by doing things on the water and 
No. 1532 Price, $1.00 add anything for shipping charge. We seas. Contains the story of man’s 
av it. conquest on the seas. Conquest by 
P your order will he delinesell ta the courage, endurance and fate. It is the 
f k Ch lecti be Post Office or railroad company within eee ra rg po 
Before you make your Christmas selections, sure pany most courageous of their race. An 
00 that you see the list of Scout Christmas Gift Items twenty-four hours after we receive it. authoritative book on seamanship. 
: which will be listed in the November and December 
00 issues of BOYS LIFE. + y No. 3229 60c per copy 
~ 





Sf not stocked by outfitter — do not accepl substiftures 
order by meaitl from 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


in ~. i 2 PARK AVENUE Ow. WASHINGTON ST. 583 MARKET ST. NEW YORK RETAIL STORE Nee 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 20 EAST 33RD. ST. OS 
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His first time out the coach sized up 
Dick as a natural football player 











But frequent sickness sapped his strength 
— kept him on the side-lines all season 











YEAR 











Dick has since learned that washing hands 
to remove germs helps him avoid sickness 








Now he’s the “‘Main-stay” of the team 
— in the thick of every play 


Lone 


Alcoma Tribe 


HE Alcoma Tribe of 

Lone Scouts, of Albert 

Lea, Minn., is getting under 

way splendidly. Members 

are making progress in their 

work under the leadership of 

the Chairman of the Rural 

Scout Committee of the 

Council, who is also the 

Deputy Scout Commissioner 

‘ of the Council. We are not 
surprised that Mr. Hopkins is giving such 
splendid leadership when we look over his 
record. He joined as a Lone Scout in the old 
days, June, 1916. In 1919 he became a 
member of a Troop of Scouts. Now he has 


leader the Lone Scouts of the Council need. 
He is active and interested and will undoubt- 
edly give us a demonstration of Scout leader- 
ship on an Area Council 

basis that will be note- 

worthy. 


The Alcoma Tribe is 











Couldn't make the scrubs once 


-.. now the team’s 


“He HAS the makings of a great 

football player,”’ said the coach 
when Dick first reported for practice 
last year. Yet he spent the entire sea- 
son on the bench. But this year it’s a 
different story— Dick hasn’t missed 
a single game. 

What's the reason for the great 
change in Dick? Good health! Last 
year he was weakened by colds and 
throat infections—couldn’t even stand 
the strain of practice. This season he’s 
learned to ward off sickness—and he’s 
the team’s “‘triple-threat”’ star. He can 
kick, pass or carry the ball with the 
best of ’em—he’s the key man of 
nearly every play. 


Dick’s first training rule 


“Wash hands often—and always be- 
fore meals—with Lifebuoy Health 
Soap,” is Dick’s most important train- 
ing rule. He now knows that 
Lifebuoy’s rich, creamy, purifying 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 


“triple-threat” star 


lather removes germs as well as dirt. 
And germs carried on the hands to 
the mouth or nose may spread 
27 different diseases — according 
to reports of the Life Extension 
Institute. 


So if you want to be a great ath- 
lete, you can help to safeguard your 
health by washing and bathing with 
Lifebuoy. 


Tones and freshens skin 


You can’t beat a “‘Lifebuoy shower” 
after practice. It gets off every trace of 
dirt and sweat in no time and brings 
back the old pep. Tones and freshens 
the skin, too—helps keep it clear of 
those pimples and blemishes that 
spoil many a fellow’s looks. 

Keep your wash-up record. It’s in- 
teresting and will help you to keep 
in the pink of condition. Mail the 
coupon for a free Wash-up Chart and 
a “get acquainted” cake of Lifebuoy. 


ec 


SA RS RE 
pe 


for ‘face, hands, bath. 





LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 299, Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me the Lifebuoy ““Wash-up” Chart and a Trial 


cake of Lifebuoy—both Free. 


Name 





Address. 





City 








made up of twelve regis- 
tered members. Eight 
of them are Tenderfoot 
Scouts, two have passed 
Second Class rank and 
most of the others will 
be Second Class in a 
very short time. 

Mr. Hopkins says 
that this Tribe will 
have at least fifty Lone 
Scout members before 
the close of the year. 


Official Lone Scout 
Neckerchief 
COMMITTEE of 
Lone Scouts, with the approval of the 
Grand Council chiefs, have selected Necker- 
chief No. 705, which is Dark, Green with 
Gold Border, as the official Lone Scout 
Neckerchief. The Supply Department of 
Boy Scouts of America is further cooperating 
by having the Lone Scout insignia em- 
broidered in one corner of this neckerchief. 
This is to be used by all Lone Scouts not 
under Council supervision, and Lone Scouts 
who are under Council supervision, with the 
approval of their Local Executive. - The 
neckerchief may be ordered from the Supply 
Service of Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City, or through local 
Scout offices. Be sure to order Neckerchief 
No. 705, and specify whether you want the 
plain neckerchief, which sells for 60 cents, 
or the one with the embroidered insignia, 
selling for 75 cents. 


‘Old Timer News’”’ 
O: H. CHIDESTER, old-timer Lone 
Scout, who won the $1,000 Journalism 
Scholarship in 1929, is teacher of Printing 
and Journalism in Junior High School, Port 
Washington, L. I. This summer he spent his 
vacation attending school in Oswego, N. Y., 
where he majored in Sociology. His theme 
for a 2,000-word article in Sociology was on 
“Boy Scout Training and Its Effect on 
Juvenile Delinquency.” 
Mr. Chidester will be remembered as the 
Lone Scout who owned and operated a chain 
of rural newspapers, three in number. In a 
recent letter Scout Chidester says, “Will 
drop in to see you upon my return as I am 
still deeply interested in Scouting.” 


Your Questions Answered 


How may a farm boy become a Scout and 
have the help of a leader? 

By writing to Boy Scouts of America, 2 
Park Avenue, and asking for instructions 
and registration blanks. Leadership is 
secured by inviting the best man in the 
neighborhood to be your Scout Friend and 
Counselor, and as such he is your individual 
leader, serving as Examiner in passing of 
Tenderfoot, Second and First-Class require- 
ments. He cooperates with the Scout in all 
matters of adult leadership. 


What is a standard Lone Scout Tribe? 
An organization composed of Lone Scouts 
and their adult friends and Counselors who 





are grouped together under a Tribe Scoute 
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grown to manhood and is just the type of 
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Scout 


master, with sponsorship and 
group action on the basis of 
a district, area or County. 
Meetings are held once a 
month, usually on Saturday 
afternoons. 


Must a Scout Friend and 
Counselor register as a 
“Scouter” and pay the regis- 
tration fee? 
This is optional. He may 
register as Scout Friend and Counselor gy}. 
ject to approval of parents of the boy ang 
the Scout Executive, without becoming , 
Scouter or having any of the special priy;. 
leges connected with the registered Scouter 
requirements. However, every Scout Friend 
and Counselor may if he wishes, register, re. 
ceive his membership card, and get the 
Scouting Magazine for leaders, wear the 
insignia and uniform, 
and in every way enjoy 
the privileges of the 
commissioned Scout 
leader or “*Scouter.” 


May several boys have 
the same man as Scout 
Friend and Counselor? 

Naturally many boys 
in the same section, in 
selecting the most out- 
standing and finest man 
in the neighborhood, wl] 
choose the same one. A 
natural development 
will follow in the forma- 
tion of a Tribe, Patrol, 
or Troop, with this man 
as Leader. 

In organizing a Tribe, 
must all start at the same time? 


»> 


No; when new Tribes are organized, the 
plan is to register individual boys and en- 
courage them to pass the Tenderfoot require- 
ments. Then later, when a number of boys 
have become Scouts, they may be gathered 
together to form a standard Tribe. The Tribe 
is then chartered as per instructions on the 
blank furnished for this purpose. 


How are standard Tribes sponsored? 

In small area councils, composed of one 
County or less, we recommend that the 
Tribe be sponsored by the Council through 
its Rural Committee. In larger Councils it is 
well to have the stronger town or village 
troops sponsor Tribes of Lone Scouts of the 
same district in which this center is located. 
This provides that the sponsoring institution 
of the Troop as well as its committee, acts 
accordingly for the Tribe. This promotes a 
fine inter-relation of rural and town Scouts. 


How may the sponsoring Troop function? 

The leaders and members of the Troop 
may all work out a program of good-turn 
hikes into rural areas to recruit the farm 
boys as Lone Scouts, and then follow up with 
definite instructions and help the new Scouts 
to pass their advancement requirements. 
After the recruiting has been completed, 
various activities may be planned for the 
participation of both Tribe and Troop. 


Where should standard Tribes meet? 

During the summer months meetings 
should be held out-of-doors, preferably on 
Saturday afternoons, at a time and place most 
convenient for the majority of the members 


Do standard Tribes of Lone Scouts register 
annually? 

Yes, on the same basis as do Troops and 
Patrols. While the Tribe is originally built 
by grouping individual Scouts, the re- 
registration plan for Tribes is the same 2s for 
Patrols or Troops, on an annual basis. 


How does the Tribe Leader maintain con- 
tact with the members of the Tribe between 
meetings? 

Contact may most easily be maintained by 
correspondence, rural press, and by telephone. 
Assistant Tribe Leaders may be assigned cer 
tain members with whom to maintain contact. 
The Tribe Scoutmaster will plan a program 
of visitation by automobile. 


October 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Radio Gets a Pipeless Organ 


(Coneluded from page 30) 


gay, ultra-high frequencies are getting to be 
‘hot stuff,’ these days. The amateur is not 
py any means alone in finding that the waves 
below ten meters have a wide (even though 
not for distance) field of usefulness. Indi- 
cations point to the probability of a future 
yltra-high frequency spectrum swarming with 
telephone communication systems, television 
transmitters and broadcast stations. 

“The signals are found in the most unex- 
pected places and then again are lost entirely 
in spots where good reception would appear 
likely. How the signals get over and around 
such apparently insurmountable obstructions 
as high hills and show up in the valleys on the 
other side without the assistance of reflection 
or refraction in the atmosphere is just one of 
the things that intrigue us. Amateurs can do 
a lot toward the solution of the puzzles by 
making careful records of their observations.” 


MORE than 200 short wave transmitters 
1.2 are now sending out voice programs. 
These short wave broadcasts girdle the globe. 


Several manufacturers have introduced sets 
that will tune from 15 to 650 meters, so that 
listeners can “hear opera from Rome or 
voices from Japan.” 


ANY amateurs in the United States 

pick up the waves from the island of 
Java. It is the home of the following short 
wave stations: PLE on 15.93 meters; PMB, 
14.55 meters; PLF, 16.8; PLG, 18.8; PLR, 
28.2; PLW, 36.92 and PMC on 16.52 meters. 
They are usually on the air early in the 
morning. 


N INDIANA boy confesses to Sparks 
that he knows nothing about radio 
but “I am very much interested and want 
to learn about it and build sets. How should 
I go about to learn? I know the code and 
would like to learn how to send and receive 
wireless messages.’ 
A good way to begin is to read the booklet 
“How to Become a Radio Amateur.” 


The Landing Field 


(Concluded from page 38) 


“ran away” as rapidly as it had come. If 
you had ever heard a hunting falcon whiz 
through the air in one of its terrific circles 
just before it strikes its prey, you would 
recognize that shriek-like sound of which he 
speaks. O'Meara says he wishes he could 
train a hawk to fly in front of his plane, like 
a sort of blind-man’s dog, for the birds 
certainly sense currents and air conditions 
as man cannot! It is amazing what a bird 
can do without an instrument-board. 

As he was flying in formation with the five 
chicken-hawks, he thought how fine it would 
be to fly thus in formation with motorless 
gliders, and only a little while later the fancy 
became fact. At an air contest he went up 
with two of his pupils in a V-formation of 
gliders which flew so beautifully that they 
were soon joined by six others, making nine 
gliders in V-formation, perfect alignment, 
and not a motor among them. O'Meara says 
it is a wonderful sensation to look back over 
your right shoulder and see four gliders back 
of you stretched out in a straight line, and 
then look back over your left shoulder and 
see four more just like them. An interesting 
feature of glider formation-flying is that 
gliders can fly on the same plane, all of them, 
whereas the airplane V-formation must be 
stepped up, for the rear planes must escape 
the propeller wash. This is, of course, not 
necessary with the glider, which is equipped 
with the ideal Scotch motor—100 per cent. 
eficient, no trouble, no weight, no failure, 
no fuel cost—in other words, “Old Man 
Gravity,” the very same Gravity against 
which pilots were warned that “he'll get you 
if you don’t watch out.” 

0’ Meara was the first to soar over the huge 
Akron dirigible hangar, which covers eight 
acres of ground and has a roof that if flat- 
tened out would cover eighteen acres. Over 
this vast building there are always up cur- 
rents, just as if it were a hil]—and it is really 
a sort of man-made mountain. 

Just as Kronfeld soared over the English 
Channel and returned—one of the epoch-mak- 
ing feats in soaring flight—so it would be 
quite possible for a glider to come from 
Philadelphia to New York if it were towed 
to fifteen thousand feet and cut loose, to soar 
at a gliding angle of one in twenty. This 
alone would give it a flight of seventy to 
seventy-five miles, and if a tail wind were 
blowing the distance could easily be covered. 
If the pilot could find and use the thermal 
currents continually rising vertically from 
cities along the way, such as Trenton, he 
could rise again on each of these and glide 
down in a succession of waves, thus ensuring 
success. The same method could take a 
soaring plane from Albany to New York, 
using the currents along the Catskill Moun- 
tains, or on similar long flights over moun- 
tains. The subject of thermal currents is 
one of great interest, not only for practical 
reasons to the flyer but to anyone who likes 
to study the invisible but mighty motions of 
the air; thermal currents rise from heated 
cities, but not from all over the city at once; 
they come together not far above the town 
and ascend in a sort of spout, slanting. If 
the flyer can make use of them their ad- 
vantage to him is clear. 

If you have begun to ask yourself what on 
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earth we will do (and I mean that literally) 
when the sky is full of high-powered planes 
making the racket that some of them do— 
and the day that more than six hundred of 
them flew over New York made a number of 
nervous citizens ask themselves this very 
question—you may not only like to reflect 
that when the problem reaches this state 
there will undoubtedly have been improve- 
ments made that will muffle the sound as it is 
muffled in automobiles, but you may like to 
remember meanwhile that the glider makes 
no noise at all. In wartime, for instance, 
one of the drawbacks to the use of planes 
was the fact that even with silencers they 
could be detected by a microphone at con- 
siderable distances. But the glider slips 
silently through the sky. An “‘auto-giro- 
glider” has even been projected and has 
reached the stage where it can be tested and 
photographed; with such a device it would 
be possible actually to hover silently. 

One of the chief charms of gliding and soar- 
ing is that its history is so largely yet to be 
made. After all, a great many airplane rec- 
ords have reached the point where the world 
at large is not much interested when they are 
broken. So many flights across the Atlantic 
have been made by air that it would take a 
tremendously spectacular flight to get the 
world as worked up over it as it was over the 
magnificent performance of Lindbergh or the 
pioneer crossing of Alcock and Brown. 
The world has been three times girdled by 
airplanes, and now that Post and Gatty have 
taken the world by storm we are waiting 
less for another flight over their route at a 
swifter speed than for a flight around the 
world at the equator, something that no one 
has as yet so much as planned. But soaring 
and gliding are still in their infancy as a sport, 
to say nothing of the many uses for this new 
art in commercial flying. The meet at the 
Wasserkuppe in Germany in August may be 
expected to bring out even greater surprises 
than it gave the world on earlier occasions. 
Best of all, the sport is one that can be shared 
by far more young men and boys than flying 
that involves the use of an expensive airplane. 
I need not tell you that gliders are not built 
in the backyard out of bits of waste material 
—as some boys still seem to think, though 
boys as well informed as Boy Scouts of course 
know better. I need not tell you that you 
don’t learn the art of soaring flight at one 
swoop. But it is not beyond any intelligent 
boy, and a glider club brings the expense 
within his means. 


] WAS delighted with the response to the 

prize-offer calling for a drawing of a 
rocket-ship. It was the most popular so far, 
and all the problems set by this department 
have been popular, judging from the re- 
sponses. But this time you drew such good 
pictures, showing such genuine knowledge of 
the subject and such strong interest in the 
future of rocket-propulsion, that I congratu- 
late all the young draftsmen who contributed 
to the column and only wish that I had 
promised a dozen books instead of one. And 
so I award the first book to Kyle Terry, 


Kirksville, Mo. 
With honorable mention to Ernest J. 
Coverdill, Detroit, Michigan. 





GET THESE 
SIGNAL FLAGS 


without spending one penny! 


Stand on top of a hill—and flash a secret 
message with these official signal flags. 
Signal to members of your troop wa 
across the valley or down the river. Wi 
these regulation flags—just like those the 
Signal Corps of the U.S. Army uses—you 
can talk privately in code with scouts way 
off in the distance—farther than any voice 
could reach. And you can own these flags so 
very easily—or any other scout equipment 
that you want, now that Octagon, Borden 
and Kirkman coupons all count the same. 


Easy to Get Coupons 


Here’s the best way: Start right at home. 
Ask your mother to pers you the coupons 
from the packages she probably has right 
now in the kitchen. Then ask her to al- 
ways order Octagon or Kirkman soap 

roducts and Borden Premium Brand 

ilks. They’re all wonderful value and 
thousands of women think there is 
nothing quite so good. 

Then ask the grocers near you to help. 
They will tell you who buys these three 
famous brands. Urge these folks to save 
their coupons for you. Collect the cou- 

ons every week. Soon you'll have a 
boxfal --.and then!... whatever scout 
equipment you want...is yours! 


Send for Free Scout Catalog 


Maybe your troop would like to get a 
shelter tent, a new patrol flag or some 
other important item. Tell them about 
this new, easy plan. But first fill in and mail 
the coupon below. We will send you free 
our new big catalog of premiums, including 
official Scout equipment. Any boy can get 
any of this equipment except the official 
Scout uniform. 


PREMIUM DEPT. 
17 Sussex Street Jersey City, N. J. 
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NEW 
COMBINATION 
OFFER! 


By special arrangement, 
Octagon, Borden and 
Kirkman coupons now 
can be added together 
toward any Scout sup- 
plies you want. 





OCTAGON SOAP PRODUCTS 


Octagon Soap 

Octagon Soap Powder 
Octagon Scouring Cleanser 
Octagon Floating Soap 
Octagon Soap Chips 
Octagon Toilet Soap 


BORDEN’S PREMIUM BRANDS 


Magnolia’ Condensed Milk 
“Star” Condensed Milk 
“Darling’’ Condensed Milk 
“Standard” Condensed Milk 
“Peni lar’? Cond d Milk 
“Challenge’’ Condensed Milk 
“Leader” Condensed Milk 
“Red Star’ Condensed Milk 
“Pearl” Evaporated Milk 





KIRKMAN SOAP PRODUCTS 


Kirkman’s Borax Soap 
Kirkman’s Soap Powder 
Kirkman’s Cleanser 
Kirkman’s Soap Chips 
Kirkman’s Floating Soap 
Kirkman’s Softner 








Sate ean snap anthem 


Bill Dare, Mgr. Boys’ Division., Dept.M-1274 | 
17 Sussex St., Jersey City, N. J. | 
Send me your FREE Catalog of Scout 
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ecu. / psggglbmesamesas, alms a venerable mutton which a farmer had con- With loud raucous caws the band flew oy anyth 

Telalmolelane siderately hauled out to one of his fields near _ circling above the warden’s head like ; the w' 

the park. black cloud. had | 

He suddenly ceased his whetting and The warden stepped into view; Joe’; trapp! 

peered through the thick screen of pinesand mouth dropped. the W 

cedars. Even then he more sensed than ““What are you doing here with a gun?’ lynxes 

saw a human presence. An unfriendly one the warden demanded. provic 

at that. “‘Shootin’ crows.” days. 

By this time Crocus, having amply demon- “Can you read the signs all around this Cro 

strated his superior ability to detect danger park?” the tr 

when presented in the form of a human Joe grinned insolently. “Yep, but crows wild ¢ 

stantiv to cernit free presence, had been appointed to the office is diffrunt.” be. - 

wihn: aia hictan of sentinel, in crowdom a perpetual office. “The signs read ‘No guns allowed in this would 

swift — unretarded So, with the crow call of warning, he flew off _ park’, the warden insisted. afraid 

Sintign sahil ieincw in the direction of the danger. Three other “Ain’t a feller ‘lowed to shoot thes have | 

; i sentinels followed him and the four alighted crows?”’ he sputtered. swooy 

called free wheeling noiselessly on the top of a thick pine. “No, not in here. And you didn’t come bad € 

One glance told Crocus who the prowler _ just to shoot crows.” for di 

was—the hated Joe Jackson. ‘‘Wise as a “You're a liar!”’ Joe snarled. The 

crow” is a saying which has always had a “Hand over that gun!” the warden poach 

reason. For a moment Crocus said nothing, snapped, advancing upon the poacher. for & 

though he was probably thinking heaps of But as well might the warden have asked Wit 

things. And none of them tender or com- for Joe’s life. Joe started to run. Croct 

passionate. Joe was a heavy, thick-set man and he found 

Then, “C-r-r-r-aw!” snarled Crocus. ran heavily. But the warden was a little love-t 

Naturally, Joe Jackson looked up then. Jame and there seemed not the slightest him. 

| The sight of Joe’s hated face revived mem- chance of his catching Joe. eyes 

ories. The vocabulary of which he had been The poacher was in retreat. That much luster 

| So proud and which he had not used for the crows saw. But Crocus saw a little Wher 

|months, came rushing back to the spot more than that. Running, Joe could not and é 

| from which Joe had shot the feathers a few _use_ his gun! The situation afforded factio 

| months before. He was remembering what wonderful chance for sniping. the q 

| had made Joe furious. With a short call to the band for atten. band 

“Go ’way, d’ hool!” he followed up his _ tion, followed by another for attack, Crocys to mc 

| snarl. swooped down upon the running poacher, Bu 

At those familiar and derisive squawks The others followed in massed attack. A famil, 

Joe’s heavy mouth fell open. His face wore black, whirring cloud, vocal with hostile made 

the look of a man who had had a sudden and bewildering clamor, enveloped the fleeing poact 

and diabolical vision. After a moment’s man. As Crocus took a peck at his ear, him t 

| stupefaction Joe released a flood of invective Joe threw up his arms to save his eyes and Cr 

| which had nothing to do with white-winged ducked his head. dang’ 

osc TYPE | angels. He stumbled on a root and went down. peate 

Crocus took the time to hurl another Cawing in fiendish joy, Crocus and the band once 

f COASTER BRAKE abusive jibe, then flew out and away, the swirled and swooped above the fallen gun ' 

, other sentinels after him. Just as an ex- poacher, performing marvellous feats of by d 

. pression of his love, Joe sent a random shot aerial acrobatics. he wi 

CONNECTICUT after them. Before Joe could rise, the warden was time, 

The band had heard the shot and by the upon him and had wrenched the gun from done 

time the four sentinels joined them they were __his hands. ser 

ee ee ne rae Pa eee ree eet ea Tie or conouen| ee = in Gates: tania was a ““Now get!” the warden snapped, “and seen 
What’s in the Official First Aid Kit?—No. 12 their sanctuary; something should be done the next time I catch you in this park it will and 
about it. The contribution of Crocus to the _ be jail for you!” dutie 

meeting was an occasional interjection of Muttering a murderous monologue, Joe ship. 

“Joe, Joe!” and “d’ hool!” though the shambled away. Dispossessed of his gun the b 

others had probably no idea what he was Joe was now as harmless as a kitten, so, for An 

CONTENTS squawking about. a few hundred yards farther, Crocus and his fathe 

1 Zine Oxide Adhesive While the other crows hated Joe Jackson band swirled around and about Joe’s head crow 

Plaster, 1 in. x 1 yd. merely as a man with a gun, Crocus hated __ while in the rear the warden laughed heartily. Joe h 

1 pe. Handy-Fold Mer- him with the deep blue-black of his feathers. That diversion ended, the band met in was 

eurochrome (H.W.D.) Not sharing the personal hatred of Crocus _ the top of a dead pine to discuss the affair. stooc 

Soe OS SSS. ‘for the gunman, the band was doing all it There were caustic speeches concerning the dow! 

. rm Santagy 3 te. 2 thought necessary in the matter. But Cro- routed poacher, flattering ones on the dar- peak 

2 Ganse Bondage, 2 tz. = | cus, from his five years of human contact, ing and initiative of Crocus. Crocus had ( 

6 yds. | possessed greater initiative than the average made a home run; he was the hero of the plosi 

1 Tube First Aid for | crow, which is saying much. His hatred of hour Re 

Burns Joe now acted upon his initiative as the Re 

3 Vive Tubes | spark to the dynamo. A CROW leader may be supplanted only disti 
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ona aes , flew for the warden’s home. Crocus may for the tolerant attitude of the wise old you 
: a en not have figured out the precise nature of leader toward the now popular Crocus. Cr 

ss P the warden’s duties, but he had seen the But even a wise old leader is a fool when it far, 
warden chase from the park small boys comes to owls. And, of course, there were Joe 
with air guns. Then, too, the warden never owls in that game preserve. One of them 
carried a gun; he was harmless. hooted one night just above the trees in pect 
Crocus alighted on the warden’s gate post which the old leader perched. The night ot) 
* and announced himself by calling ““Cro-cus, was about the coldest of that winter. : 
a ul q* e Cro-cus!” At sound of that dreaded hoot the old dow 
The warden opened the door and looked leader withdrew his head from under his In 
out. Something, he concluded, must be wing and shivered in fear for hours. When Cre 
What’s in the Official’ First Aid Kit? You tell ws. Summer’s choking to death. morning came, both his eyes were frozen. 
E : he “ae pe? gers , 3 Crocus gripped his claws into the post Frozen eyes mean blindness for crows; blind- 
over—and summer uses up first aid outfits like nobody’s business. and valiantly croaked, “Joe, Joe!” ness means death. For there are no doctors es 
The picture and list above show what ought to be in your kit— The warden scratched his head. “I'll be _ or hospitals for the wilderness people. ‘Three po 
but only y ‘ ll wh diy to th Tak f darned!” he said aloud; “if that crow isn’t mornings later the old leader had met the yin 
ut only you can tell what really 2s there. ake a census. Re- saying Joe, I'll eat my B.V.D.’s! But who one last great Enemy. dais 
lace what’s missing. An incomplete first aid outfit is is Joe?” The band looked down their beaks at e 
- ful as lead 4 : fuses 8 eS epee 8 The band which had gathered in the near- _ their dead leader on the ground below them, rer 
useful as a flat spare tire. by tree, ceased their excited chatter for a then proceeded to fill his place even as do eC 
Your druggist or the Scout Supply Department can fix you up. moment. Plainly they were as puzzled as human governments. From that assembly 
Or y . : was the warden. Crocus emerged Leader, with Scatter Tail and 
r you can get a complete brand-new kit, carrying case and all, Satisfied that he had the warden’s atten- as First Lieutenant. (Joe Jackson = Joe 
for only 75 cents. Be sure you get the official, m: ] tion, Crocus joined them and started the have explained why the Lieutenant had s0 
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crow government may sometimes have a 
pitt the Younger and Crocus had won his 
Jaurels fairly. 

At the end of February the new leader 
led his band back to the dense swamp 
woods he knew so well. Before they did 
anything else, they made a brief survey of 
the woods and found they were not as they 
had left them. There were evidences of 
trapping having been carried on throughout 
the winter. The skinned bodies of two 
jynxes, three wild cats and of several foxes 
provided good living for the band for several 

ys. 

_ didn’t care a dead owl’s hoot for 
the trapped animals. The more lynxes and 
wild cats killed the better pleased he would 
be. Those were creatures whose tribes he 
would like to see exterminated. He was as 
afraid of the other as he was of owls. ‘To 
have to watch for the gray shadow of death 
swooping down upor him from above was 
bad enough without having to look down 
for death creeping up to him from below. 
The band kept a sharp lookout for the 
poacher who had killed those animals, but 
for a time saw no one. : 

With April came crow mating time. 
Crocus had never had a mate, but now he 
found himself caught up in the fever of 
loveemaking which was going on all around 
him. A pretty young thing with very bright 
eyes and a coat which rivalled his own in 
luster, became the object of his ettention. 
When, finally, he had shown off his vocal 
and aerial attainments to the lady’s satis- 
faction, and most of the others had settled 
the question in much the same manner, the 
band stopped its silliness and settled down 
to more serious matters. 

But a more serious matter than even 
family affairs was the discovery the band 
made one day that Joe Jackson was the 
poacher of the swamp woods. Crocus caught 
him taking a rabbit from a snare. 

Crocus gave his warning call of “Great 
danger!” His lieutenant, Scatter Tail, re- 
peated the cry and the Robson woods at 
once became a bedlam. Though Joe had no 
gun with him, that having been confiscated 
by the park warden a few months before, 
he was not to be tolerated anywhere, at any 
time, for any reason. Something had to be 
done about it and done quickly. 

Several times since returning, Crocus had 
seen his old friend Robson around the barns 
and the fields near the woods. But state 
duties had forbidden his renewing the friend- 
ship. Just now Crocus could see Robson in 
the barnyard feeding turnips to the cattle. 

Any naturalist knows that there is no 
fathoming the ways of the wisdom of the 
crow. It may be that Crocus recalled how 
Joe had been ejected from the park. Robson 
was his friend. If the warden had under- 
stood, surely Robson would. In a long 
downward swoop Crocus alighted on the 
peak of a barn. 

“Crocus!” the black leader yelled ex- 
plosively. 

Robson looked up, startled. 

“Cro-cus!” the former pet repeated, more 
distinctly this time. 

Robson chuckled delightedly. ‘Crocus, 
you black rascal, I thought you were dead!” 

Crocus gave his tail a satisfied flirt. So 
far, very good. He took the next step. 
“Joe!” he croaked. 

“Oh, Joe shot at you, did he? I’ve sus- 
pected that for some time. I'd just like to 
get my hands on the lazy a 

“Joe, Joe!” Crocus interrupted, hopping 
down to the eave troughing excitedly. 

In the swamp the uproar among the 
crows was still going strong. “Joe, Joe!” 
Crocus supplemented. 

“Something queer about this!” Robson 
muttered, dropping his pail. He climbed 
the fence and headed for the swamp, Crocus 
flying just ahead of him. 

“Ah, now I get you, Crocus!”’ Robson ex- 

claimed as, well into the swamp’s dim in- 
terior, he had a sight of Joe’s retreating 
figure. 
Crocus followed Robson as he made a 
survey of the swamp, saw him gather snares 
and traps and destroy deadfalls. Once more 
Joe had been routed. 

But Crocus hadn’t measured all Joe’s 
capacity for mischief. Presently Crocus 
made the discovery that Joe watched for 
the times when the Robsons went to town, 
which meant that there was no one around 
to watch things. 

It was at such times that Joe, armed with 
another gun, hunted Crocus and his band 
with a malignancy worthy an Indian scout. 
Crocus had his work cut out teaching the 
band that when the Robsons were away 
they had better keep out of those woods. 
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But naturally, the ladies of the band chose 
their own times for laying their eggs. 

Truth compels the statement that crows 
are almost as fond of the eggs of other birds 
as humans are of hens’ eggs. Mrs. Crocus 
sat on her nest one afternoon when the rest 
of the band were scouting out of range of 
Joe’s gun. Peering over the edge of her nest 
a little after Joe Jackson had passed beneath 
her, she spied an egg lying among the green 
fern shoots under the tree. Nothwithstand- 
ing the little hole in one end of the egg, it 
looked good to her. She ate the egg and 
within the next fifteen minutes died in agony. 

Crocus found her dead body beneath the 
family tree when he returned with the 
band in the evening. All that night he 
brooded alone in the tree, uttering from time 
to time mournful little croaks. He ceased 
the mournful plaint when he heard a wild 
cat’s poisonous scream. For that time Joe 
Jackson had won out. 

There was a large creek running through 
the Robsonfarm. Just where it emptied into 
the lake Robson had started a wild goose 
sanctuary. When first he had heard Robson 
coaxing down a wedge of wild geese winging 
north by perfectly imitating their call, Crocus 
had marvelled. When he had seen the long- 
necked birds drift down to eat of the corn 
scattered around for them, he considered the 
matter with rather more tolerance. 

Crocus knew the domesticated goose and 
hated their harsh voices and their long, 
snaky necks. But of the wild Canada 
goose, the crow’s only feathered rival in 
amazing wisdom and long life, he knew little 
or nothing. Their vicious hissing when he 
and his band helped themselves liberally to 
the corn, was just like the barnyard goose, 
so he was not afraid of them. 

“You impudent black cusses, I’ve a good 
mind toshoot the lot of you!’”’ Robson scolded 
them many a time and was often answered 
back by the leader. But Crocus knew that 
when Robson ended by laughing at his im- 
pudence, he had nothing to fear. And in a 
totally unexpected manner Nature rewarded 
Robson for leaving to her the care of her 
own balance. 

Crocus soon discovered there was another 
who was much interested in the naturalist’s 
wild geese. But in late May, Crocus, having 
taken another wife, was very busy with new 
family duties. All the young families had to 
be taught some of the primary lessons of 
crow life. For among crows the penalty of 
one mistake is death, not a new start. 

In the reedy creek the wild geese pairs 
were likewise engaged. But the two wisest 
of the bird family were keeping a sharp 
lookout for danger. So both quickly spied 
Joe Jackson one afternoon as, gun under his 
arm, he stealthily crawled along the creek’s 
edge toward the breeding grounds of the wild 
geese. 

A neighbor’s son who had been helping 
Robson, had just driven out of the yard with 
Mrs. Robson. Joe Jackson had evidently 
made a bad guess as to the male occupant of 
that buggy, for Robson was even then busy 
planting potatoes in the field near the creek. 

At their first glimpse of Joe the black 
band set up such a terrific din that the woods 
seemed full of nothing but crows. Crocus 
himself had no doubt as to the proper course 
to pursue. Straight and swift as an arrow 
he flew for his old master. High and hoarsely 
he croaked Joe’s name, then flew for the 
creek again. 

Likewise Robson was left in no doubts as 
to what was happening. He raced for the 
creek. But before he could reach his geese 
two shots had been fired. Two geese, tied to 
stakes, lay fluttering in their death agonies. 

Joe was so engrossed cutting the ropes 
which tied a leg of each of his victims that 
he did not see Robson till the latter was upon 
him. With a bestial grunt Joe leaped for his 
gun. But Robson was ahead of him. Joe 
looked into the barrel of his own gun. 

While Crocus was busy yelling ““Go ’way!” 
Robson was grinding out between his teeth: 
**For very little I'd shoot you on the spot 
for this, you dirty coward!” 

**D’ hool, d’ hool!”’ Crocus jeered, hopping 
excitedly about in a tall ash tree overhead. 
In full-throated aria his band, a little farther 
away, did their best to convey the same 
meaning. Then, as they saw Joe being 
walked away in front of his own gun, the 
band staged such a jubilation as would have 
put an old-fashioned chiviari to shame. 

Perhaps it was as well that Crocus and his 
band had no way of knowing that Joe was 
safely in jail for a few months, with a threat 
of treble punishment over his head if he ever 
again was caught poaching. For even the 
wise crow may pay the price of relaxed 


vigilance. 
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Send to-day for your home trainer— 


the PERSONAL SCORE BOARD! 


the body, instead of building it up. 

But—there is a real training-table drink 
for you—Instant Postum-made-with- 
hot-milk! The peppiest drink you’ve ever 
had—with a flavor you can’t resist. It’s 
easy to make: Just put a level teaspoon- 
ful of Instant Postum into a cup, add hot 
(not boiling) milk. Sweeten to taste, stir 
—and there it is steaming under your 
nose. Delicious! 

Begin your training—now! Send us the 
coupon—we’ll send you your personal score 
board! Every day counts. Join that big 
army of 60,000 other boys who are train- 
ing this minute—with the personad score 
board as their home trainer. 

With the personal score board, we'll also 
send you a full week’s supply of Instant 
Postum—Free! Clip the coupon—now— 
before you turn the page! 


BaskeETBALL, football, gym! Happy days 
are here again! Happy days—if you’re in 
fine trim—if you are éraining for victory. 
Now is the time to go into secret training 
—to develop the muscles and the stamina 
that you need to be a leader and a star. 
Begin to train—now—with the personal 
score board as your home trainer! 


The Persona Score Boarp 
is waiting for youl 

The personal score board is the trainer 
that guides you every step of the way to 
athletic victory. The easy training rules 
are printed on the back—the training 
rules recommended by coaches, followed 
by athletes. As soon as you begin to train, 
you'll feel better, you'll look better, you'll 
de better. Month by month you chalk up 
on your personal score board your gains 
in height and weight. Secret training is a 
great game—and it brings great results! 

And—the personal score board is more 
than a trainer. It is a record of the whole 
athletic world. Surrounding your own 
personal record, are the names of cham- 
pions, dates—the newest records of fa- 
mous athletes, The training rules they 
followed are the ones you are following: 
Plenty of outdoor exercise. 
Nourishing food with plenty of 
fresh milk. Long hours of sleep 
and rest. And—one more impor- 
tant rule that no athlete would 
think of breaking — No Drinks 
ConrarninG Carrein! Caffein- 
containing beverages weaken 


Scout Masters: Upon receipt from you 
of the individual names and addresses of 
the boys in your troup, we shall be glad 
to send to each boy this incentive to better 
health—the personal score board. We shall 
also include a week’s supply of Instant 
Postum for each boy. © 1931, G. F. CORP. 


FREE...SCOREBOARD AND SAMPLE! 








Genera Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. — 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 


Name. 








Street, 





Postum is a product of General Foods Corpo- 
ration. Your grocer sells it in two forms. " 
Instant Postum, made instantly City, 
in the cup by adding hot milk or 


boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is prepared by boil- 


ing, and is also easy to make. 


State. 





Fill in completely—print name and address 





If you live in Canada, address Generat Foons, Liuirep, 
Cobourg, Ontario 
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The Soap Test 


proves the 


GREATER 
POWER 


of SUPER-X 
Long Range .22’s 


Ordin 22 
L. R. with 
Hollow-Point 
Bullet 


Picture shows the ef- 
fect ofan ordinary 
smokeless .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge with hollow- 
point byllet. The sides 
of the soap were forced 
out very little. 


































Note the much greater 
effectiveness of new 
Super-X cartridge with 
Sawacies bullet on 
a cake of ordinary laun- 
dry soap. The soap bal- 
looned out to several 
times its original size 
and then collapsed 
under pressure of the 
atmosphere. 











ERE'S PROOF of the much greater 
stopping power of the new 
Western Super-X long-range .22's! 


When an ordinary hollow-point .22 
L. R. cartridge is fired into a cake of 
soap it distorts the soap very little. 
But look what the Super-X bullet 
does! The Super-X .22 L. R. hollow- 
point bullet “balloons” the soap to 
twice its original size! Make this 
simple test yourself, then cut open 
the soap and note how the Super-X 
bullet flattens out. That’s what stops 

me instantly! . . . Super-X .22's 
loaded with Wesrern’s new 


DOUBLE ACTION 


POWDER 


give you 50% more POWER and 26% more 
SPEED. Even more in some sizes. You'll like 
their louder, sharper CRACK! They're safe 
to use in any standard rifle. The Nickel- 
Plated shells with Lubaloy-coated bullets 
glisten like silver and gold. 

Major Townsend Whelen, famous big game 
hunter and shooting authority, says: “It 
shoots with target accuracy in my gun... A 
much more effective cartridge . . . Increases 
the sure hitting distance about 25%... A 
distinct advance in rim-fire ammunition.” Let 
us tell you more about it. Write for inter- 
esting, free, descriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1054 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


22 SHORT 

.22 LONG 

.22 LONG RIFLE 
22 W.R. F. 

Solid or 
Hollow-point Bullets 









RANGE .22’s 





THATS A 
CHESTNUT 
OR I'M, NOT 
A COCOANUT 





Think and Grin 


EDITED BY F. J. RIGNEY 











the woods picking nuts—hazel- 
walnuts, and hickory nuts and 
here and there along the road an occasional 


Ott in 


nuts, 


flivvernut. Boys, be careful as you would 
be in the presence of poison ivy, for there is 
one nut knocking around against which or 
whom warfare must be continuously waged. 
His name is Old Idle Five Minutes—the 
laziest old boy in existence. Give him a 
chance and he will grow. into ten minutes, 
or an hour, or even a whole day. This nut 
should be cracked on sight. This ought to 
be an easy matter, for he is already half- 
cracked. Now boys send in your best cracks 
and, for the*loudest and funniest. a Bov 
Scout diary will be awarded. 


Heavy Stuff 


GasBaGcer: Don’t misunderstand me, I 
weigh my words before I speak. 

Victim: Well, nobody can accuse you of 
giving short weight. 


He Was Wise 


“What's the first thing’you do'when clean- 
ing your rifle?”’ the sergeant demanded. 
“Look at the number.” said the’newcomer. 
“Oh!” barked the sergeant, and what’s the 
big idea?” 

“To make sure I don’t clean some other 
fellow’s.” 





Going Some 
“Harry seems to have traveled a great 
deal.” 
“Has he! 


places on his suit-case labels.” 


He’s been to almost half the 


Keep Off 
“Pappa, vat is science?” 
**My, how could you be so stupid! 
“Science is dose tings vat says ‘Keep off 
the Grass!’” 

Stuffing 
Docror (to fasting patient): You may 
have whatever you like to eat today. 
. Patient: I will have a roast chicken. 
Doctor: Would you like it stuffed with 
anything in particular? 
Patient: Yes; with another chicken! 

’Nuff Said 
Batcu: What’s the best month to get 
married in? 
Marr: Octembruary. 
Batcu: Why, there’s no such month. 
Marr: Just so. 
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He Got His Wish 


“Have any of your childhood hopes been 
realized?” 

“Yes. When mother used to comb my 
hair I wished I didn’t have any.” 


Not So Dry 
Zip: What is a geyser? 
Rip: A waterfall going up. 

Stalling Him 


A Smart Alec stopped at the garage and 
asked a mechanic how to tell how much 





horsepower a car had and the mechanic re- 
plied, “‘Lift up the hood and count the plugs.” 





Much Put Out 


Lazy: Y’know, I belong to the fire de- 
partment. 

Pep: How’s that? 

Lazy: I’ve been fired from the last three 
jobs I had. 


His Country 

The kindergarten teacher was teaching 
the class patriotism. Holding up a flag, she 
asked, “Who knows which flag this is?” A 
little boy answered, “It is the flag of my 
country.” “And what is your country,” 
asked the teacher. “‘’Tis of thee,” promptly 
answered the little boy. 








Defining It 


Sampo: Ah had this car for years and 
never had a wreck. 

Rastas: You done mean you had dat 
wreck fo years and never had a car. 


In Bad 


Po.iceMAN: You've been speeding! 
Driver: The brakes won’t work, so I 
wanted to get home before I had an accident. 


On the Rocks? 


First Cuass: I wonder why the poets 
write that the waves “moan when they 
break on the beach?” 

TenvErFoor: Probably because they are 
broke. 








Time on His Beat 


Jim: Even a policeman cannot arrest the 
flight of time! 

Tom: Can’t he, why, only this morning I 
saw a policeman go into a store and stop a 
few minutes. 


Don’t Pore Over This 
Jack: What is worse than to rain cats and 
dogs? 
Jim: To hail street cars. 


Now or Never 
ScouTMAsTER (in middle of a joke): Have 
I ever told the troop this one before? 
Troop (in a chorus): Yes. 
ScoutmasTeR: Good, you will probably 
understand it this time. 


Take It With His Tee 


Grocer: How much Swiss cheese do you 
wish, sir? 

GOLFER 
holes, please. 


(absent-mindedly): Eighteen 


Getting At It 


TeacHer: How much does a six pound 
shell weigh. 

Puri: I don’t know. 

TeacHer: Well, what time does the twelve 
o'clock train leave. 

Pupti: Twelve o'clock. 

TeacuEr: Then what is the weight of a six 








pound shell. 
Purit: Twelve pounds. 
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| First National Whittling Contes 
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You Bet There’s 
Still Time to 


Enter this 


“WHITTLING 
CONTEST” 


E’RE giving $1000 in cash and 

extra prizes — 325 prizes in all. 
First prize is $250.00, second prize 
$125.00, and the contest doesn’t close 
until midnight, October 24th. So, get 
that knife—and get going! 
Whittle a model of whatever you like, 
out of a block of wood, and send it to 
us. Boy, how you will feel if it wins a 
prize. You just won’t be able to keep 
that chest of yours down to normal 
size! 
Whittling is an art your Grandad and 
his Grandad were plenty handy at. 
And we know you boys can still wield 
that knife in great fashion. Don’t de- 
lay any longer—enter the contest 
today! 
Your nearest dealer in Cattaraugus 
Cutlery will give you full details on 
this big contest. Or, write to us and 
we'll send you complete information 
at once. 


* Contest closes midnight, October 24th, 1931 


YOUR CATTARAUGUS HARDWARE DEALER 
HAS A NEW BOOK FOR YOU “How to Whittle” 


A famous scout has written this booklet “How 

to Whittle.’ It is free for your use. It gives many 

helpful hints on how to whittle, what to whit- 

tle,and the kind of wood to use. Get this book 

at your dealer’s. If he hasn’t one, write to us. 
We'll rush it to you. 





CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY CO., 
Little Valley, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Please send me your “How to Whittle’ Book 
and all about your National Whittling Contest 


October 
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The Old Fighting Spirit 


(Continued from page 7) 


though, when he gets hot under the collar. 
Let’s see, now, if we can shake you loose 
fora real run. I'd like to do it, just to rub 
it into Big Tom! He’s got it coming! 
Signals... ! 

AT’S first chance to carry the ball netted 

a scant yard. On third down and six 

to go, Cheese called for a lateral pass. 
Harry Fitch took the ball, faked a run around 
right end, whirled and tossed the ball aross to 
Bat who was far out on the left. The play 
worked perfectly, most of the Second team 
being maneuvered out of position, leaving 
Bat with practically a clear field. Only the 
Second team quarter, Pink Stewart, was 
directly between him and the distant goal 
line. But Pink, fleet of foot, bore down on 
Bat so swiftly that he sensed it would be 
impossible to try and pass him along the 
sidelines. 

“Tf Pink turns me in, I'll have to get past 
Big Tom!” Bat took in at a glance. “* Looks 
like it’s my only chance, though—to edge 
between the two. If I can do that—I’ve got 
an open field!” 

Bat veered sharply with spectators cheer- 
ing him on. His run was the first thrilling 
dash of the scrimmage and observers had 
been keen for action. 

“Boy—did you see him dodge Pink?” 
cried one. “That was pretty! And now it’s 
up to Big Tom to stop him! Go through, 
Bat! Don’t let that big stiff get you!” 

Size hampered Big Tom somewhat de- 
fensively. He was fast for a big man, but 
slow when compared to a player of Bat’s 
build. 

“He'll never get by me!”’ vowed Big Tom. 
“T’'ll drop him like a ton of brick!” 

Bat was charging, head-on, a situation 
which Big Tom welcomed. He was aware, 
hawever, that Bat would endeavor to dodge 
at the last moment and so prepared, as he 
neared for the tackle, to throw himself in 
either direction. 

Sympathy was definitely with Bat Nixon 
following Big Tom’s show of temper against 
him, and now the field rang with shouts, 
urging Bat to get around him. 

“T mustn’t give him the satisfaction of 
downing me!” thought Bat. “He expects 
me to dodge him. . . . I can tell from the 
way he’s running at me. Well, I'll fool him! 
I'll keep right on coming and I'll give him 
the old straight arm!” 

Big Tom’s face loomed up, large and leer- 
ing. Arms reached out with fat fingers claw- 
ing as the body of Bat’s would-be tackler left 
the ground. The dive at Bat’s knees could 
not have missed had not a hand intervened 

. a hand which had been stiffened to ram- 
rod proportions by a rigid arm so that, when 
it contacted the face of Big Tom, it snapped 
his head back, altered the diving course of 
his body and permitted Bat to continue on, 
free of his clutches. 

“Wow!” shrilled spectators. 
see that? What a straight arm! 
man—how Big Tom did hit the dirt! 
out cold!” 

“Tt’s a touchdown!” cried Cheese to first- 
team players. “That boy, Bat, is there! 
All he needed was opportunity! And, say— 
ane Big Tom didn’t get what was coming 
tohim!” 

It was unusual for team members of a 
school to feel exultant over what had hap- 
pened to one of their own members, but a 
form of quiet hostility had actually sprung up 
against the fullback who now laid stretched 
out upon the sod, oblivious of the fact that 
the man he had tried to tackle had romped 
on down the field and gone over the goal 
line for a touchdown. 

“Serves him right!” was the consensus of 
opinion as Trainer Eddie, temporarily aban- 
doning his role of referee, rushed over with 
first-aid kit to see how badly, if at all, Big 
Tom was hurt. 

“Wind’s probably knocked out of him!” 
surmised an onlooker. 

_“Probably he’s so mortified at Bat’s get- 
ting past him that he doesn’t want to get 
up!” kidded another. 

“Might be something in that, too!” ad- 
mitted a third, laughing. ‘“‘Those guys have 
sure been bitter rivals!” 

Trainer Eddie straddled the prostrate 
form and lifted Big Tom’s trunk up and 
down, forcing air into his lungs. Fellow- 
players gathered around, looking on. Bat 
Nixon returned from having touched the 
ball down behind the Seconds’ goal. 

“Great work!” complimented Cheese, 
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aside. “That run ought to have cinched you 
a place on the first team!” 

“What's the matter with Tom?” asked | 
Bat, concernedly. 

“His wind!” advised Cheese, as the figure 
on the ground now commenced to gasp for | 
breath. ‘He took some header after your | 
straight arm. Maybe he didn’t intend to 
hit you hard! If he’d made that tackle you’d 
have thought you'd been struck by an army 
truck!” 

Bat nodded. ‘Tom's got nerve,” he said, 
thoughtfully. ‘He was willing to risk a bad 
bump to get me.” 


you, he’d have laid back and let you come to 
him and nailed you! But, no—he has to rush 
in—which gives you every chance to evade 
him! That baby’s got a lot to learn!” 

“He’s a fighter,’ declared Bat, “who 
doesn’t know how to fight yet. It was really 
great the way he took that ball down the 
field on straight-line plunges. . . !” 

Cheese gazed curiously at Big Tom’s 
rival for fullback position. 

“You’re a funny bird, Bat,” he said, fi- 
nally. “I can’t make you out. Here you're, 
giving Big Tom the razzberry whenever you 
get the chance and yet you're putting in good 
words for him. What's the idea?” 

“TI hardly know, myself,” mused Bat, 
“except I just can’t stay sore at anybody 

. . and I always could see the good side of 
a fellow as well as the bad side. There's 
so much to Big Tom if he’d only. . . !” 

‘*He’s stirring now!” observed Cheese. 

Trainer Eddie raised Big Tom to a sitting 
posture. 

** How you feeling?” he asked. 

Big Tom looked about him, dazedly. 

“Oh! ... Why, I'm... feeling . . . all 

. right! ... Say, I must have been 
knocked out! Believe me, I hit Bat hard. 
What happened to him?” 

“Bat?” queried Trainer Eddie. 
he made a touchdown!” 

“What?” gasped Big Tom, glancing 
around, unbelievingly. “A touchdown? 
Why, how could he—after that tackle?” 

“You didn’t tackle him,” informed 
Trainer Eddie, gently, as fellow-players 
smiled. ‘‘You tackled terra firma. How’s 
your nose? You ran into quite a stiff arm!” 

Big Tom felt gingerly of his nose. ‘“‘It’s 
okay!’’ he announced, and got unsteadily 
to his feet. “But there must have been dirty 
work somewhere. Why, I had a hold of Bat! 
He couldn’t have gotten away unless. . . !” 

“Sobbing again!’ remarked Squint Nel- 
son. ‘‘He’s got a blind spot all right. It’s 
always the other fellow who’s to blame— 
never himself!” 

These words were not meant for Big Tom, 
but the candidate for fullback overheard 
them and winced. He had been carried away 
again by his own feelings . . . been nothing 
more than a sorehead ... so peeved at 
being frustrated that he had scarcely known 
or cared what he had gone. 

“What’s the matter with me?” Big Tom 
moaned, regretfully. “‘Can’t I keep from 
letting these guys get my goat? Why should 
I go off my nut so quickly? I don’t really 
ee eS eee be 

And, he gritted his teeth with new resolu- 
tion as, with scrimmage resumed, Bat Nixon 
added the point after touchdown on a deft 
goal kick. The First team then proceeded 
to play defensive football, holding tenacious- 
ly to the one touchdown lead as the Seconds, 
led by a desperately plunging Big Tom, tried 
in vain to tie the score. The whistle blew 
with the ball on the First team’s three-yard 
mark, with the Seconds in possession of a 
first down and preparing to send Big Tom 
hammering into a weakening line for smashes 
that would likely have yielded the bitterly 
sought balancing touchdown. 

“Time is the only thing that saved you 
babies!” Big Tom shouted at the finish, 
intensely disappointed that his strenuous 
efforts had proven futile. 

“Some line-plunger, that boy!” spectators 
were forced to admit. “He’s practically 
carried the ball the length of the field twice 
this scrimmage!” 

‘But Bat has done a great job at stopping 
him,” said another. “Whenever he’s broken 
into the secondary defense zone, he’s been 
downed and downed hard!” 

“That’s because his interference hasn’t 
been so hot,” diagnosed a third. “Give that 
bird some good interferers and watch him 
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on the doctor’s recommendation. 

Many more have found that it gives 
greater richness and flavor to their 
cooking. 

About its purity and goodness, no 
one ever has to worry. Libby’s Evapo- 
rated Milk has been awarded the Seal 
of Acceptance of the American Med- 
ical Association! 

Your handbook or neckerchief is 
ready for you now. Get those labels in 
as fast as you can. The first step is to 
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You'll have more confidence if you wear 
the right athletic supporter. You'll be 
protected from dangerous muscle- 
strain. You'll be saved needless waste 
of energy. Result—you'll play a faster 
game. 
Any college coach or trainer will tell 
you there’s no other way to guard the 
vital, but least rugged zone of your 
body against danger, and develop 
your utmost skill, speed and power. 
The finest athletic supporter made, 
PAL's superb quality and exclusive Ym 
ented features insure maximum safety, 
lasting comfort, long life. Sturdy ribs 
of live rubber knit into its cool, porous 
uch providesuper-support, yetnever 
ind, chafe, or hamper free action. 
PAL is frankly de luxe, yet economical: 
in three styles, $1.00 and $1.50. 
BIKE is a less expensive, all-elastic 
supporter whose sturdy strength has 
made it the safety reliance of Ameri- 
can athletes for 56 years. 50 cents to 
$1.25. Sold by druggists and sporting 
goods dealers, any Bauer & Black 
supporter is the best you can buy at 
its price. 
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~ and BIKE 
| (| BAUER & BLACK) 
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Chicago New York Toronto 


The facts you should know about the need 
and functions of an athletic supporter are 
clearly stated in our’ new, booklet 
“Guard the Vital Zone.” Write Bauer & 
Black, 2565 S. Federal St., Chicago 








Despite Big Tom’s showing of offen- 

sive power, however, Coach Harvey’s post- 
ing of selections for the First team squad 
revealed Bat Nixon as the choice for fullback. 
A crowd surrounded the bulletin board in the 
clubhouse as the names were posted by 
Trainer Eddie who had been given the list 
by the coach. 
' “Just as I-thought!” stormed Big Tom, 
when he saw that this name was missing. 
“*T gain three times as much yardage as any 
two other?men and yet I don’t make the 
team! Now, I ask you—is that fair? . What’s 
theuse? ... You'reall against me and so is 
the coach! Bat couldn’t get to be fullback 
on the level—he had to make me look bad to 
do it! I’m going to turn in my uniform!” 

Fellow. players looked at one another, 
shocked. Each was reluctant to give reply 
to Big Tom’s outburst for fear of making 
matters worse. There was: a stir, finally, 
in the back of the group and Bat Nixon, 
flushed of face, pushed his way through. He 
confronted his accuser, the size of the two 
being severely contrasted as Big Tom towered 
above him. 

“T’ve always thought you were a quitter!” 
Bat said, in cutting tones. “‘ And now I know 
it! You’ve been looking for a chance to lay 
down for some time. Well, let me tell: you 
something—if you walk out on this team, 


“There you go stickin’ on them blue 
goggles ag’in. Cuttin’ them trees ain’t any 
big job. Let’s forget bout them now. Got 
any news?” 

Carson replenished the fire. Then from 
the pocket of his waterproof shirt drew a 
little canvas sack, opened it and emptied 
half its contents out upon his calloused palm. 
“Give her the once over, Jim.” He slanted 
his hand toward the light from the blazing 
fire. 

Jim poked at one little piece after another 
and finally said, “It’s the pure yellow. 
Where’s you get it?” 

“Pete, the boy what I took care of last 
year durin’ smallpox, give it ter me. Met 
up with him "bout two month ago.” 

“You mean that young Mexican?” 

“Yep. He got it somewhere ‘long the 
Jackknife, says there’s more—lots more.” 
“Huh!” Jim picked up a piece about the 
size of a rice kernel. “‘It’s pure stuff.” 
“When I get my ’sessment work done at 
Silver Lady, I'm comin’ back here and 
prospect. Want ter go fifty-fifty with 
me?” 

“Sure. I'll help you at Silver Lady, then 
we'll comb this here gulch, both sides. Let’s 
roll in now. Got to move lively soon’s it’s 
daylight.” 


ONG before the tips of the saw-toothed 
range were painted with the pink and 
gold of sunrise, the aroma of coffee mingled 
with the pungent odor of the pines. While 
Carson made the flapjacks, Jim took a whet- 
stone and sharpened the two axes. He stood 
a crowbar and a shovel beside a juniper. 
Without washing their breakfast dishes 
the old prospectors hurried up the ridge 
where two staunch pines towered nearly a 
hundred feet above the rushing stream at 
the bottom of the gulch. 
“T feel like a dirty skunk for cuttin’ 
them.” Jim tested the blade of his ax. 
“TI think it’s kind of murder to cut a tree, 
but this time we just got to do it.” 
The two axes struck the butt of the pine 
simultaneously. Soon moist chips made 
little yellow patches on the rocky soil. 
Whack, whack. For-an hour they labored. 
The deep wedge-shaped scar was more than 
half through the trunk. The pine shivered, 
trembled, cracked. 
“Get from under,” Jim-called. “She'll go 
after the next whack.” 
Carson stepped to one side. There was a 
splitting sound and: the tree crashed earth- 
ward. One of its.lower branches caught the 
old man and swept him along with it. He 
threw out his’ hands and grabbed a clump 
of stiff needles. When the top of the pine 
struck the opposite side of the gulch, the jar 
almost broke his hold, but he clung with 
all the strength in his arms and hung, several 
feet from either bank’ and directly above the 
middle of the muddy stream. 
“Tumbleweed, where be you?” Jim called. 
“Hangin” on this*here Christmas. -tree,” 
Carson called back, “Got ter hand-work my 
way ter the bank.” . 





“Wait till I yank off my shoes: I'll -help 


Blue Goggles 


(Continued from page 17) 


T’'ll turn in my uniform, too—because I know 
you're a better man than I am—and the only 
reason I’m keeping it is to fill in, if I can, till 
you come to your senses . . . get over your 
hot head . . . and play the kind of football 
Coach Harvey can depend on!” 
Big Tom stared at his rival, unbelievingly, 
as did fellow team-mates. 
“T admit you're good,” went on Bat. “But 
I'm sick and tired of this cry-baby stuff, and 
so is everyone else.. We want to beat Rapid 
City for the first time this year, and if you've 
any spark of real fighting spirit in you, you'll 
stick! But you’ve got to make up your mind 
to stand for a lot of roughing and razzing 
because we're not going to treat you with 
kid gloves. You’ve got to earn your place 
on this team ... and it takes more than 
ability, as you’re going to wake up and find 
out one of these days!” 
For a moment Big Tom hesitated, on the 
verge of offering an apology to his rival for 
his past conduct, in the face of this almost 
convincing appeal. But a certain stubborn 
pride welled up within and kept him from 
doing it—a pride which caused him to retort, 
instead: “‘I suppose you think you're bawling 
me out? Well, I was only kidding about turn- 
ing in my suit, see? And I’m going to get 
even with you, if it’s the last thing I do!” 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for November) 


you. The jar knocked most the bark off 
the trunk, she’s slippery as grease.” 

But Carson did not wait. He tried to raise 
himself up on the trunk but failed. He 
grasped one bunch of needles after another 
and pulled himself along. When he had al- 
most reached the bank nearest the tree, the 
needles broke and he dropped a dozen feet to 
a rocky shelf-like projection. 

“Tumbleweed, where be you?” Jim 
leaned over the bank. ‘Be you busted?” 

“No. Tm here and the pesky bank’s 
straight up.” 

“Just wait, I'll get a rope down, then I'll 
pull you up.” In a few minutes the end of 
a rope dangled on the rocky shelf. “Be you 
ready?” Jim called. 

“No, I’m busy.” 

“What you mean?” 

“Throw me a pick.” 

“What for? Goin’ to dig steps?” 

“Throw me a pick, I say.” 

“Here she comes,” Jim dropped the tool 
and drew back. When he heard the sound 
¢ steel striking rock, he called, “What you 

oin 

“‘Operatin’, that’s all. 
Tl let you know.” 

Every few minutes Jim called over the 
edge of the bank. The only reply he re- 
ceived was the metallic sound of the pick. 
The sun climbed higher and after what 
seemed an age, he heard, “Hey, there, pull 
the pick up and make a dozen knots in the 
rope fore you drop her.” 

He asked no more questions until he had 
pulled Carson up over the edge of the gulch, 
then he began, “What you been doin’? 
Where’d that blood on yore cheek come 
from? What’s makin’ yore pocket stick 
out? What: “i 

“Wait a bit, wait a bit,” Carson inter- 
rupted. “Get ter the shade. I got some- 
thin’.” 

Sheltered from the scorching heat, Tum- 
bleweed spread his bandana handkerchief 
on the ground and emptied from the pocket 
of his corduroy pants a quantity of coarse 
gravel. 

Jim bent over it. His long fingers twitched 
and his words came in a whisper, “Gosh, 
Tumbleweed, it’s the real stuff! I—I’m 
right glad for you. I been huntin’ gold all 
my life and nary a strike, I—~I—”’ he paused 
and turned his face away. 


When I get done 


For an instant there was silence, then 

Tumbleweed said, “‘Me’n you'll go fifty- 
fifty, Jim, on this find. I ain’t forgot how 
you split yore grub with me the winter of 
79. And soon as I find Pete, I'll share up 
with him. He’s a good Mexican. I ’low I 
dropped onto his find, I got ter be square 
with him.” 

“Sure,” Jim nodded. “Tell you what, 
split the find three ways, if it’s all the same 
to you. - Sure, Pete’s got to be in on it.” 

“Yep, I'd be a real skunk if I didn’t share 
up with him. Wish I knowed where he is.” 

“And what ’bout the bridge, Tumble- 
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weed, want to go on with it?” 
“Course. I ain’t goin’ ter let Sid have 
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silver Lady, no, not if we strike a million- 
dollar lode.” ‘ " 

“Come then,” Jim stood up. “We'll cut 
off the branches, and hew the upside of the 
trunk flat like. We ain’t a needin’ the other 
ine. This is wide ’nough when it’s flat. 
[ll cache my grub and hobble my nags this 
side. We'll get yore beasts ‘cross and ram- 
ble right up to Silver Lady.” 

It was noon by the time the bridge was 
finished. A grin spread over Tumbleweed’s 
wrinkled face as he gathered wood for a fire. 
“We sure got ter celebrate.” 

“Let's have some of the best from each 
pack,” Jim agreed. 

" Canned fish, evaporated potatoes, pickles 
and sweet crackers with plenty of coffee fur- 
nished the ban- 
quet spread ona 
tarpaulin in the 
shade of the juni- 
pers. As they ate 
they talked of 
the find on the 
rocky shelf be- 


low. ‘ 

While Jim 
placed his outfit 
in a pocket-like 
depression an 
covered it with 
the boughs from 
the pine, Carson 
rolled the packs, 
loaded the bur- 
ros, buried the re- 
mains of the fire 
and went up the 
side of the gulch 
to the makeshift 
bridge. 

“Bet won’t 
cross,” he doled. 
“She's fraid.” 

“Blame them 
blue goggles,” 
Jim said. “Get a 
shovel. We'll 
throw dirt on the 
trunk. Then you 
go "head of Bet 
with a couple 
lumps of sugar at 
the end of her 
nose. She'll fol- 
low you, Ben’ll 
follow her, I'll be 
rear guard.” 

“Packed all 
the sugar,” Carson shook his head. 

“T ‘lowed yore old think tank was too full 
of that stuff under the bank to think ’bout 
sugar, so I snitched a handful. Here put 
it in yore pocket.” 

It did not take long to cover the smooth 
side of the trunk with decomposed granite. 
When all was ready Carson, with several 
lumps of sugar in his hand, started across 
with Bet close at his heels. Ben followed 
her and Jim with a stout stick in his hand 
moved at the rear. 

The tree trunk began to taper about seven 
feet from the opposite bank. At that point 
Bet stopped, planted her feet and refused to 
proceed. Coaxing and sugar both failed. 

“What in tunket we goin’ ter do?” Car- 
son wailed. “TI tell you I’m onlucky.” 

“Hush up, and drop them blue goggles to 
the bottom of the gulch. Ain’t you been 
lucky this mornin’? Quit pullin’ Bet’s ears. 
I gota idear. Wait a jiffy.” 

Tumbleweed Carson stood and watched 
Jim Ballinger clip all the needles off a pine 
branch and trim it to a pole about seven feet 
long. Watched him shove it between the 
feet of Ben and then with the agility of a 
much younger man, worm himself between 
the two burros. 

“Now,” Jim called. ‘You pull the pole 
sos to get a good hold on it and we'll make 
the old girl move.” 

‘Ain't she liable ter fall off, Jim?” 

“Reckon she might as well be to the bot- 
tom of the gulch as to be standin’ here till 
kingdom come. Now when I say ’three’ 
hoist the pole agin her belly. One, two, 
three,” up went the stick and the burro 
started forward. ‘Keep it agin her belly, 
keep it agin her belly,” Jim yelled. 

How in tunket can. I when I’m goin’ 
— on this pesky log?” Carson yelled in 
reply. 

“Keep it there, keep it there,” Jim re- 
peated, pushing the pole forward and fol- 
lowing close at the burro’s heels. 





‘Hangin’ on to this here Christmas tree,” 
Carson called back 


No sooner was she on solid ground than 
she stopped and flung her hind feet straight 
out. 

“Sufferin’ cats!” Jim dropped and rolled 
over. 

“*Ain’t hurt, be you?” Tumbleweed bent 
over Jim crumpled against the end of the 
pine. 


JR an instant there was no reply, then, 

“Course I ain’t hurt, just rollin’ to re- 
duce.” Jim sat up. “Well, we're ’crost. 
Soon’s I get a little mountain breeze in my 
sails, we'll move.” 

“Yep,” Carson looked toward the sun. 
“It'll be night “fore we get ter Silver 
Lady, if we ain’t steppin’” 

“Wish’t I could 
bust them blue 
goggles of yor'n. 
Start yore 
beasts.” 

“Ged-up, you 
Bet, come on, you 
Ben.” Carson 
slapped a gray 
flank and they 
moved forward. 

As they round- 
ed a rocky prom- 


ontory the leather 
strap parted and 
Bet’s bell fell 


from her neck. 
“Now why in 
tunket’d that 
strap bust?” 
Tumbleweed 
grumbled as he 
stooped to re- 
cover the bell. 

“Mebbe it’s 
good luck. We 
won’t be adver- 
tisin’ our comin’ 
to Sid, in case 
he’s at Silver 
Lady.” 

The two old 
men plodded 
along in silence 
behind the small 
animals. The sun 
dropped toward 
the west. Bear- 
ing steadily south, 
ascending every 
few rods, they 
neared the narrow 
pass that led into the Silver Lady tunnel. 

“A hour of daylight yet,” Jim remarked 
as in single file they trailed between two 
frowning cliffs. 

Suddenly Tumbleweed pushed ahead of 
the burros and stopped them. Jim’s eyes 
followed the direction in which Carson was 
pointing. A shaggy burro stood near the 
opening of the Silver Lady tunnel. 

“Jumped!” Carson spat the word. 

“*Sh-s-s.” Jim moved to Ben’s side. Quick- 
ly pulling two tools from the pack, he thrust 
a shovel into Carson’s hand and with a pick 
in his own whispered, “Come on.” 

They hurried across a small piece of level 
ground and stood before the opening in the 
side of the mountain. 

Jim lifted his pick and with quick blows 
loosened a quantity of earth high up in the 
side of the tunnel. “Use yore shovel, you 
old mutt,” he directed. 

Thud, thud, sounded -the pick. Shuff, 
shuff, the earth dropped from the shovel. 
A screen of dust was filling the mouth of the 
hole, and through it ran a tall, dark-skinned 
youth. 

““Why—what—what you doin’ 
Pete?” Carson dropped his shovel. 

The boy brushed the dust from his shoul- 
ders, blinked for a moment and said, “I 
know Mister Sid Jinkens going to jump your 
claim, if you not work her pronto. So two 
days I be here work for you. I owe you 
much for what you do when I verry seek.” 

‘Well, I'll be blowed!”” Carson grabbed 
the boy’s hand. “Yore a good hombre and 
yore goin’ ter get well paid for what you done.” 

“T verry much paid now,” Pete replied. 

*T ’low you can bust them blue goggles 
now, Tumbleweed, what you think?” Jim 
drawled. 

Carson grinned, “We're goin’ ter cele- 
brate. Goin’ ter give Pete the feed of his 
life and then we'll tell him "bout bein’ our 
pardner. You and him can get the fire goin’. 
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I'll set out the grub for the celebratin’. 
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“No, it’s no use.” Carroll’s voice was 
without hope. “‘ You’ve been mighty good to 
me but you’re wasting time. I know.” He 
looked up half ashamed. ‘‘My mother has 
written me; from Copper City, over the 
Divide. Been a lot of flu this winter; the 
mines are short of men. Perhaps I can get a 
job there below ground. I’m looking for a 
letter to-night... . If it comes I’m going 
home to-morrow.” 

The pilot’s eyes flashed. He shot a cold 
glance at the boy, shrugged. 

“Well, if you're a quitter,” he said. 
Wheeling round he climbed in the ship again. 

Johnny Carroll followed, heavy hearted. 
He had known it would be hard to tell 
Magruder, but not this hard. He had lost 
the pilot’s friendship, his respect. The ship 
taxied to the hangar line. Magruder sprang 
down and without a glance at Johnny, threw 
off his chute, strode toward “Operations” 


office. 

The boy helped the crew lift the plane’s 
tail skid on a dolly, roll the ship inside. It 
was then nearly five o’clock. Brent said 
there was nothing else. Then, as Johnny 
waited hesitantly, asked him what he wanted. 

“Nothing,” the boy answered. ‘‘But— 
I’m leaving, Mr. Brent; to-night maybe. Is 
there a letter in the office for me, do you 
know?” 

The crew chief swung round in amazement. 
““Leaving—you? Why, Boyd has you 
slated for the extra board—a junior pilot, 
kid! You're not throwing that away.” 
“T’m leaving,” repeated Johnny. He could 
not trust himself to say more; tears stung 
his eyes as he turned away and stumbled to 
his locker. 

Winter twilight was dropping swiftly down 
when Johnny Carroll, carrying his work 
clothes, went out the hangar door. He had 
made up his mind to leave to-night. The 
crew had eyed him curiously when he shook 
hands. They said nothing though, except 
Brent who shook his head and murmured, 
“throwing it away.” 

A damp cutting wind that threatened 
snow tore down the hangar road. On the 
horizon the shadowy Copper Mountains 
were obscured by white drifting haze. The 
storm had crossed the divide already, that 
meant. Johnny Carroll shivered as he 
thought of those deep snow-filled canyons, 
bleak, sheer-walled. He knew the mountains. 
Copper City, where his mother lived, lay 
in their very heart. He hurried toward the 
lighted “Operations” office, touched by a 


strange foreboding. 


WADE. manager of Valley Airways, and , 
Boyd Magruder were bending above the 
teletype as Johnny Carroll entered. They 
did not look up at his coming, but stared 
at the ticker tape as it clicked steadily 
through its printed message. There was an 
odd stillness in the office that spelled crisis. 
Walters, the traffic clerk, tiptoed to the mail 
basket, handed the boy a letter. Johnny 
looked at it curiously; from Copper City but 
not addressed in his mother’s hand. He slit 
the envelope, started at Wade’s voice with 
its queer note of strain: 
“Fifty new cases since morning. Pneu- 
monia kills quick in the mountains; and the 
divide’s snow blocked. The railroad can’t 
get through . . . Boyd—is there a chance to 
fly to Copper City?” 
By now the letter in Johnny Carroll’s 
hand was open. One sentence of the un- 
familiar writing leaped at him—‘‘The doctor 
says—pneumonia—to send for you at once.” 
Then the page seemed to blur—and the boy 
heard Magruder say quietly: 
“Why, Wade, I'll try. Who wouldn’t? 
If you can send a wire to Copper City tell 
’em to get fires going—big ones—at the four 
corners of the landing field. It’s a tough field 
at best.” He turned; for the first time saw 
the boy. “You!” he said, his voice ringing 
harsh. “Well, do me a favor. Stop Brent, 
tell him to fuel the Pitcarn; have her turning 
over on the line in fifteen minutes. Hurry!’’ 
Magruder swung to Wade. “Get that 
serum on the way, ’'l]——” 
Johnny Carroll did not hear the sentence 
end; the door slammed; he was running 
down the hangar road. 
A quarter hour slipped by. It was dark on 
Elwood Field, except for the long white 
finger of the landing beacon pointing down 
the runway, and a purple flicker from the 





exhaust stacks of the mail ship idling on 
the line. 
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In Hangar 5 Boyd Magruder buckled |p. 
and breast straps of his chute. His fag 
touched by the blue rays of the mercyp, 
tubes beneath the hangar roof, was grin, 
He shook hands with Wade. 

“Luck ride with you, Boyd,” the manager 
said soberly and Magruder nodded. 

He strode out across the road. Ag hy, 
reached the ship Brent climbed from th 
mechanician’s seat. He too called: 

“*A lucky landing, Boyd!” 

Then Magruder felt a hand grip his sleeye 
He swung. Johnny Carroll stood there. jj, 
face was white and lined; his eyes, feye, 
bright. 

“I’m going with you,” he said. The beat 
of the propeller whipped away the words by; 
Magruder understood, frowned. Almost , 
sneer, it was. 

“You go?” his voice cut like a whip lash, 
“T’ve no room for quitters’ on this ride to. 
night.” 

“got to go—never quit—again. It’s 
my mother—ill—” Only fragments of 
phrases pierced the hammer of exhaust, byt 
Magruder caught a new note in the voice, one 
that was strange to him. He bent close, 
scanning the boy’s face. And finding jin jt 
that for which he hoped, the pilot drew up. 
Turning to the astonished crew chief, he 
said crisply: 

“A ’chute for Carroll, Brent... . 
riding too, to-night.” 

As the mail plane thundered out into the 
beam of light Johnny Carroll felt again the 
old fear clutching at his heart. He stared 
blindly at the wings silvered by the search- 
light’s dazzling glare, his body tense. The 
ship swept on. The wings lifted; suddenly 
the night closed in. Only the flickering eerie 
stab of the exhaust lighted the darkness now: 
ahead the boy could see nothing—just an 
ominous black wall. He leaned out into the 
slip stream; sharp snow crystals stung his 
face like dagger points. 

Magruder snapped on the cowl lamp, 
wiped a blur of fog from the compass dial. 
The altimeter needle moved already. The 
pilot was climbing the ship steeply; climbing 
at full gun. A throbbing tremor of the 
engine was passed back along the fuselage. 

Steadily the altimeter needle rose. It 
touched five thousand, crawled to ten thou- 
sand. Freezing cold, the air stream nov. 
The boy’s shoulder where the blast struck 
grew quickly numb. Magruder was still 
climbing the mail plane. They plunged into 
a cloud. Clammy mist enveloped them, 
shreds of fog drifted through the dim-lighted 
cockpit. But the air seemed warmer. Sud- 
denly the boy felt raindrops strike his face. 
He glanced at Magruder. The pilot’s lips 
were pressed tight, his jaws locked as if with 
strain, but he did not turn nor speak. 

At twelve thousand feet his hand on the 
control stick moved, leveling the ship. She 
bored on through the darkness, her motor 
pouring out a steady flow of power. 


He's 


(THE minutes dragged. Seven o'clock, 

and they had been a half hour in flight 
when Johnny Carroll first looked at his 
watch. A half hour; sixty miles. Air line, 
the distance to Copper City was three times 
that far. Tensely the boy once more bent 
forward, gazing into the impenetrable cur- 
tain of the night. 

Seven-forty by the radium watch dial 
when he looked again. They must be above 
the first low ranges of the Copper Mountains 
now. It seemed to Johnny that the tremor 
in the steel longeron beside him had increased. 
Then Boyd Magruder drew the throttle back 
a notch and bending close, said: 

“Ice on the wings. On the prop, too. The 
engine’s racking badly . . . I'll have to ease 
her.” 

The words sent a cold thrill over Johnny 
Carroll. Now he too could detect that dif- 
ference in the engine’s throb. It was labored, 
heavy. Clots of burning oil began to spew 
from the exhaust. Boyd Magruder spoke 

ain: 

“*If we can make it to the west slope—cross 
the divide—there’ll be a warm up-current 
that may melt this ice. Not much chance at 
that, Johnny.” 

Just then the ship bobbed queerly like a 
vessel losing way. The pilot gunned her 
full, but the engine stuttered; a cylinder 
cut out; another. Magruder moved the stick 
ahead, and the ship planed, picked up speed. 
Her exhaust, though, was a stumbling rhythm 
now. Johnny Carroll’s heart checked, his 
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hands were ice . . . When Magruder pulled 
out of that dive, what then? ; 

The pilot nosed the ship up cautiously. The 
poy could not see the stick move, but there 
was a sense of lessening speed. Then, as 
instantly as though it had been switched 
off, the engine died. The thunderous exhaust 
stopped and there was only the wild scream 
of wind in the rigging wires. Magruder 
worked furiously, striking the wobble pump, 
ping the dual switches. He cut in the 
emergency fuel tank. But the engine did not 
answer. Below him, when the boy looked, 
was only empty blackness. : : 

The pilot let the ship fall in a heavy glide 
again. The altimeter needle was quivering, 
jerking down. It passed ten thousand; nine; 
eight. Magruder’s finger pointed to the 
ripcord pocket on the boy’s chute harness. 
“Sorry. Ican’t hold her up. We're diving 
straight down on the mountain. Bale out, 
Johnny, it’s the one chance.” 

Johnny Carroll’s lips worked but no sound 
came. At last he forced out three words. 

“How—about you?” 

Again Magruder cried: “Jump!” Then 
he leaned out over the cowling—gave a 
sudden cry of joy. ‘‘We’re across! The air 
stream’s warm; it may clear the ice. But 
don’t you chance——”’ 

A splintering crash. Something—a white 
shadow—flashed through the cowl shield. 
Johnny Carroll heard a dull concussion, saw 
Magruder raise both hands—then fall against 
the instrument-board. Glassy fragments 
showered about him. One touched his hand. 
Cold—why, it was ice! For a time his brain 
refused to act... . Suddenly it came to 
him. Ice, melted from the wings’ leading 
edge, had hurled back and struck the pilot 
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"The boy’s hands clenched in a frenzy of 
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(Continued from page 13) 


BERSARD clapped his hands and the 
yearling tore in like an audacious tiger 
cub. He stood on his toes and flung blows 
with fiery but reckless abandon. Hale made 
no effort to strike, nor did he bother much 
with his guard. He let the body blows land 
as they came, and the only thing he did was 
to protect his head by ducking and rolling 
off the hooks and drives that came his way. 
This enraged the yearling to a point of fury, 
and he unleashed a rapid-fire barrage of 
blows that raised little red and white marks 
on Hale’s broad body. Finally, exhausted by 
his own efforts, he fell into a clinch. 

“What’s the big idea?” he gasped, while 
the referee tried to separate them. 

“I'm going to knock you out,” replied 
Hale coolly. ‘“‘So I’m letting you get your 
money’s worth first.” 

Sloan’s indignation flamed up at these 
words, and his answer was a smash to the 
jaw and a left hook to the forehead. Hale, 
watching Walt, caught his nod. That meant 
there was but twenty seconds left to the 
round. Sloan tore into him again, recoiled 
backwards, and slumped gently to the 
ground. Only Bersard’s quick eye had caught 
the jab to the jaw—Hale’s lone blow of the 
fight—which had sent the impetuous yearling 
into dreamland. The plebe stood by while 
Sloan took the count, then he lifted the year- 
ling’s head and doused it with a wet sponge. 
Sloan opened his eyes. He saw Hale leaning 
over him, and tried to look hard. Then he 
grinned, staggered to his feet, and held out 
his hand. 

“Glad to know you, Baxter,” he said. 

Hale shook the proffered hand. “Same 
here, Sloan,” he smiled. ‘‘No hard feelings?” 

“Not on your life. And you know there 
was nothing personal in my crawling you?” 

Hale nodded. ‘“‘I understood. That’s 
why I wouldn’t challenge you. We'd better 
get back to camp before reveille.” 

Watching their chance, they again slipped 
by the sentry without being seen. But before 
they returned to their own tents, Bersard 
edged alongside of Hale. 

“Tl be around to see you soon, Mr. Bax- 
ter,” he said, and there was more of a threat 
than a promise in his voice. 

He was as good as his word. Soon after 
recall from drill that morning he appeared 
in the tent of the three plebes. 

“At ease,” he ordered as they snapped to 
attention. “Mr. Baxter, Cadet Sloan had no 
business fighting you this morning. He should 
have selected someone your own weight.” 

“He forced the fight upon me, sir,” an- 
swered Hale. 

“You handled it so cleverly that he almost 
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despair, but strangely all his fear had gone. 
He stared out through the wings, visioning 
the sinister crags below. His brain was 
playing tricks; in that dark curtain was a 
tiny gleam of scarlet. He stared. No, it 
was real. ... A signal fire—on the landing 
field at Copper City! 

And in Johnny Carroll’s heart another 
flame was kindling; a fire of courage that 
consumed despair, and burned bright with 
hope. The controls under his steady touch 
moved surely. The ship planed faster as the 
ice dropped from her wings, and the boy, 
cool, alert, held her up for every inch of 
altitude. He seemed to sense her gliding 
angle in his finger tips. 

The lights grew larger. Four of them now, 
marking the narrow field. The plane swept 
over the black terrain, sinking lower. The 
whistle of the air stream grew less shrill, the 
earth shadows loomed. The boy felt the tail 
drop, snapped back the stick; the landing 
wheels struck. The plane bounced, steadied 
and rolled to a stop. 

Men came running through the darkness. 
Johnny Carroll threw his belt clear, slipped 
the catch of the mail section, lifted out the 
serum carton. A man said warningly: 
‘Easy, pilot. A hundred lives in that 
box.” 

Johnny Carroll knew the voice. He cried: 

“Dr. Lanning! My mother——” 

The doctor looked up, exclaimed: 

“Johnny Carroll—you! Your mother— 
she’s made it, boy!” 

Boyd Magruder stirred, groaned, and as 
Johnny turned, his eyes opened. He gazed 
out over the landing field silently and for a 
long time. But at last nodded, touched the 
boy’s arm. 

“The makings of a flyer,” he said faintly. 
**T never pick ’em wrong.” 


had to,” said the first classman coldly. “I’m 
about your weight, and inasmuch as you had 
refused to brace for Mr. Sloan, I challenge 
you to a fight.” 

“I'd be glad to meet you, sir, if Mr. Sloan 
had chosen to let you represent him. He 
elected to fight personally, and the matter 
ended when we shook hands.” 

The first classman looked at him in amaze- 
ment. “‘ You refuse to accept my challenge?” 
he asked incredulously. 

Hale smiled a little. “I’ve taken lots of 
dares in my time, sir. I'll fight you if you give 
me provocation, and for no other reason.” 

“‘Isn’t my challenge provocation enough?” 

“Not since it was given solely because I 
fought Mr. Sloan.” 

Cadet Bersard fixed him with his glance. 
**Are you are aware, Mr. Baxter, that when 
a cadet refuses a challenge with a man in his 
weight class, he’s usually silenced by the 
Corps?” 

“‘T am aware, sir, that if a fourth classman 
wins a grudge fight, the matter ends there. 
He isn’t required to fight every upper class- 
man in the Corps of Cadets. Mr. Sloan had 
his chance to select a representative to fight 
mv. He refused, and as a matter of principle, 
I refuse to fight again over the same cause.” 

“Very well, Mr. Baxter, I'll inform the 
V. C. that you have refused a challenge.” 


THE first classman left the tent, and Walt 
and Van remonstrated vigorously with 
their tentmate. Hale remained adamant. 
“If Bersard calls me yellow, or gives me a 
reason, I'll fight him,” he declared. “But 
I won’t fight him because I liked Sloan, after 
Sloan refused to select a man of my weight.” 

“But they'll think you're afraid,” pro- 
tested Walt, and Van added, “You've got a 
chance to show these kaydets what a heavy- 
weight demon you are. Smear up on Bersard. 
Make him regret he ever challenged you.” 

But Hale shook his head. ‘The principle 
of the thing is wrong,” he declared. “We 
plebes have few enough traditional rights, 
and I’m not going to surrender the principle 
of ‘one grudge, one fight.’ Otherwise, a plebe 
would have to fight every upper classman 
until he got licked, or else keep his grudge to 
himself.” 

Van’s sophisticated eloquence and Walt’s 
earnest, Southern drawl rained on Hale to no 
effect. He would not budge an inch from his 
stand, and finally a sense of loyalty to their 
tentmate made them desist, and even, in 
talking to others, made them stoutly defend 
his course. 
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The following day a noticeable change was 
apparent in the way the upper classmen 
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treated Hale. Whereas before he had been 
subjected to their impersonal crawling and 
semi-hazing, now they paid no attention to 
him at all. If his equipment was at fault, 
or his shoes not properly shined, he was 
quilled for it, but he was not crawled or 
braced. Plebes on either side of him in ranks 
strained their positions until perspiration 
streamed down their faces, but Hale was left 
severely alone. Sloan was quick to notice 
it and find out the reason why. 

“You're absolutely right, Baxter,”’ he told 
the plebe when Hale related what had hap- 
pened. “When you knocked me out, that 
ended the matter. Bersard had no business 
to challenge you. I’m going to get this thing 
straightened out with the first classmen.” 

But just about that time the entire Corps 
departed on the hike, and Sloan found it 
difficult to get around to the influential first 
classmen. Then, too, he was only a yearling, 
just three months removed from plebedom, 
and it was natural that the first class should 
want to investigate fully before refusing to 
support one of their classmates. The net 
result was that the matter rested until the 
Corps should return to barracks, and Baxter 
felt more and more the frigid atmosphere in 
which he existed. But he kept a stiff upper 
lip, and found comfort in the backing of those 
of his classmates who understood the matter. 

However, the hike, which he had antici- 
pated all summer, was robbed of its joy by the 
contemptuous neglect with which the upper 
classmem freated him. The daily march 
through thé*hills, the afternoon war games, 
the niglitly bivouac under the stars, were 
marred by the thought of what the Corps of 
Cadets was thinking of him and his actions. 
A dozen times he was tempted to go to the 
first ¢aptain of the Corps and lay his case 
before him, confidant that when his side was 
heard, he would be exonerated. But then 
the injustice of his treatment made his blood 
boil, and he resolved to let the merits of his 
case speak for themselves. He grew morose, 
in spite of all Van and Walt could do, and 
awaited the return to barracks so he could 
forget himself in study. 

The hike drew to its close, and the long 
gray column turned homeward. On the 
second day of the home march they swung 
into the Storm King road that skirted the 
precipitate sides of Crow's Nest, and then 
branched off onto a dirt road that led to the 
West Point reservation. Company A was 
acting as rear-guard, bringing up the tail of 
the column and absorbing most of the dust, 
when a sudden cry rang out from the rear 
squad, scattered in rear-guard formation a 
hundred yards behind. Everyone in the 
company turned his head, and stood rigid at 
the sight that greeted him. 


HUNDERING down on the company at 

full gallop was a six-line artillery team, 
horse and gun. A glance sufficed to show that 
the animals, as not uncommonly happens, 
had become panicky and had stampeded. 
The “75’’ gun was swaying to and fro behind 
the galloping horses, and the gunners were 
hanging on for dear life. On each near- 
side horse a cadet was struggling with leather, 
trying to control the unmanageable animals. 
As the infantrymen watched, the team 
swung around a curve, slinging off the gun- 
ners. The men in the road jumped to one 


side to allow the Juggernaut to pass, but 
before it reached them every man on horse- 
back had been slung off except a lone cadet 
who controlled the lead pair. He looked as 
though he wished he had been slung off, too, 
but duty forbade him to jump and leave the 
racing animals to plunge into the tail of the 
column. 

“Look!” exclaimed Walt to Hale as the 
companies ahead melted into the roadside. 
“‘That turn ahead! The gun will go off the cliff! 
It'll drag the horses and that chap with it!” 

Hale looked ahead, and saw the sharp curve 
of the road. If the gun went off that drop! 
He turned a little white. Then he slung 
down his gun and pack. The runaway team 
was almost on him. He sprinted away from 
it, and as the offside lead horse overtook him, 
he seized the leather. A sudden spring, and 
once more he felt horseflesh between his legs. 
A quick glance at the cadet on the horse be- 
side him told him it was Bersard, struggling 
for all he was worth to halt the runaways. 
But the horses, always stronger than man, 
had lost their sense of response to the reins. 
Bersard was helpless. Hale reached over, 
seized the reins from his hands. Combining 
them with the reins of the offside animal, he 
took a turn around his wrist and deftly 
jumped off his galloping horse. The reins 
jerked him to the ground, and he heard the 
terrible thud of hoofs beside his ear. Still 
he clung to the reins, and let his body be 
dragged along the rough dirt road. 

They were approaching the turn. On his 
right the mountainside shot up, on his left 
it dropped down. Slowly but relentlessly 
the lead pair, their heads forced to the right 
by this human anchor, bore into the vertical 
mountainside. It hindered their gait. The 
pairs behind closed up, were met by vigorous 
kicks, and decided to slow up also. Hale, 
smothered with dust, his body burned and 
bruised by the terrific friction of the road, 
still hung on to the reins. They were now 
almost on the turn. Out of the cloud of dust 
that enveloped him he saw the lead pair bear 
more and more into the mountainside. As he 
looked, their gait changed toa trot. The pairs 
behind trotted, and then, when Bersard was 
able to gain control of them again, they broke 
into a walk and came to a reluctant halt. 

Hale coughed. His lungs were full of dust. 
Every bone in his body was aching. He was 
vaguely aware of cadets crowding around him, 
and wished they would let him alone. He 
needed quiet. Then he felt someone lift him 
to his feet, and gazed straight into Bersard’s 
face. The first classman, incoherent with 
emotion, was gripping his hand fiercely. 

“And to think I once thought you were 
yellow,” he choked. ‘*To think—oh, never 
mind what I thought! I apologize, Baxter, 
a thousand times. I’m proud to know you, 
old man! I’m happy to know you! I’m 
crazy to know you! Will you—can you— 
could you—won't you zy 

Hale laughed through his coughing. 
“Sure,” he said. “I knew you’d see my 
point before long.” 

Sloan caught his eye. “I know why you 
are bowlegged now,” he declared. “But 
you could have handled those horses more 
effectively.” 

“How?” gasped Hale. 

“Just one sock on the jaw,” grinned the 
yearling, rubbing his chin reminiscently. 











“Sorry m’dear, flew right into some sound 
waves—broadcasting football game”’ 
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Football Tear Tes; 
proves strength oj 


D&M 
ZIGZAG STITCH 


Four hundred and six pounds of sus- 
pended weight couldn’t break a single stitch 
in this section from the new D & M Oficial 
“Projectile” Football. The answer lies in the 
exclusive D & M Ziczac Srtitcu, patent 
applied for, which has just been developed 
by The Draper-Maynard Company. Combined 
with this feature to give greater strength 
and maintain the original shape of the ball 
is the superior D & M Rhinotex Lining. 


The Ziczac Stircu and Rhinotex Lining are 
used in the D & M Official 5RV_ Football 
and in the D & M Official 7GK Basketball. 
Ask your coach if he has heard about this 
radical improvement in inflated balls. 


Popular-Priced D & M Balls 


With the move toward more sports for every: 
body, a lot of fellows are getting D & M 
Footballs and Basketballs for themselves. For 
general use we recommend the D & M “All 
America” Football at $6.50 and the D & M 
7V6 Basketball at $9.00. They are both 
corkers, regulation size, and well constructed. 
If your own sporting goods dealer can't 
supply them, use the coupon and let us 
ship direct. Money back if you’re not com- 


pletely satisfied. 


Send for FREE Booklets 


You'll want one of the 1931 D & M Catalogs 
anyway, and certainly the new D & M 
“Coaches’ and Players’ Hand Book,” which 
is chock-full of illustrated information on 
football and basketball playing technique. 
They are both Free. Send the coupon NoW 


and get your copies by re- 


turn mail. The Draper- 


Maynard Co., Plymouth, 


N. H. 





The Draper-Maynard Co. 
Dept. B-10, Plymouth, N. H. 
O $6.50 enclosed for a D & M “All America 
Football 
OO $9.00 enclosed for a D & M 7V6 Basketball 
O) I will tell the coach about the D & M Ziczac 
Srivca 
O Please send that interesting FREE D & ™ 
Catalog 
O Also send FREE the D & M “Coaches” and 
Players’ Hand Book” 


RE aet DRL Sellen a , 
Street 
City 
My sports dealer i9..0.0..0.......ccccccccccene . 





State. 
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'Pazzlgcraf re 


ERE is a fine bunch of real October 

puzzles. Try and solve a few and you 
will admit that our Scouts are mighty in- 
genious. A good many of our readers are 
trying to solve all the puzzles for three 
consecutive months and so win a cash prize. 
Good luck to you all! 

Be sure and give the first puzzle the once 
over—a good cross-word with lines instead 
of the usual stops. 

All material for Puzzkecrart must reach 
this office by October 10. Address PuzziE- 
crart, care Boys’ Lirg, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzle 


Kennedy Carpenter, $2. Lars Sjodahl, $1. 
Gilbert Goodgion, $1. William L. Thomp- 


son, $1 . 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 


Solver of all the puzzles in May, June 
and July, Larry Southworth, $2. 


A Discoverer’s Cross-word 
(Prize Puzzle) 





Across Down 
1. A famous dis- 2. Month of dis- 
coverer covery 
9. An African nut 3. Degraded 
ll. East South 4. Bad (French) 
America 5. A verb 
(abbr.) 6. Part of country 
12. Date of dis- discovered 
covery 7. South of this 
16. Spanish name for country 
discoverer 8. N 


19. Royal Order 10. A former king- 
(abbr.) dom of Spain 


0 Short for 138. An enthusiast 
“tramp” 14. To barter 
21. One of three fa- 15. Westward—! 


mous caravels 17. Behold! 
3. Myself 18. Boy (Spanish) 
%4. Uttered sound 22. Pronoun 
%7. Arabian (abbr.) 23. This discoverer 
28. Islandspassed by had none 
discoverer 24. Sailor 
29. A country that 25. Ounce (abbr.) 
refused aid to 26. Unit of work 
discoverer 
—KeENNEDY CARPENTER. 


A Discoverer’s Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 


x @i18112-—-— 
ad 1 917 — 
x 29 2% 206 — Qi 
x 16— 18 & Q 
x 7 8 —- B — 
S086. 6 we. S 
x 199 — 8 4 30 
x 1 — 6 0 — 


Reapinc Across: 1. Preserved. 2. Arare 
and beautiful flower. 3. A substance turned 
ted by acid. 4. Snobbish. 5. Persons of 
arrested development. 6. Raillery. 7. An 
imaginary ideal island. 8. An Oriental 
salutation. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters spell the surname 
ofa famous man. The letters indicated by 
the figures from 1 to 11 spell his Christian 
name; and the three names, 12 to 15, 16 to 


1931 


20 and 21 to 30 are always associated with 
him.—Lars Sjopaut. 


A Hallowe’en King’s Move 
(Prize Puzzle) 














1 2 3 5 6 7 
O;o!{xKk/is|pjisI{im 
“8 |9 |0ol|nl|w2i)otl 
Pi @i stat ate ts 
“5 | 6 | 7) 81 19 | 2 | 2 
SsiH|TiciPrplisis 
“2 | 23 | 2 | 2 | 26) 27 | 2 
SiwliI U|E!]@Q 
2 | 30 | 31 | 32 | 33 | 34 | 35” 
TIS|IN/IM/IBI| DIU 
36 | 37 | 38) 399 | 0 | a | a2. 
SiG/i1I1/]P/{L|]E/ aA 
43 | 4 | 45 | 4 | 7 | 48 | 4 
O;|HI|KI|SI{|N/]1{R 


























By beginning at a certain letter and fol- 
lowing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of seven objects, all associated with Hal- 
lowe’en, may be spelled out. The path from 
one word to another is continuous.—GILBERT 
GoopcIon. 


October Beheadings 
(Prize Puzzle) 


ExampLe: Behead to gaze and leave a 
weed. Answer: S-tare. 

1. Behead to squeeze, and leave a measure 
of length. 2. Behead to bar, and leave to 
cease. 3. Behead vessels for holding liquids, 
and leave pains. 4. Behead concerning, and 
leave a pugilistic contest. 5. Behead con- 
trivances for steering, and leave certain 
graceful trees. 6. Behead a sphere, and 
leave part of an ear. 7. Behead a mass of 
vapor, and leave boisterous. 8. Behead to 
fall into ruin, and leave the altar end of a 
church. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed and beheaded, the remaining initials 
of the four-letter words will spell a famous 
queen; and another row will name one whom 
she befriended.—Witutiam Lewis Tuomp- 
SON. 


Cross-word Enigma 
My first is in cure but not in band; 
My second, in band but not in cure; 
So is my third; 
My fourth is in cure but not in band; 
So is my fifth; 
My sixth is in band but not in cure; 
So is my seventh; 
My eighth is in cure but not in band; 
So is my ninth. 
My whole is hardihood. 
L. S. 


Answers to September Puzzles 


A Scout’s Cross-worp. Across: 1. 
Merit. 5. Badge. 9. Are. 10. Ore. 12. 
Eel. 13. Year. 14. Elms. 15. Wet. 17. 
Ea. 19. Radio. 21. Be. 22. Boys. 23. 
Life. 24. Me. 25. Ethel. 27. E. S. 30. 
Ear. 32. Area. 34. Ante. 36. Nor. 37. 
Ida. 39. Toe. 40. Scout. 41. Troop. 

ConnectTep Squares. I. Papaw, aroma, 
polar, amaze, wares. II. Apses, prune, 
suite, enter, seers. III. Stabs, tenet, anise, 
besom, stems. IV. Peons, eyrie, orate, 
niter, seers. V. Sabot, above, bores, overt, 
testy. 

A Lerrer Puzziz. Ink. 

Centra Acrostic. John Eliot. Across: 
1. Major. 2. Shown. 3. Bohea. 4. Dandy. 
5. Sneak. 6. Balks. 7. Chime. 8. Spout. 
9. Catch. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
enemy and they are ours.” Olive H. Perry. 

Kinc’s Move Puzzir. Begin at 64, 
Harvard; 44, Stanford; 57, Cornell; 34, 
Yale; 9, Columbia; 28, Princeton; 5, Amherst; 
31, Brown; 6, Dartmouth. 


“We have met the 
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Gym-floor A ump 
test tells story 


Bead how 


Grips, the Speed 









Shoes, put extra 
power into feet, 


legs and body. 





A full ineh far 
ther in Grips! 


D.W.S., inthe stand- 
Take mm olgelelo Mm elinl ommola 
TEM tol alolo) Meh Znalale 
sium floor, jumped 
6 feet, 1's inches in 


ofdinary gym shoes. 


He then put on a 
ro} a @ 1a) ok Fama al= 
rol ate| 


rexel is 
Speed Shoes 
jumped 6 feet, 2’ 
inches. Read why, 
below. 


@ You wouldn’t think shoes could make such a difference! But 
actual tests prove it. Don’t ever again be satisfied with ordinary gym 
shoes. Basketball. Gym work. Floor stunts of any kind. There’s 
extra pep and power in Grips, the Speed Shoes. 


Grips give you more speed. More spring. More sureness on the 
floor. More confidence. They’re built for fellows who are out to win. 


Fit? Like the skin around a greyhound’s foot. Up under the instep, 
all around the foot. Their inside cushion shock absorber keeps 
your muscles fresh. Their outer soles 
are scientifically designed like a racing 
tire tread. Grips give every muscle of 
the feet and legs full play. They help 
you develop body strength and form. 


But be sure the name Grips is on them. 
If you don’t know what local store 
carries them, send a post card and 
we'll tell you. Beacon Falls Rubber 
Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Conn. 

Y ¥ Y 


FAMOUS GRIPS, ENDORSED BY LEAD.- 
ING PREP SCHOOL, HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE COACHES 
GRIP SURE. The only shoe with the fa- 
mous suction cup sole, that lifts the speed 

limit on fast feet. 

ASBURY. An all-around gym shoe with a 
lightweight sole. A good, inexpensive gym 
shoe. 

GRIP FORM The speed shoe built for 
basketball and other fast floor sports. 


GRIPS 
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ALMOST as EASY 
AS COASTING 


rie 
On the level or 
uphill, pedaling is 
always easier if 
“= you oil your bike 
frequently with 3-in-One. 
Three-in-One is blended from 
three oils to do three things at once. 
As it oils it cleans and prevents rust 
and tarnish. Use it regularly on your 
bike, tools, gun and skates. 
Handy cans and bottles; good 
stores everywhere. Write for free 
sample and “Dictionary of Uses.” 


WRI AN 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPARTMENT A-85 
170 Varick St., New York 
260 Second Ave., Ville St. Pierre, Montreal 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 


BOY SCOU 


Bargains in Army and Scout Supplies 
Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kits, 
Haversacks, Bugles. and other useful 
outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog 


AR NAVY SUPPLY “<p 
ESTABLISHED 1668 9 
3900 Lester St., Richmond, Va. © 


Balanced 

















—like a 
Spinning 


NY one can make tools. But the 
secret of balancing a tool, so that it 
seems alive, is known to few. 

The Plumb Official Scout Axe has per- 
fect balance—like a spinning top. Swing- 
ing it has a natural “feel” that makes 
you like to chop. 

Its keen, sharp blade cuts fast and holds 
its edge; its toughened head stands heavy 
pounding; its husky slot draws the balkiest 
nail. Recommended by Scout Head- 
quarters and by Peter McLaren, America’s 
Champion Chopper. 

Lowest Price in Years—Now $1.25 
With Leather Sheath—$1.50 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U: S. A. 
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HIS is one of a series 

of interesting actual 
experiences with wild ani- 
mals by the director of the 
Philadelphia Zoological 
Gardens. 


(THE grizzly cub sat on a narrow ledge 

atop a huge artificial rock pile inside 
the cage, contemplating the ground thirty- 
five feet below and bawling with fright. 

His mother squatted on her haunches on 
the cage floor and made whimpering little 
noises of encouragement, trying to coax him 
down. With her great, shambling bulk, she 
could never hope to reach the top, keep her 
footing on a strip of rock wide enough to 
provide a comfortable resting place for a spar- 
row, and bring her offspring back to safety. 

The cub had been rollicking about the 
cage that morning with more than ordinary 
“pep and devilment.” He had scrambled 
upon the rock pile built to give the bears a 
chance to stretch their muscles by a little 
climbing exercise. 

As he climbed higher, the mother watched 
nervously. She whined and ordered him 
back. The cub, like a lively boy, paid no 
attention to orders and kept climbing. 
Finally he reached the peak with a trium- 
phant squeal. Neither he nor his mother 
had ever been up there before, an eminence 
which overlooked the entire zoo. It had 
never been intended or expected that a bear 
would sit on top. 

The little fellow’s moment of glory ended 
with the suddenness of a pricked balloon, 
the instant he looked down. The ground 
seemed a long way off; the ‘trip back filled 
with more danger than the cub cared to face. 
He sat down and rent the morning air with 
one “SOS” after another. 

His mother shuffled nervously below. She 
could not get up and he could not get down. 
At last, she could stand it no more. That 
ledge was no place for her; no waddling, 
matronly old bear could climb up there. 
But her son was calling for mama, “scared 
stiff.” She would have a try at it. 

Old lady bear started to climb. The 
crowd watched, fascinated by this example 
of wild mother love. Each step she tried 
her footing, hauling herself up, puffing with 
the effort, but still mouthing encouragement 
to the cub above. 

She chose the worst way up, too, climbing 
for the ledge from the more difficult side. I 
wondered why. I was to learn in a moment. 
She reached the ledge and crawled out 
on it inches at a time, until she reached the 
cub. She butted him a little with her nose. 
He got up. She butted him again. He 
sidled toward the end less difficult to de- 
scend, pushed by his mother’s nose. She 
kept butting him gently, forcing him to the 
very end. She started him down and went 
down after him. After the first few feet it 





was comparatively easy going. 
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When they reached the ground, she sniffed 
him all over to assure herself that he was all 
right. 

Then, just as he started to move around 
to play again, she reacted as a human mother 
might after her child has half frightened her 
to death and she has rescued him from a 
dangerous situation. She swung back a paw 
and cuffed him half way across the cage. 

“That’s what you get for scaring me so, 
you rascal,”” she seemed to say, “you'll be 
the death of me yet.” 

There is a scandalous situation in our zoo, 
an outrageous flirtation between a widow and 
the head of a family. It is the talk of the 
monkey house. t 

Maggie, a Borneo orang-outang, is the 
widow in the case. Her mate, Chief Outang, 
died a year ago, leaving Maggie a sorrowful, 
droopy beast. Chief Outang used to be the 
largest ape in our collection and she was very 
fond of him. When he was gone she thought 
she would never find another like her first 
husband. 

Some months ago, something happened to 
dry her tears and cause her to take a new 
interest in life. I went to Cuba, where I 
secured from the ape farm of the late Madame 
Rosalia Abreu a number of valuable anthro- 
poids. Among these were Gaus, a very rare 
Sumatra orang-outang; his mate, Gaustina, 
and their baby, Alveric, now only nine 
months old. 

Gaus was placed in a cage next to Maggie’s 
while, on the other side of him, were lodged 
Gaustina and Alveric. After their first few 
days in the zoo, during which the newcomers 
were becoming acclimated, Keeper James 
McCrossan began to notice things 

Maggie was making sheep’s eyes at Gaus 
and he oogled her in return. Gaustina 
looked on with much concern, holding little 
Alveric in her arms. That was the first of it. 

It has not ended. Chief Outang’s drooping 
widow has developed into a very coy “vamp” 
of the movie type and Gaus seems com- 
pletely lost. He can not take his eyes from 
her. The fact that his family watches from 
an adjacent cage does not in the least dis- 
turb him. Neither does his age. Gaus is 
nearly twenty years old, which means that 
he is no longer a gay young blade as orang- 
outangs go. He is for all the world like an 
old gentleman in the baldhead row at the 
theater. He takes himself very seriously and 
does not see anything humorous about the 
situation. If he had fame and fortune there 
is little doubt that he would toss them both 
at Maggie’s horny feet with a grandiose 
gesture of surrender. _ 

The only one worried is Gaustina. She 
takes it all very much to heart. She watches 
her mate constantly, but he hardly deigns 
to look at her or at Alveric that she guards 
so carefully. Perhaps I shall have to make a 
change of cages before the affair gets any 
more serious. We can’t have flirtations in 
the zoo. 

I think, though, that the old gentleman of 
the jungle is not as badly “gone” as it ap- 
pears. He has yet to make the supreme 
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sacrifice of offering part of his food to 
Maggie. No matter how captivated he is by 
the sight of Maggie, he still takes the atti- 
tude that women are women but victuals are 
something else again. 

Genuine love between two animals js 
typified just a few cages away in the same 
monkey house. Here live Maggie and Jiggs, 
quite another Maggie I assure you, an 
affectionate ape who never fights with her 
Jiggs or tries to break the crockery over his 
head after the fashion of the comic strip 
characters they are named for. 

The couple are chimpanzees; for the past 
decade they have lived together like a pair 
of loving birds. They are the zoo’s outstand- 
ing example of how zoo folks should get 
along, and I wish some of the others would 
follow their ways. 

It is not at all unusual to come upon them 
at any time, sitting with their arms about 
each other. They share their food very 
fairly for animals—except that Jiggs may 
cheat a little now and then, especially with 
bananas. Perhaps that doesn’t count if you 
consider how fond apes are of bananas. 

Keeper McCrossan will give them each 
one. Jiggs will peel his hurriedly and bolt 
it down. Meanwhile, Maggie, always the 
lady, will eat in a more dignified manner, 
remembering to chew each morsel well. 
Jiggs will finish before she is half through. 
He will move close to her, put an arm around 
her shoulder and rub cheeks. 

Meanwhile the other arm is not ide. 
Very gently he will remove the fruit from her 
hands. He will take a bite, a big bite; but 
he will always leave some, which he will 
return as gently to Maggie. She does not 
seem to mind a bit. Yes, a very happy 
couple indeed. 

If the apes are almost human and show 
flashes of real personality, they are not the 
only ones in a zoo to display some of the 
traits which are associated with men. Every 
animal has one or more of them. 

Courageous animals, cowards, crafty ones, 
bullies, heroes, friendly fellows, comedians, 
“bad eggs,” show-offs, cocks-o’-the-walk, we 
have them all. 

Seals and sea lions are real showmet, 
actors that must have their applause just as 
human actors must have it. An audience 
means almost as much as a fish to a seal. 
Can any more be said! 

Bears go about their business with very 
little notice of the rest of the world and that 
mostly a scornful snuffle. Yet they some 
times sit up and beg when the crowds 
gather outside their cages because they know 
it means an occasional tidbit. 

Every zoo has the rule that visitors must 
not feed the animals. No matter how care 
fully we try to enforce it, though, it is broken 
a hundred times a day. Bears, being smart, 
are well aware that a little judicious begging 
at the right time nets them a sweet to tickle 
the palate. So they come off their lordly 
high horses just as nicely as any house dog 
trying to win a morsel from the dinner 
table. 


October 
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Prince was once a very timid lion, the 
chvest animal in the lion house. He was 
horn in captivity, and unlike most others 
jmilarly born and reared, he had an in- 
feriority complex. Nearly everything fright- 
ened him. Naturally he became a very 
unhappy animal. 

We bought him a mate. Lena came from 
the jungle and had more than her share 
of courage. She was as savage as Prince was 
timid. A good part of her day was spent in 
snarling and making faces at the passing 
rowds. 

This seemed to puzzle Prince for a while. 
He observed her carefully. One day the 
keepers in the lion. house discovered him 
making a few faces on his own account. 
Still later they found Prince growing into 
quite a lion-hearted lion. Lena encouraged 
him. Today he puts on a very good act 
which sends shivers down the backs of the 
more timid. Also his appetite and general 
health have improved. Just another case of a 
wife helping her husband to get ahead in 
the world. She took pride in her handiwork, 


too. . 
There was another lioness that was as 
faithful to the memory of her dead mate as 


Penelope was to Ulysses. After he died, she 
was such a sad widow that we took pity on 
her. We thought we would cheer her up by 
getting another lion to put in the cage with 
her. We bought a fine, handsome fellow, 
one with flowing mane and majestic stride. 
He was much bigger, stronger and better 
looking than the dead lion. We put them 
together. 

The new lion went over to rub noses and 
make friends. There was never such a fury 
let loose as that bereaved lioness. She bit 
and clawed him all over the cage. Five 
minutes after we brought them together, 
we had to divorce them. Otherwise, there 
would have been a dead lion on our hands, 
flowing mane, majestic stride and all. 

That lioness wanted nothing but her dead 
mate. If she could not have him, she pre- 
ferred solitude. Her sorrow killed her some 
time afterward. 

Eagles are like that. They mate once and 
then for life. When their mate dies, they 
carry on in solitary fashion. 

In a large cage which contains about 
seventy-five species of water birds of every 
size, shape and color, lives an Orinoco goose. 
Not much to look at and weighing but three 
orfour pounds. But when that little reddish- 
brown fellow sets out for a walk, everything 
else gets out of the way. Flamingoes and 
comb geese twice his size will hurry to remove 
themselves from his path. 

For the Orinoco is cock-o’-the-walk in that 
cage and is willing to do battle for the 
honor, any time and place. He is not a 
belligerent bird. He does not go around 
searching for trouble with a chip on his 
shoulder. But when he wants to take a 
walk, he wants to move in a straight line 
with no detours. He wants to be Number 1 
bird in that cage and he is. 

Odd about zoo birds, the ones that will 
do the fighting will generally be something 
like the Orinoco. The eagles and hawks, 
the real birds of prey, are well behaved in 
their cages. Fights among them are the 
rarest exceptions. 


One of the most interesting stories of 
almost human intelligence among birds was 
told to me many years ago by my uncle. 
When he was a young man he had on his 
farm a tame crow and robin. These birds 
were regular chums, with the crow adopting 
a sort of big brother attitude which included 
a bit of bullying when it thought the robin 
needed it. 

My uncle watched them one day while 
they played in the air above a pond on the 
farm. The crow, which had a habit of 
swooping down on the robin and battering it 
a little with its wings, hit harder than usual 
on this occasion. The smaller bird fluttered 
for a moment, lost its balance and fell into 
the water. Meanwhile the crow had gone to 
a nearby tree to await its playfellow. 

The robin could not follow. Its wings 
drenched, it flapped on the surface of the 
water and appeared in danger of drowning. 
The crow studied the situation for a puzzled 
minute. Then it decided what was to be 
done and how to do it. 

It flew over the water, dipped down to 
the robin, seized a wing in its bill and flew 
back to the edge of the pond where it de- 
posited the bedraggled redbreast on the 
ground to dry out. No man could have 
thought more quickly or have done a neater 
job. That crow was using brains. 

There is a sterling example of old-fashioned 
green-eyed jealousy in the zoo, in the bosom 
of Lizzie, the chimpanzee companion of 
Bamboo, our famous gorilla. 

When Bamboo came to live in the zoo, 
five years ago, he was just a lonesome little 
baby. Lizzie was shipped with him from 
Africa to keep him company. 

Let me explain the importance of this. 
Most animals that sicken and die in cap- 
tivity within a short time of their capture 
deo so from homesickness and _ loneliness. 
Nothing succumbs so easily as a young 
gorilla. This, perhaps, is the principal diffi- 
culty in keeping them alive in zoos and the 
reason why there are only three or four in 
the United States today. 

Lizzie filled the need for affection in Bam- 
boo’s soul. Although she was not a great 
deal older than he, she mothered him and 
snuggled to him. They became great play- 
fellows. They are great playfellows today, 
although Bamboo is more than five years old 
and growing rapidly toward that stage in a 
gorilla’s life where he turns brutally savage 
and dangerous. 

Once or twice we have tried the experiment 
of putting another young ape in the cage 
with them. Bamboo has always greeted 
the newcomer like a long-lost brother, a 
new friend to play tag and wrestle about 
with. 

But Lizzie—there is another story. Each 
time she has become all fight and all jealousy. 
She wants no competition; she wants Bam- 
boo all to herself. She is changed from a 
gentle, friendly creature to an _ insanely 
angry little devil, biting and tearing and 
punching. The moment the intruder is 
removed, she calms down and becomes a 
lady once more. 

As a lover of good music I am proud to 
say that most of my charges like it equally 
well. They have a decided aversion to 
jazz, which I take to be just another 
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“What is 
the: Cant Indicator?” 


Ci A Bell System Advertisement 


Suppose you have a dial telephone and wish 
to call some one in your city who has a manual 
telephone, or the kind served by operators. 
After you have dialed, the mechanical equip- 
ment in your office selects a line to the man- 
ual office and then tells the operator there by 
means of a “‘call indicator’’ in front of her 
what number you dialed. 

This indicator is made of a glass plate on 
which are several sets of numbers having all 
the figures from o to 9. Under each number 
on this plate is a tiny lamp and by lighting 
the proper lamps any one of the ten thousand’ 
or more telephone numbers in a manual office 
can be shown. The picture at the right shows 
how this indicator tells the operator what 
number has been dialed. 

When you dial a number on your telephone 
some electro-magnets, known as ‘‘relays,”’ 
are operated in the manual office. They set 
up an electrical circuit which lights the 
proper combination of lamps in the call in- 
dicator corresponding to the number you 
dialed. From these numbers the operator 
knows the line you want and immediately 
connects your telephone with it. 

The call indicator is only one of the many 
pieces of apparatus that have been invented 
by Bell System scientists who are always 
trying to make your telephone service better 
and better. They know that there is no stand- 
ing still in the Bell System. They know 
that they must always be studying the 
many problems that come up because of the 
ever increasing use of the telephone, 
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FREE ‘BOOK! Write for the “Evolution of the 
Bicycle.” Learn how the bicycle developed during the 
past century. 
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ANT to help us develop a new in- 

vention...and earn some money 
for yourself? STERNO Canned Heat 
now comes in tubes! $25.00 a month 
is offered for the best ideas on best 
uses for it. 

Squeeze a bit out. Touch a match to 
it. You get a hot, safe flame—right on 
the spot. There must be dozens of uses 
---in the workshop, garage, at home, 
while camping. Wherever you need heat 
guided by your hand for mending, 
tinkering, lighting fires, etc. 

Join the Idea Club—F REE! Get the 
booklet about Sterno in Tubes. Send us 
your ideas on best ways to use it. 


IDEA CLUB! — Members 
get this handsome button. 
Mail the coupon for yours, 


STERNO CORPORATION 

9 East 37th Street, 

New York, N. Y. . 
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manifestation of their good taste and com- 
mon sense. 

Three years ago, we tried an interesting 
experiment with music which worked so 
well that we now have daily concerts as 
much for the benefit of the animals as for 
the visitors. 

A friend presented the gardens with a 
large phonograph, with loud speaker attach- 
ment so that the music could be heard in 
every portion of the zoo. We set it up 
outside the birdhouse and I put on the first 
record with considerable trepidation. I 
hadn't the faintest idea what the animals 
were going to think or do. 

I hoped for the best. It was a very good 
phonograph and the idea of afternoon con- 
certs was exceedingly pleasing to me. I 
made up my mind that I would not give it 
up without a struggle. If it was necessary 
to make the animals music-minded, I would 
roll up my sleeves and convert them to 
Chopin and Wagner. 

The needle settled into the groove on the 
whirling record. Music, “The Blue Dan- 
ube,” floated through the park for the first 
time in its history. 

A second later came a discordant squawk- 
ing from the birdhouse. These feathered 
denizens which most closely approach song 
themselves did not like it. That is, most of 
them did not. The birds of prey, the eagles, 
hawks and condors, listened for a moment 
and then closed their eyes. As far as they 
were concerned, all was peaceful and quiet. 
I began to feel better. I decided that most 
of our bird colony was jealous, afraid that a 
new bird had stepped in and stolen all the 
laurels for melody which the colony con- 
sidered its own. 

There was one family which caught, as 
did the human audience, the full measure of 
symphony. The swans, since time im- 
memorial born to grace and beauty, seemed 
actually to be waltzing on the mirror surface 
of their lake. 

It was a matter of several weeks before 
all the birds became used to the music and I 
learned that they either liked it or, at least, 
did not mind it to the point of noisy ob- 
jections. 

Not satisfied with watching and listening 
to the birds, that first day, I took a-walk 
around the park to see how the other animals 
reacted. 

Big Lizzie, queen of our elephants, was 
outdoors, chained to her stake. She swayed 


arts and general courses, there is less time for 
‘shopping around” or going to a distance to 
secure cheaper rooms and board, so that 
living expenses average a little higher. 

At the California Institute of Technology, 
in Pasadena, where there are about 700 
students, it is hard to get through a year for 
less than $900, although the Institute has an 
endowment of more than $10,000,000. And 
tuition fees are only $250 a year. At the 
Armour Institute of Technology at Chicago, 
tuition is also $250, and the yearly expense 
runs about as at Pasadena. At Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute in Massachusetts, 
tuition is $330, and it is hard to see how one 
could get through a year comfortably for 
much under $1,000. At the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology the expense is still 
higher—say, $1,000 to $1,100 for the year. 
At the Carnegie Institute of Technology at 
Pittsburgh, tuition is $300, room about 
$100, board around $350, fixed fees and books 
close to $100, which comes to $850 without 
any allowance at all for incidentals, which 
would probably be in the neighborhood of 
$200 or more. 

Ordinarily, the higher the living expenses 
are, board and room as well as tuition, the 
higher the incidental expense will run also. 
The Colorado School of Mines, at Golden, 
Colo., is something of an exception to the 
technical-college rule. Tuition, “free . to 
citizens of Colorado, is only $200.for non-, 
residents, with board and room expense less 
than $400 altogether, so that one should be 
able to get through a year there for not 
much more than $750 by close figuring. 
Altogether, then, technical schools seem to 
vary much less than most of the other classes 
of colleges, with yearly ‘expenses averaging, 
even on a very close budget, around $1,000. 
That leaves us with two other kinds of 
colléges still to ‘consider: the great “big-city” 
universities of the East, and the famous en- 
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Should I Go to College 


(Concluded from page 11) 


back and forth with a dreamy look in her 
eyes and gently flapped her ears. If ever a 
beast was melody-struck, it was Lizzie on 
that afternoon. 

I stood for a while and watched her. 
The record came to an end. She seemed to 
awake from a charming trance. Then my 
assistant played another piece, this time 
raucous jazz. 

Lizzie was disgusted, mortified. The 
people near her laughed. She dipped her 
trunk into the nearby tank, filled it with 
water—and squirted it over her private 
audience. 

From the bears came a roar of distaste. 
From all parts of the zoo arose noises, not 
nice or pleasing noises, but the sounds of 
animals that were suffering, that were very 
much disgusted and would like to do some- 
thing about it. The music was almost 
drowned out. 

That record ended and another waltz 
was played. The protests died on all sides. 
I continued my walk. The ostriches strutted 
in their runways, wings spread wide and 
waving slowly. 

The big cats, lions, tigers and leopards, 
listened quietly, sprawled out in their cages. 
Approval was nearly general. I began to 
wonder whether I might not give them a 
treat at Christmas time by importing an 
opera company to sing for them. 

The only place I found any disagreement 
was at the deer paddocks. These animals 
raced around madly, frightened by some- 
thing they could not understand. At later 
concerts, this fear died away. 

On the other hand, the bears were very 
much pleased. The swaying motion with 
which they shuffle back and forth was ad- 
justed to the rhythm of the music. Some 
bears that had been dozing roused them- 
selves and joined in this slow dance, keeping 
time as though they were on a ballroom floor. 

I continued the concerts daily throughout 
the summer. We've had three years of them 
and are now in the fourth. The animals 
have become used to the sound, which no 
longer frightens any of them, while many 
dance and sway with real pleasure. 

Only one group remains unconverted. 
The reptiles act very much as though they 
can take their music or leave it alone, and 
prefer to leave it alone. But, then, I have 
never noticed any of the higher esthetic 
qualities in an alligator or rattlesnake, so 
I set it down to ignorance and let it go at that. 


Recently the big city colleges have as- 
sumed tremendous proportions. Columbia 
University is credited with more than 
38,000 students. New York University has 
more than 33,000. The College of the City 
of New York has another 18,662—1930 
figures. The University of Chicago in 1930 
had 12,961. Even the College of the City of 
Detroit already has 4,451 regular students, 
with an evening and summer school enroll- 
ment that bring the total of 12,282. 

At such colleges as these the range of ex- 
pense between minimum and maximum is 
tremendous. But in the main the average is 
pretty high. 

At Boston University—15,445 students in 
1930—tuition is $325 a year. ging runs 
from $150 to $350. Board from $250 to 
$500. Books and fixed fees from $25 or $30 
to $75 or $100. Incidentals, as at almost all 
city colleges, practically anything you wish, 
provided you put the figure high enough. 
Total, from a possible minimum of $900 or 
$1,000 to a probable $1,200 or $1,500. 

At Columbia the same thing is true. 
Tuition is $360. The University gives $170 
as minimum room rent, with $212 as the 
average. Board runs from $288 to an average 
of $360. Incidentals are estimated at from 
$234 to an average of $350. For the year, 
$1,100 is estimated as the minimum, $1,350 
as the average, and $1,600 or more as 
“liberal.” 

At the University of Chicago tuition is 
$300. The average yearly expense probably 
runs a little lower than at Columbia but not 
much. You can estimate $1,000 as a prob- 
able minimum, and $1,500 or more as 
“liberal.” 

Almost alone among the city colleges, the 
University of Rochester is somewhat dif- 
ferent. It has less than 1,200 students, and 
living expenses in the city are much lower. 
Tuition is $300, room $100, and board $200, 
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ks and fees and incidentals, the minimum 
total is only $800. } j 

But that’s an exception. In the main you 
have to figure around $1,200 a year if you're 
going to go to one of the big city colleges. 
Last of all, and most expensive of all, are 
the famous endowed colleges like Princeton 
and Yaleand Harvard. 

Incidentally, it’s interesting to know where 
the really great college endowments of the 
country are. Harvard University heads the 
jist with an endowment of $108,000,000. 
Yale is second, with $88,000,000. Columbia 
is third with $77,000,000, and the University 
of Chicago fourth with $59,000,000. Then 
come Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
$31,000,000; Stanford University, $30,- 
000,000; the University of Texas, $27,- 
000,000; Johns Hopkins University, $26,- 
900,000; Princeton and the University of 
Rochester, $25,000,000 each; and Cornell, 
$24,000,000. Duke University in North 
Carolina has $21,000,000, and Vanderbilt 
University in Tennessee has $19,000,000. 

But to get back to Harvard. Eight thou- 
sand students. Tuition $400 a year. Room 
rent $100 to $600 a year. Board $350 to 
3500. Books and fixed fees, $50 to $150. 
Incidentals $200 to $600. Total, from a 
minimum of $1,100 to more than $2,000. 

At Yale tuition is $450. Room rent $100 
to $350, and board about $400. Bond of 
$1,000 is required from each student to make 
sure that all bills will be paid. Total ex- 
penses for the year run from $1,200 to $1,800. 
At Princeton tuition is also $450, room $100 
to $400, board a little over $300, while 
books, fees, and incidentals run from $250 to 
600 or more. That gives a total of from 
$1,100 to, say, $1,700. At both Yale and 
Princeton incidentals run high because most 
students have to supply furniture for their 
rooms, in whole or in part, find a good deal 
of pressure is brought to bear (even more 
than at other colleges, and it is strong 
in all) on “keeping up with the crowd,” 
and so on. 

At both Amherst and Williams tuition is 
$400, room and board $450 or more, with 
other expenses from $250 to $600—say 
$1,100 to $1,500 for the year. At Brown 
University, where tuition is also $400, a 
university estimate for the year, without 
incidentals, is $803.50 as minimum, $879.50 
moderate, and $1,148.50 high. We can 
translate that according to these other 
figures as from just under $1,100 for a total 
minimum, to about $1,500. 

At Stanford, on the Pacific Coast, tuition 
is $100 for each quarter. The university 
estimates $903 as medium, and $1,374 as 
liberal, expenses for nine months. 

So you can see that on the whole the big 
endowed private colleges cost more than any 
of the rest. That is not as yet true, however, 
of Duke and Vanderbilt Universities in the 
South, where a minimum for the year runs 
only around $800, with tuition and matric- 
ulation fees at about $250. 

Dartmouth College made in 1925 a more 
careful estimate of student expense than any 
of the other big private colleges have, so 
far as I know, yet attempted. Half of all 
the students enrolled checked up on what the 
college year was costing them. Tuition at 
Dartmouth is now $400 a year. The student 
accounts showed that orie lad, and only one, 
spent altogether only $471 beside his tuition. 
The average student at Dartmouth. spent 
$1,235 more than his tuition. “‘Incidentals” 
were found to run far higher than is usually 
estimated, from a minimum of $215 to an 
average of $675. 

We can summarize these expenses like 
this—with the minimum depending on the 
location of the college or university: 


Small Colleges... ......... $ 500 to $1,000 
State Universities......... 500 to 1,100 
Co-operative Colleges... ... 600 to 1,100 
Technical Colleges........ 800 to 1,200 
City Colleges............. 800 to 1,400 
Big Endowed Colleges of 

it Ney 8 picks. .e. 1,100 to 1,500 


Well, then, where is all this money going 
to come from? 

If your parents can supply it, without too 
great hardship, either from their income or 

use they have saved up to meet it, that’s 
one thing. But if you have to earn it, or a 
large part of it, yourself—that’s another. In 
that case there are three courses open: 

You can earn enough money to pay your 
expenses before you go to college. 

You can borrow enough money (maybe!) 
for your college education, and pay it off 
after you graduate. 

You can earn enough to pay your way as 
you go along. 
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The first of these is often the best—if you 
can do it. The trouble is that you're likely to 
get sidetracked before you save up enough, 
and never go to college at all. 

The second method avoids that danger, 
but is at best rather uncomfortable because 
of the obligation for future repayment. Be- 
sides, often enough it just can’t be done. 

The third way of earning your college 
expenses as you go along is often the sim- 
plest, as well as the hardest. It requires five 
things: 


Good health. 

A good memory. 

A good personality. 

Unusual self-control. 

Money enough to cover half a year’s ex- 
penses saved up to start with. 


Good health is absolutely necessary be- 
cause going to college is a man-sized job in 
itself. If you’re going to earn enough money 
to support yourself and pay tuition besides, 
you have to carry two man-sized jobs at 
once. That requires health and strength, 
or the risk of a breakdown and failure that 
you'll be paying for all your life. 

A good memory is necessary to enable 
you to keep up your college work. You 
can’t just plug at it, when a lot of your time 
has to go into earning a living. You have to 
be smart, or you'll be flunked out in spite of 
hard work and good intentions, just because 
you haven’t time enough to put on your 
college work to master it. 

A good personality is necessary in order to 
secure and hold down part-time jobs that 
will bring in enough to support you. Unless 
you have already learned how to earn money 
in fairly large amounts, working your way 
through college is a tremendous job. 

Unusual self-control is necessary, to keep 
you from spending money that other fellows 
spend, to keep you from wasting time that 
other fellows waste, to keep you making all 
the sacrifices that are necessary for a self- 
supporting undergraduate. You can’t spend 
the time on college activities and recreations 
that other fellows do. Unless you're a 
very exceptional chap, you have to give 
up a lot. 

Finally, you have to have money enough 
for half a year to start with because of the 
big expense that comes right at the very 
start of college. At Amherst, for instance, 
$220 of your $400 tuition is due as soon as 
you register in the fall. There is often a 
matriculation fee, sometimes as high as 
fifty or even seventy-five dollars. Often you 
have to pay a full semester’s room rent in 
advance: college regulation. Frequently 
you have to pay several weeks’ board in ad- 
vance. At Antioch, instead of posting a 
$300 bond to insure payment of all bills, the 
college will accept a $100 cash deposit, to be 
repaid you later on. Besides things like 
this you need time to get adjusted and find 
the work that is going to make you self- 
supporting, or partially self-supporting. 

Most colleges have a good many scholar- 
ships, various money prizes, and student 
loan funds. Usually these are available only 
for students of high scholarship and outstand- 
ing records. The older and richer the col- 
lege, the greater the number of scholarships 
it has to offer—and the harder, often, it is to 
get them. At Harvard University nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars is distributed 
each year to students, largely self-supporting 
or partially self-supporting. Of that tre- 
mendous total, $80,000 goes to freshmen. 

In the main, the best scholarships cover 
about a third of a year’s expenses. At some 
of the small colleges they run from $40 or 
$50 to $150 or $200. At Harvard and Yale 
and Princeton there are many running as 
high as $500 a year. 

Often a good way of finding out whether 
or not you are likely to make a success of 
earning your own way through college is to 
apply for a scholarship. If you are awarded 
one by the authorities of the college that you 
have selected, it’s a sign that they think you 
are at least a pretty good bet. That helps a 
lot. But usually your application, with all 
its references and documentary evidence and 
everything else, has to be in a long way ahead 
of time, say well before May Ist, if you plan 
to enter college the succeeding fall. 

Stanford University has this to say about 
earning your way through college: 

“While it is an education in itself for the 
student to work his own way, there are many 
valuable features of college life that must be 
foregone in order to earn a living.” 

On the other hand, if you don’t want a 
thing enough to earn it yourself, or at least a 
part of it, how much is it going to be worth 
to you in the end? 

All right. Let’s go. 


TRAINS 
UNRULY 
HAIR 


—to sta 
neatly combed 





r your hair is difficult to keep in place, or 

lacks natural gloss and lustre, it is very 
easy to give it that rich, glossy, refined and 
orderly appearance, 
so essential to well- 
groomed boys. 

Just rub a little 
Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a 
week—or after sham- 
pooing, and your hair 
will thenstay,each day, 
just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the 
hair and makes it pli- 


lostora 






















able. Then, even stubborn hair will stay in 
place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, well- 
groomed effect, instead of leaving it stiff 
and artificial looking as waxy pastes and 
creams do. 

Glostora also keeps the scalp soft, and 
the hair healthy by restoring the natural 
oils from which the hair derives its health, 
life, gloss and lustre. Try it! See how easy 
it is to keep your hair combed any style 
you like, whether parted on the side, in the 
center, or brushed straight back. 

If you want your hair to lie down par- 
ticularly smooth and tight, after applying 
Glostora, simply moisten your hair with 
water before brushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 
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¥ “Good Scouts buy 
. their own Equipment. 


It’s easy! Ask Dad, or Mother, to get you an Uncle Sam’s 
Register Bank...Then buy what you want—with money all 


your own. No asking Dad for money, 
like a little kid. He’llebe proud of your 
independence. 

Whenever you have some change, drop 
in a couple of coins. You won’t miss a 
nickel here, a dime there. Do this every 
day or two, and soon the Bank opens and 
pours out $10.00. 

In over 1,000,000 homes Uncle Sam’s 
Banks are used for small change savings 
by children, and also adults, They are 
sturdy, durable, accurate. Themechanism 
is guaranteed to last a lifetime if not mis- 
handled. Capacity $50.00. A bell rings 
five times for quarters, twice for dimes, 
once for nickels. The total amount regis- 
ters on the face of the bank. Also takes 


eee and bills. Locks securely. Opens automatically at $10.00. No 
eys to lose. Get Uncle Sam’s Bank at Department, Drug, Hardware, 
Stationery, and Toy Stores, or use the coupon below. 


Uncle Sam's Electric Radio 


Questionaire 


is a fascinating, instructive game. 
Ask a question, turn the indicator, 
“flash” — the answer is given by 
flash light. Questions and answers 
on all kinds of subjects. Buy it at nit S28 
your store, ororder direct by coupon, — 


DURABLE TOY & NOVELTY CORPORATION 
215 Fourth Avenue « New York, N. Y. 
DuraBLe Toy & NoveLty CORPORATION 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
O} Enclosed find_...for_...Uncle Sam’s Register Bank. Price $2.50 
) Enclosed find- 
I am sending 25c extra to cover cost of mailing. 





' 
! 
1 
-for....Uncle Sam’s Radio Questionaire. Price $1.50 ; 
! 








Dealer’s Name 








UNCLE SAM’S 
Register BANKS 







































































Sy 
“YOU OUGHT ite) 
WEAR 
GRO-CORDS FELLA” 


“When anything is officially adopted by 
the Boy Scouts of America, as Gro-Cords 
have been, you can bet'it’s good. Believe 
me, I never had soles and heels wear half 


as long as Gro-Cords do 


“Look at that toe, Bill! It’ll take lots of 


te ph climbing to wear it out. And, say 
dy, before I began wearing Non- -slip 
pose ords, I used to slip all over the place. 
Now I never slip—not even on the wettest 
rass or steepest hill. It is really marvelous 
ow sure-gripping all those cord ends 
make Gro-Cords. 


“Insist your next pair of shoes has Gro- 
Cord Kicker Toe Soles and Heels. And 
don’t let anyone kid you some other 
kind is as good. Only Gro- Cords wear 
like a good cord tire; because only 
Gro-Cords are made of real tire cords 
embedded ON END in | live rubber.” 


Cord-on- 


end Tap 


Cord-on-end 


Cord-on- 
end Toe 
Officially Adopted by the 
Boy Scouts of America 
LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL CO. Lima, Ohio 


Protected by Numerous Patents 


NON-SLIP 


BME WR 


SOLES AND HEELS 





At First Signs of Pimples 
Use COTICURA 


Anoint with the Ointment. After 
five minutes bathe with the Soap 


Price 25c. each, Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 18K, Malden, Mass. 





QUALITY A 


Sheath Knile 


BOYS Here’s a corking 

sheath knife. Has 
large blade of finest carbon steel. 
re for cleaning fish, skinning 

Special composition 
tte Sheath of heavy genuine 
leather stoutly sewn. Just the 
thing for the angler, gunner, 
woodsman, for Y' OU. A A quality 
knife. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
You can have it free. 


A GREAT MAGAZINE 
The Open Road for Boys has 50 
Pages a month crammed with 
the kind of breathless, blood- 
stirring stories you like, smash- 
ing tales of sport, high adven- 
ture, mystery, daring. Full of 
good — on_ hunting, fishing 

and cam rm The one magazine 
that “rill hold you spellbound— 
the one magazine you can’t do 
without. 


one year and give you free 
quality knife (oith haath) free. Lieve 
offer. Rush your order today to: 


was quite a while before Terry. was able to 
turn the conversation by asking in a studied- 
ly casual way: “Mr. Feathergill, what’s the 
reason a gasoline engine won’t start when 
you've got a good spark and everything?” 

“Might be your mixture was wrong; too 
lean or too rich. Carbureter might be out o’ 
whack, too. Clogged, maybe. Then the timer 
could be set bad—” 

“But suppose all those things were right, 
sir. 
**Reckon the engine would start, Bub.” 

‘Well, if she didn’t?” 

“I'd buy me a new one,” chuckled the 
storekeeper. “First, though, I reckon I'd try 
primin’ her.” 

“Oh!” gasped Terry. He shot a meaning- 
ful look at Trick. 
that?” he added eagerly. 

“Sure. If there ain’t no primin’ cup you 
unscrew the spark-plug. Squirt in a-dose o’ 
gas. Might do the trick. There’s no tellin’, 
though. I’ve knowed engines that wouldn’t 
start till they got good an’ ready, no matter 
what you done to’ em. There was one on the 
Jared Green—” 

They sat patiently and listened to his nar- 
ration of the unnatural meanness of the 
Jared Green’s engine while the sun dropped 


gave way before the chill of the little breeze 
riffing the water. Going back to the skiff to 


“That's the one thing we didn’t do, Trick! 
We never once primed her!” 

Dave and Red returned an hour before 
sunset, and, although they took seant notice 
of the boys, appeared ia good humor. 


eaten without the aid of the lamp. Toward 
the end of the meal the sun broke clear of 
the saffron clouds that edged the Gulf and 
shone in at door and window, flaming for a 
moment on. Réd’s. disordered locks, tingeing 
the heavy,.battered.cups-and plates with a 
mellow glow and, catching the brass rim of 
the ship’s clock, throwing back a flash of 
quivering golden radiance. Terry, facing the 
open window, looked off into the flaring 
splendor of the sunset and felt a strange up- 
lifting. It was a queer sensation; as though 
for the moment his spirit flew, light and free, 
along that effulgent path, fears and perplexi- 
ties behind. Then the glory faded, and, a 
little breathless, he looked around him, fear- 
ing his exaltation had been noted. But his 
companions were all eating with heads bent, 
silently absorbed in satisfying their hunger. 
Well, Terry was hungry himself, and he went 
on with his supper, finding suddenly new 
savor in the fish and the warmed-over grits. 
The sunset was gone and the western sky was 
growing chill and gray,.but the feeling of 
well-being, of dominance over Fate, remained 
like a secret inward glow left behind by that 
fiery splendor. 

Faintly there came the throbbing of a 
boat’s motor. Dave heard it first, and his 
black head came up alertly. Then Red heard 
and creaked perilously back in his chair at 
the end of the table that he might look 








grade crossing whistle as he entered the 
canyon from the south and then keep a 
split second behind the echo all the way 
into Slateford Junction. 

Twenty-seven had an hour and five 
minutes to wait for her that night, which 
gave the crew a chance to check up on 
journals and go over the merchandise seals. 
Sniffy’s men made a hasty and none too 
thorough job of it with their oil lanterns 
flickering and hissing as the water batted up 
against them. ‘Then they got back into the 
raboose, where a pot of coffee on the griddle 
of the coal stove went a long way toward 
reviving sodden spirits. 

Despising refreshment, however, Eddie im- 
mediately sat down at his receiver and 
clamped the earphones over his head. To © 
humor him, the lead hogger always sent out 
a couple of distress signals while 27 was wait- 
ing on the siding; an inspection test, Eddie 
called it. Several times he had suggested to 
the engineer that it would be well for him to 
learn the entire C. R. T. code in order to dis- 














patch more complete and specific messages. 


The Launch Pirates 


(Continued from page 21) 


® through the doorway. 


“Can you—can you do , 


* cupant climbed from it and made his careful 


closer and closer to the bank of haze along.the - 
western horizon and the warmth of the day . 


get the rest of the fishTerry said convineedly: » 
* sight of the approaching boat and had by 
; now somewhat conquered his dismay. At 

least it didn’t sound in his voice as he an- 


Red , 
got. the supper expeditiously. and it was | 


Radio Control 


(Concluded from page 19) 


A moment later, 
* against the metallic shadows of the water, 
Terry caught sight of a dark object ap- 
proaching the beach. Presently it took form 
as a small, wide-beamed motor-boat, half- 
cabined, sluggishly pushing its blunt nose 
toward the pier. His heart seemed to miss a 
beat. Red went to the doorway and leaned 
there, his jaws still working. Trick turned to 
the window and then shot an alarmed, ques- 
tioning look at Terry. The boat was out of 
sight now, below the window. There was a 
halt-puzzled, half-alarmed grunt from Red 
and the sound of the motor ceased. Dave 
pushed back his chair and strode heavily yet 
quickly to the door. 
“It’s Gosset,” muttered Red. 
**What’s the fool want? I told him to stay 
away from here,” Dave growled. “Come on.” 
The boys heard them cross the porch and 
descend the steps, then the soft sand silenced 
. their footfalls. Terry stole cautiously to the 
* door and Trick followed him. The boat was 
* lying against the end of the pier. A single oc- 


“& way along the broken planking. Greetings 
» were exchanged and the three men came to- 
, gether on the hard sand above the landing, 
* and, although the distance was considerable 
and the afterglow had faded into the sudden 
Florida twilight, there was no mistaking the 
identity of the visitor. 

“*Whiskers!”’ Trick whispered. 
Terry nodded. He had suspected at tirst 


swered. 

“Yes, that’s him. We've got to get out of 
here, Trick!” 

“Well, but—but—” 
look around the darkening room. 
my hat?” 

“*Wait a minute.” Terry still watched the 
group on the beach. Whiskers was talking. 
Suddenly Dave threw a hand up, made a 
plunging step toward the speaker. Red 
seized his arm, pushed him back. Voices 
reached the listener, but the words were con- 
fused. Whiskers—or Gosset, as his real 
name seemed to be—had fallen back, his 
arms held defensively before his face, but 
now the voices were dulled again and he 
came cautiously forward and was speaking 
and gesturing. And then, with one accord, 
Dave and Red turned their heads toward the 
house, staring. With a sinking feeling at his 
stomach Terry drew back, groped for his old 
felt hat, found it and stumbled against Trick. 

“For Pete’s sake,” Trick was jabbering, 
“let’s get away! Come on! They'll kill us!” 

Terry grabbed his arm and pulled him back 
from the door. ‘Not that way!” he cried 
softly. “They'll see us!”’ Over Trick’s shoul- 
der he saw the three men advancing across 
the stretch of sand. They were coming un- 
hurriedly, but their very deliberateness held 
a grim terror that almost brought a cry from 
him. Choking back his fear, he pushed Trick 
ahead of him. “Through the storeroom,” he 
urged. r 


Trick cast a hunted 
**Where’s 


“There’s a door beyond! Hurry! 
(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for November) 


But the engineer had been adamant and told 
him to go take a ride on a semaphore arm. 

Eddie was compelled to be content, there- 
fore, with the timid dash-dash—dot-dot— 
dash-dash which the mighty fist of the 
hogger contrived to pick out after the fashion 
of a banjo lesson from a correspondence 
school. It came through tonight, stronger 
and more distinct than usual, probably be- 
cause the rain had improved the ground con- 
nections. Then there was a void of several 
minutes while Eddie waited hopefully to 
hear the call repeated. 

Suddenly his placid expression gave way 
to a mask of sickly horror and he wiggled his 
ears so violently that the head straps groaned 
beneath the strain. 

By hat’s up?” Sniffy asked, mildly inter- 


ested. 
“Sssh! Be Quiet! 
some paper, quick!” 
Sniffy tossed him an empty waybill and 
leaned concernedly over his shoulder while 
Eddie set down a queer but significant mes- 


Gimme a pencil an’ 


BOYS’ Lipp 


MAKE MUDDY SHOES 
SHINE AGAIN 


IT ONLY TAKES A MINUTE 
OR TWO THIS EASY Way 


RY THOSE muddy shoes, brush them 
off, and in two minutes you can make 
them shine again. Don’t go around with 
dirty shoes. Keep them spick and span. 
Get a tin of shoe polish today. You’! 
find lots of handy uses for it. It’s fine for 
keeping footballs and basketballs in good 
condition ... good for baseball gloves, too. 
2 IN 1 or Shinola are the paste polishes 
to buy. And if you want liquid polish, ask 
for Bixby’s. 











Good for You 
Make Braided Belts 


For yourself, dad, mother or 
afriend. They are very at- 
tractive and most welcome 
gifts. You can make them 
easily and inexpensively if 
you use the official Boy Scout 
Leathercraft set #3 which 
sells for 95c complete. Order 
your sets today from the 
Supply. Department, Boy 
Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Graton & Knight Company 


Worcester, Mass. 














This nesiblaglan Sheath Knife 


is ie inet what you need for bunting, 
* or camping © ips. It has == 
. 


-inch forged blade with H UNTING 


durable. een-cutti 
cdaee Bese Stag handle and 
leather s sheath ‘e will send you FISHING 


FREE 


on receipt of sely $1 for a two- 
ear subscript —R Hunting & 
= ibeee month! 
azine ‘ail of bu hontine, fishing, 
pictures, val 
Rbout Ss, 
laws, ‘places 


Clis this ady. and a today 
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HUNTING & & FISHING, 
143 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


October 
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roR ALL BOYS 


“(arsons Bluff—Number 30, 0. S.— 
Slows up to take on water at trough. 2.12.— 
Crack first car.—Bullion aboard. 

; Signed— 
Master Mino.” 


Sniffy took the pipe out of his mouth. 
“Looks like a melodrama, don’t it?” he 
ved. 

(Te adeema. me eye!” Eddie shouted. 
“Jt’s the real honest to gosh thing. Re- 
member my tellin’ you how hold-up men was 
ysin’ portable radios to send their messages 
with? Well, the call I just intercepted has 
turned out to be one of em. This Master 
Mind, whoever he is, spotted Number 30 at 
Carson’s Bluff on schedule. He shoots the 
word along to his gang where they’re lyin’ in 
wait at the water trough.” 

“Which water trough?” Sniffy demanded. 

“The trough that Number 30 slows down 
for at 2:12. She’s due here at 2:15, so you kin 
figger it out for yourself.” 

“You mean they’re actually gonna rob the 
U.S. Mail?” Sniffy was incredulous. 

“Not if I kin help it,” Eddie told him. 

He snatched up a lantern as he spoke and 
muffling the lens in his steaming coat, started 
for the door of the crummy. 

“Hey! Stop, you idiot!” Sniffy yelled 
after him. “How do you plan to get around 
that bunch of boom-boom boys?” 

“By keeping to the edge of the river,” 
Eddie grinned. ‘You'd better telephone. 
Eden an’ Carson’s Bluff for the railroad bulls. 
No use attemptin’ to intercept 30 by wire. 
Stations is all closed up at this time of night.” 

Sniffy didn’t remonstrate further. 

“All right,” he said, and then as an after- 
thought—‘‘ Lissen, Eddie. Don’t for the sake 
of your widowed mother and her nine starv- 
ing children try to flag that mail from the 
middle of the track. Remember, cowcatchers 
ain't being made of soft pine nowadays.” 


GNIFFY waited until Eddie was well out 
of sight on a wide and muddy detour of 
the railroad embankment. Then, instead of 
putting in the telephone calls which would 
have brought a drove of train detectives hur- 
rying to the spot, he leaned back against the 
wall of the crummy and laughed until the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. The rest of the 
boys, who were still in the dark concerning 
all of these mysterious doings, looked to him 
for an explanation. 

“0Q-oh! O-oh! O-oh!” he gasped, writhing 
in an attempt to regain his breath, “I never 
believed it could of worked so perfect! Can’t 
you just see him standing out there in the 
rain with his little red lantern, waiting to 
save the U. S. Mail?” 

He went off into another paroxysm of 
laughter while the still more puzzled train 
crew looked on in awestruck silence. 

“Look heah, mistah,” a big raw-boned 
boomer said, ““Y’ aunta gonna tell us that 
youah in this heah train-robbin’ conspeahacy 
youself?” 

“In it,” Sniffy roared. “Why, I’m the 
whole blamed works and more besides. Now 
hold on, Brother! Don’t unravel your left 
hook yet. This train robbery is all a practical 
joke—get it? There’s nobody lying in wait at 
the water trough. There’s nobody sending 
messages out from Carson’s Bluff. That call 
the kid picked up came from his own sending 
set in the cab of the lead jack.” 

The boomer started to interrupt him but 
Sniffy raised his hand and went on. 

“Yes, 1 know. You was going to say that 
the engineer couldn’t have sent it and you're 
right; he didn’t. But you see, I got one of 
the day operators from Clinkerton to ride the 
cab tonight. He sure buffaloed our boy in- 
ventor in a big way. Signed it ‘Master Mind,’ 
too—which was his own idea.” 

Sniffy laughed again and this time he had a 
healthy chorus to support him. His revenge 
had been sweet and altogether satisfactory. 
At that very moment Eddie was probably 
stumbling along the rocky edge of the river, 
shoes half filled with icy water; clothes torn 


Curious! 


by the jagged underbrush and matted to his 
frozen body. But that would be as nothing 
compared to the chill in his heart when Num- 
ber 30 disregarded the signal he waved. For 
the engineer of the hot shot was in on the 
joke and he had promised not to let Eddie’s 
lantern frighten him. He would go by like a 
couple of hurricanes looking for a Florida 
real estate boom and leave poor Eddie shiver- 
ing beside the track to wait for 27 and the 
merry ha-ha of her crew. 

Two-fifteen arrived and still the mail 
wasn’t in sight. Sniffy began to feel nervous. 
It wasn’t like Number 30 to be off the adver- 
tised at the long siding. Could it be possible 
that Eddie had contrived in some outlandish 
way to mess the schedule? He started pacing 
up and down the crummy. Before his eyes 
appeared a grim vision of the trainmaster’s 
office. There would be several varieties of 
concentrated Hades in store for him when 
the Super heard of tonight’s monkey business. 

By 2:20 he couldn’t stand the strain any 
longer. He slipped on his raincoat and 
started down the track in the direction of the 
lead engine. He might have traveled forty 
car lengths when a brakeman from the smoky 
end bumped up against him in the dark. 

“Hello! ’Zat you, Sniffy?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Good. I was just comin’ after ya. 30’s 
stuck down there below the water trough.” 

“What happened?” Sniffy was all atremble. 

“Well, ya know that Eddie Parker you was 
horsin’ with tonight?” 

““Yes—what about him?” 

“Well tha engineer on 30 came whippin’ 
up the line an’ he got a glimpse of somebody 
with a lantern. He didn’t pay no attention 
like you told him to. Then he seen that who- 
ever it was had planted himself square in the 
middle of the track. He washed out the air 
valve as quick as he could but it weren’t no 
use, what with the rails all slippery an’ wet. 
There was a yell an’ a crash as the lantern 
flew to pieces an’ tha engineer jumped outa 
tha cab before his train could stop rollin’. He 
ran around to tha front end, and there was all 
that was left of Eddie——” 

“The Lord have mercy on me!” Sniffy 
moaned. “I was responsible for this!” 

“Don’t take too much of tha credit,” the 
brakeman counselled him. “But as I was 
sayin’—there was all that was left of Eddie 
standin’ down beside tha track in a pair of 
awning striped running pants. Tha rest of his 
clothes he had made a kind of scarecrow out 
of with a lotta branches an’ stuff, an’ stood it 
up between the rails holdin’ his lantern fer a 
signal.” 

Sniffy’s grief instantly turned to rage. 

—? that kid,” he sputtered. “I'll, 

1" 

“Hold on,” the brakeman interposed. “If 
it hadn’t been fer Eddie, Number 30 would 
be in the ditch right now.” 

This was too much. Sniffy took off his hat 
and mopped a bewildered brown. 

““Numb-ber—thir-ty?— In the ditch?” 

“That’s what I said,” the brakeman 
nodded. 

‘Well, don’t tell me any more!” Sniffy 
warned him. ‘Lemme see for myself.” 

He did see. Down at the water trough where 
the fictitious mail robbers were supposed to be 
lurking, crowd of railroad men had gathered 
and by the light of a dozen torches Sniffy was 
able to detect the cause of their concern. A 
giant section of an overhanging cliff, loosened 
by the fury of the rain, had given way and 
choked the narrow rail cut with upward of 
half a million cubic feet of earth and rock. 

If 30, hammering out the miles at the rate 
of one a minute, had ever hit that avalanche 
—Sniffy closed his eyes to shut out so horrible 
a picture. 

When he opened them again it was to smile 
benignly at a haggard young brakeman in a 
suit of borrowed denim. 

“You know, Eddie,” he said, “I’m begin- 
ning to think your radio control ain’t such a 
bad idea after all. We'll have to tell the Super 
that it works OK.” 


But True! 


(Concluded from page 25) 


Jones, a medical student in Paris. His 
companion, John Midy, who escaped, said 
that before tackling the Collette de Midi, 
he and Robert had been assured by the 
inhabitants of the village at the foot of the 
mountain that there was no danger. The 
two boys lunched in a pine forest and then 
gan to tackle the summit, when Midy 
Saw a white cloud descending over the head 
of his friend, who was some hundred yards 
a. Before he could warn him, he, 
imself, was caught in the avalanche. 
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For hours he struggled in twelve feet of 
snow, blinded, and with his hands too numb 
to remove his skis. He was sustained by 
the thought that he might be of assistance 
to his friend. Finally he was able to extricate 
himself, and reach the village. 

Search parties looked in vain for Jones, 
whom Midy believes must have been car- 
ried away in the mountain stream which 
ran near the spot where they had been sur- 
prised by the avalanche. 

—E. R. Apamson. 
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Ride a bike! 


“Here it is, on your twelfth birthday ... 


one you'll never forget. .. for a bike is 


always a boy’s best pal. That booklet 


‘Cycle-logical Ways 
to Happier Days’ 
convinced me. Tell 
your friends to 
write for it to ¢ ‘yele 
Trades of America, 
Inc., Dept. C, Bristol, 
Connecticut.” 
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In the big woods, on the far 
flung cattle ranges, in the bitter 
barren grounds of the frozen 
north, men’s lives depend upon 
their equipment. They want the 
best. 


Show the ULSTER Oficial 
Knife to one of these hard bitten 
outdoor men and watch his 
weather beaten face light up. He 
knows good steel, rugged work- 
manship and efficient tools when 
he sees them. And he recognizes 
these qualities in the ULSTER 
Knife. 

Insist on ULSTER quality at 
your local hardware or sporting 
goods store. 


Dwight Divine & Sons, Inc. 
ELLENVILLE, NEW YORK 





wy Official 
Boy Scout Knife 
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Handles like putty, hardens into—actually 
wood! Plastic Wood is one of the greatest 
discoveries of the century. You can plane 
it, carve it, turn it in alathe and make per- 
fect models with it. You can paint its 
weather-proof, water-proof surface. It hides 
nicks, seals cracks, takes and holds screws. 
It has a thousand practical uses. Name 
just 5 of them. Send them to us with this 
coupon and by return mail we'll send you 
a large can of Plastic Wood—FREE—spec- 
ify color desired—also a big 48-page book 
crammed full of interesting facts. Hard- 
ware, paint and department stores sell 
Plastic Wood—in cans and tubes—choice of 
9 colors. Send for your free can—today, 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CAN 
The A. S. BOYLE CO., Dept. 10-BL, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Here are 5 uses for PLASTIC WOOD .. . Please 


send me regular size can—FREE. 
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Set for $2. 






earn the wonders 
of Chemistry with 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 





THE CHEMICAL OUTFIT 


A CHEMCRAPT outfit makes you a boy chemist; 
you can do hundreds of fascinating and useful chemical 
experiments just like a real chemist! Make your 
own soaps, ink and paints; dye and bleach cloth; 
fireproof wood and fabrics; test foods, water and 
metals; make fire extinguishers and produce lots 
more changes and reactions that will show you the 
wonders of chemistry. You can perform chemical 
magic tricks, too; original and startling stunts that 
will amaze your friends. All branches of chemistry 
are included in CHEMCRAFT; Inorganic and 
Organic Chemistry; Electro Chemistry; Glass Blow- 
ing; Mineralogy; Metallurgy; Analysis and Industrial 
Chemistry. 


CHEMCRAFT is the original, most complete, accu- 
rate and scientific. Has more and better experiments, 
superior chemicals and apparatus. CHEMCRAFT 
gives the most for the money—be sure your outfit is 
CHEMCRAFT! 


Eight Fine Sets to Select From: 


No. 1—$1.00 No. 344—$3.50 No. 8—$ 8.00 
No. 2— 2.00 No. 5 — 5.00 No. 10— 10.00 
No. 15—$15.00 No. 25—$25.00 


ag 5, 10, 15 and 25 come in handsome wood cabi- 
nets. 

No. 8 (Portable) is packed in a convenient carrying 
case. 


Ask for CHEMCRAFT by name; look for the name 
CHEMCRAFT on the box; then you will have the best 
outait. 

Try Chemistry for 25c 

Get CHEMCRAFT Junior; this set will introduce you 

to chemistry. You can do lots of experiments and tricks. 
for yours now! 
Free Chemical Surprise! 


Send us the name and address of the store that sells 
toys where you live and we will send you a wonderful 
Serica surprise; also full information about CHEM- 


The Porter Chemical Company 
210 Washington St., Hagerstown Maryland 


FREE FALL 
CATALOG 


Just off the Press 
Showing Hunting 
Shoes, Duck Hunt- 
ing Boots, Inner- 
soles, Sleeping 
Bags, Canvas Lug- 
gage Bags, etc. 

L. L. Bean, Mfr. 

334 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 
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New 


HAMILTON 
Bolt-Action Rifle , 


A remarkable gun at a sensationally low 
price! A genuine bolt-action rifle with many 
unusual features. Built like a arp- 
shooter’s gun—sturdy, accurate and depend- 
able. Easy toload! Quick to get into action! 
Safe to handle! A gun that any boy or man 
would be proud to own! 

Many Unusual Features! 
A new safety feature Jrovante it from being 
discharged by an accidental blow on the bolt 
or coting device. Automatically adjusts 

n hE chamber. Automatically 
ejects fired idge. Barrel is accurately 
rifled and absolutely 1 true. Shoots short or bem 
-22 rim fire cartridges. Blue-black gun b 
with rustproof bronze lining, guaranteed not 
to pit—easily cleaned with soap and water. 
Front knife sight, adjustable Buckhorn rear 
sight—easy to aim. Walnut-finish, pistol-grip 
stock. Length, 35 inches. It’s the next thing 
to a repeater, yet you can get it for practically 
one-third the price—only $3.50 (Rocky Moun- 
tain and West Coast States, $3.75). 


Free Circular of 4 Hamilton Rifles 
Single shot rifles as ow as $2.85. 
Repeating rifles, $9.90 Sold by 
hardware and sporting goods stores 
—or mailed a paid. if vo dealer 
qanne, ged B a 9 te today 





c. 4. emeenii & SON 
2101 Hamilton St. Plymouth, 


CHEMCRAFT 
No. 2. A Dandy 






HORINGTON ROBERTSON, of Van- 

couver, B. C., summered at Camp Byng, 
Roberts Creek, B. C. It’s a big camp for the 
Boy Scouts of the whole of British Columbia. 
Shortly before he started for camp, Thoring- 
ton sent us some interesting data about the 
Junior Fire Wardens who serve under the 
direction of the Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion in the protection of the acres of tall 
timberlands which are the priceless heritage 
of the boys of British Columbia. These boys 
realize what would happen if the forests 
should be ruined; they know the bare, hot 
mountains, the mud-choked streams, the 
lack of birds and animals that would result. 
They are taught to handle fire safely and to 
tell others how to do the same. Fire is 
caused primarily by carelessness. It is the 
plague in the wake of the thoughtless camper. 
It often gets beyond human control but it 
usually can be prevented. The surest way 
to do that is to educate the public. This the 
Junior Fire Wardens are organized to do. 
With their numberless home and school 
connections they are a great medium in 
reaching the people. They are chosen from a 
picked corps of boys who enjoy the outdoors. 
A bronze badge is given each boy to show his 
membership in the Forestry Association. At 
the inception of the movement a band of 
members met in Vancouver and paraded 
to Stanley Park where they planted a fir- 
tree in soil which had been collected from 
every corner of the province, symbolic of the 
great campaign of conservation which has 
been launched. 


HE Reverend Morris L. Husted, pastor 
of a large and busy parish in Pennsyl- 
vania, has also been in camp, up in Wiscon- 
sin, as director of music and dramatics. We 
hope that all our members who have been 
camp directors this past season jotted down 
their descriptions of any new camp activities 
or stunts at the time, because later on one’s 
remembrances and impressions are apt to 
lose some of their spontaneous quality—the 
zest and tang of the outdoors. We mention 
this because in the spring we may want to 
run a little article by Brotherhood campers. 


VER in Massachusetts, Scoutmaster 

Harry Holzinger has been more than 
busy with his Scouting, to which he devotes 
most of his spare time, together with his 
Brotherhood work. His latest pal is a Hindu 
Scoutmaster. This brings to mind a para- 
graph from an East Indian magazine: “To 
belong to the Boy Scout organization is 
good; to be a Scout is better; the best, how- 
ever, is to be a Scout-Soul. Plato taught that 
Ideas are the souls of events and objects. 
We may, therefore, well regard the Boy Scout 
Movement as an outward and visible sign of 
a true Idea.” 


| pet MOND HOTVEDT, of Michigan, 
who has contributed much to both 
Scouting and the Brotherhood, likewise has 
many friends in strange ports. Just at 
present he is quite busy writing to two newly 
acquired corries on the Gold Coast, West 
Africa. He finds their letters so interesting 
that he forwarded a couple to us to read, and 
we wish space permitted publishing them. 





Briefs About Some of the Brotherhood Members 








The London “Bobby” evidently is not afraid of a bigger fellow 
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He also sent their photographs. They are 
both well-set-up chaps, native Africans. In 
their business suits they might be taken for 
students at Tuskegee or Hampton, but they 
were educated in the native and missionary 
schools of their country. One lists his 
recreations as football, cricket, tennis, 
hockey, seaside sports, and adds that polo 
and golf are fine for those who can afford 
them. He also mentions cards, draughts, 
billiards, dancing, and, of course, movies. 
The other chap is a bit more serious. He is 
deeply interested in church affairs, is some- 
thing of a pianist and organist and evidently 
enjoys reading as in his photograph he has 
in his hand a magazine—perhaps Boys’ Lire. 
Both letters are well phrased, the topics 
those commonly under discussion every- 
where. If any of us still have the idea that 
the entire west coast of Africa is in a semi- 
barbaric state, let us remember that “the 
world do move.” And, the longer we live, 
the more we realize that folks are all pretty 
much alike, only some are more so. 


HARRY SLEIGHT, of England, one of 

our Knights of the Wheeling Chair, is 
sending cheerio letters throughout the length 
and breadth of the earth—we get many 
an echo from them. The little silhouettes 
shown on this page were cut by his nimble 
fingers. 


EMEMBER Stuart Seaton who set sail 
for Peru last June? A card per Correo 
Aero has just been received saying he arrived 
at destination O. K. and is now perched 11,- 
000 feet above the sea at Huancayo where 
there’s one-third less air to breathe than at 
sea-level. The people are mostly old Inca 
stock with a little Spanish mixed. The pure 
strain Incas are pleasant, cheerful folks, he 
says, who make beautiful blankets and 
pottery. Their language is much like that of 
the American Indian. Perhaps when Stuart 
gets caught up on measuring or weighing the 
stratospheres, or whatever it is he is doing for 
Carnegie Institution, he may send us some 
snaps of these Incas who are descendants of 
one of the most cultured tribes in South 
America before Pizarro conquered them four 
centuries ago. 


OST-OFFICE—Letters and requests for 

letters—more than we have time to 
count! But keep on sending them in for 
eventually they will all be placed where they 
will find hearty welcome. We have had an 
astonishing response to a circular recently 
sent out to members who had become inac- 
tive. Most of them thanked us for the re- 
minder and many sent letters. 


ON E thing has surprised us. Members are 

generally very prompt in filling special 
requests, yet in the July issue we asked 
for letters from Scouts in Troops in every 
Lincoln in the United States to be sent to 
Scouts of Lincoln, England. Not a reply. 
Same issue we asked for letters from every 
Troop 13 in U. S. A. for Troop 13, Minne- 
apolis. Nary a 13. However, we hope these 
requests will be filled even yet as well as for 
corries in Troops as specified in September | t 
issue. 
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Books for Boy 


Burning Up the Sky 

ib Buck, who ty 17, has 
ag ge BOB BUCK. broken = junior avia “rm 
record after another. His book is packed with thri| tl 
ing adventures in the air, and sound common sense 
about flying. Illustrated. $1.75 


A Boy Scout with Byrd 
zaiet ky A i boy's 

y PAUL SIPLE. traightforward accous tot 

~ great adventures in the Antarctic. eee by 
Admiral Byrd. 33 illustrations. 75 


00—Foreword by Admiral By ie 


~ JANE BREVOORT WALDEN. 0 «ii 


8 in all the world, few have lived so adve nti 
bs fe as Igloo, companion of Admiral Byrd's adver 
tures. This is his true story. Illustrated. $ 2.50 


Pinkie at Camp Cherokce 
By HENRY S. WHITEHEAD. P!2i\« 


from the Barbadoes and had never seen a baseball 
But before the Summer was over he was “hero” in- 
stead of “goat.” $1.75 


FREE—Me for a new descriptive catalogue of 
famous Putnam Boys’ Books on Boy 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th St., New York 


| ve Price 
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SCOUTS w2v.2, 


Learn at soose BY MAIL to 


Mount BI BDs. ANIMALS, 
WILD-GAME. Be a taxider- 
mist. Our School Teaches 


you @asily and quickly. 
Spare time only. 


WONDERFUL ART 
Think of it! Alli secrets of the 

‘axidermy now re- 
taught in an easy 
lessons right in your 
The boys of Ameri- 
ca, especially Scouts, are — 
ing ae Taxidermy because i 
uch fun, so Ingcinating, 
PROFITABLE, and because they 
can soon become EXPERTS in 
spare time and at small cost. 


EARN MERITS 
Read your hand book—Taxti- 
bP ~ rd is Le for Seems 


ps a EARN 
MER T BADGE in this highly 
interesting = delightful work. 


We teach and qualify you. 


A MUSEUM 

Have your own MUSEUM. 
See the pictures on this page. 
Wild-game is not n Use 
ary and common animals. 


lar, 
moment of your 
your museum = 


will becom: 
BIG PROFITS 


Send Coupon! 
teling about, our school, wit » ake ducks, 00 

3 uc. . 
toltie ing om abou! i S08 ohadento: tate lount game-he: They 


big 
how YOU can’ NOW learaali the cor. SPOrtamen. COMMON DO- 





my. You IESTIC animals in funny atti- 
ott be and delighted. ted heo- mere rehants buy them cn 
AND Cat a more FUN for window advertising 
AN. SS othe Pee Sx, EARN MONEY: for. things you 
o: 


WANT and cannot afford. Graep 
ur =e this real opporunity. 


Send” d Today for FREE BOOK 


Marvelous FREE. tures. Tells bow 
VOU can be an EXPERT TAXIDERMIGT” FREE wie they last, 

You als get our GI AT SPECIAL OFFER to BOY SCOUTS. Seo 
NOW—State 





Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1347 Elwood Bidg. Omaha, Neb. 
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Send me your frepillustrated book. ‘How 
to Mount Game.’’ Also tel! me b« So iaog 
learn this fascinat: Beat easily and 
quickly by mail. 

Name — 
Address ..—..—~.~~————-----------"" 
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poR ALL BOYS 


The Readers’ Page 


gs 1 had looked forward to it with great ex- 

tation. Here I was, a Yankee in a York- 
shire school, watching my English school- 
mates in action at their favorite game. 

Hudson was bowling, and Fentiman, a tall, 
rangey chap, was at bat. Hudson sent 
down a long bounding ball which Fentiman 
hit neatly between two of the fielders. 

Cries of “* Well hit, sir!” rang out over the 

|d. 

"atic raced to the other wicket and 
had time to return to his original position 
before the ball was fielded. He made an 
odd figure as he drew his long legs swiftly 
over the ground, carrying his bat as he ran. 

I was delighted by the clever hitting and 
fielding, which is made more difficult by the 
fact that only the wicket keeper wears 
gloves, and the same sort of hard ball is 
ysed as we have in baseball. 

As it was rapidly becoming darker, the 
boys decided to pull “‘stumps,” or wickets, 
for the night. It is in this way that they de- 
fine the close of a game. 

The cricketers were hurrying from the 
field, eager to get home for their tea. They 
waved me a cheery good-bye as I got out my 
bike and pedaled down the school path to 
the highway. The sun was just setting in a 
glow of soft color behind a range of hills in 
thewest. Thoughts of my new friends and of 
the year that lay before me filled my mind; 
England had become very dear to me, 


An Indian Rawhide Dance Rattle 
By Chief Red Eagle 


JNDIAN rattle gourds! What pleasant 
memories the mention of them brings back 
toone who has ever enjoyed their rhythmical 
castanet-clickings in accompaniment with 
the pulsating, thrilling beating of impelling 
tom-toms, as some band of Indians chanted 
ancient songs and danced their picturesque, 
primitive dances. In many tribes the rattle 
gourd is considered an indispensable dance 
instrument, often holding a place nearly on 
an equal with the tom-tom drums. 

If you are one of the boys who enjoy par- 
ticipating in Indian dances and programs in 
camp, at school, etc., you certainly need one 
of these dance instruments to round out your 
outfit. And, besides, a nicely made rattle 
gourd makes a quaint and colorful ornament 
to hang on the wall of your room or den. 

Of course, if you wish, you may buy a 
rattle gourd from some curio store, but most 
boys, I think, who are sufficiently interested 
in Indian dancing to make desirable partici- 
pants will want to make their own. And, if 
they really try, they will find that it is an easy 
job, and lots of fun, too. 

Some rattle gourds are really fashioned 
from the dry, hard shells of gourds, but the one 
lam about to describe is made of raw-hide. 

The first thing needed is a piece of hide 
about eight inches long and five inches wide, 
from the pelt of a cow, horse, deer, or other 
large animal. If possible, use a piece that 
came from the back of the neck or over the 
shoulders, as the skin is much heavier and 
thicker there, and will make your finished 
rattle gourd harder and more rigid than if 


Play the Game 
By Scout Billy Vaughan 


LL through life’s hard battle, 
™ When the goin’s kinda rough, 
When they shake you ’till you rattle, 
Then you better show your stuff. 


Have you ever played in high school? 
Did you go for any game? 

Did you ever see the others, act cool, 
And ask your name? 


Just remember this, young fellow, 
When you go to make the teams 

(W hich, you won’t if you are yellow, 
Cause it’s harder than it seems), 


Just remember what they taught me 
(They'll teach you *bout the same), 
they taught me that for victory, 

I'd have to play the game. 


If I played the game I was bound to win, 
or conquering, losing, tying, 

I was in there like I ought to been, 

Right in there a trying. 


So whe. the goin’s good an’ hard, 
~ = feel mas rey lame, 

ust get in there an’ fight, ol’ pard, 
Fight back and play the game. 
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lighter material were used, thereby enabling it 
to retain its proper shape quite well should it 
by chance be subjected to rough treatment 
or very wet weather. 

Scrape all the hair from the piece of hide 
with a sharp knife, being careful not to cut it. 
If the hide is old and dry, you will have to 
soak it in water till it is soft and pliable. 

Make a pattern of tin or paper, the size 
and shape of Fig. 1 of the sketch, and place 
it on the spread-out hide and cut around it. 
Fold the skin at the center, as shown, and 
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sew the edges evenly and very tightly to- 
gether with very strong thread, but be sure 
to leave an open space three-quarters of an 
inch wide at the lower edge. 

Place the skin upright on a board and fill 
with fine, dry sand, working the sand in with 
a stick until the skin is stretched out as big 
as you can get it. Now insert a round, 
smooth wooden plug about three-quarters of 
an inch thick in each of the two holes in the 
skin, as indicated by Fig. 2, and hang it out 
in the sun to dry. 

When the skin is dry and hard, pull out the 
plugs and empty out the sand. Make a neat, 
smooth, round wooden handle about nine 
inches long and sufficiently thick to fit tightly 
in the openings in the rawhide shell. Put eight 
or ten small pebbles in the rattle gourd, then 
thrust the handle entirely through it, letting 


HOW TO WIN 
By R. H. Lessey 


The things in life that really count, 
The ones that really pay, 

Are those that you accomplish 

When the breaks don’t come your way. 
An uphill pull is something more 
Than just a downhill ride; 

To climb requires effort, 

It takes no skill to slide. 


So do not pick the easy task, 
Make yours the job worth while; 
Put all you’ve got right in it 
And you’ll lick it by a mile. 

Try hard to win in every game 
But always clean and fair; 
Remember that the prize will go 
To the fellow who is square. 


the upper end come out at the top about 
half an inch. 

Bore a tiny hole through the edge of the 
rawhide and on through the handle at the 
top with an awl, and drive a little pin of hard 
wood through it to keep the handle in place. 
Put another pin through at the lower edge 
of the rawhide. 

Paint the rattle gourd in bright Indian 
designs, or with such mystic symbols as you 
see fit. 

If you intend assuming the role of a medi- 
cine man, you may quite properly put such 
things as claws, shells, teeth, arrowheads, 
etc., in your rattle gourd, instead of the 
customary pebbles, as such articles impart a 
mysterious quality to the instrument. 





Fossil Collecting as a Hobby 
By Charles Lanphear 


Ricst now is the time to get yourself 
some interesting and invigorating hobby, 
something that will help you to grow, men- 
tally and physically. Collecting is one of the 
greatest sports of boyhood, and it may lead 
you into your life work, a work that you can 
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(Concluded from page 32) 


bury yourself in and be happy. And after 
all, this is the goal we are aiming for, and 
the sooner we reach it, the better. 

There are many, many hobbies and there 
are many, many boys. Today, I want to 


_ talk with the boys who are interested in the 


great outdoors, God’s country. You who 
love the hills and the valleys and the fields 
and the streams can find much pleasure in 
the collecting of rocks and minerals and 
fossils. Perhaps, if you work diligently 
enough, you may end up as an eminent 
geologist or paleontologist. Here’s a chance 
for fun and knowledge to combine and some- 
day prove profitable to you. 

Fossils are especially interesting. Haven't 
you at some time or other dug queer, shell- 
like objects out of limestone? You probably 
didn’t know that these were once living crea- 
tures or plants. And if you did you merely 
regarded them with a sort of curiosity for a 
moment and then threw them away. Well, 
you can collect these things and classify them. 
Any geology textbook will tell you how. 

Perhaps the most common of all fossils is 
the brachipod, a funny little oval shaped 
creature that is sure to be found in anv cal- 
careous deposit containing fossil remains. 
When you’ ve found him you will find others. 
And then the fun begins. Creatures of all 
shapes and sizes will be yours when you get 
your pick working in some limestone or 
shale near your home. Of course, you must 
choose the sort of rock that is fossil-bearing, 
but this is easy to do. 

The ideal place to look for fossils is in 
sediments of marine origin that are evenly 
bedded and contain lime. Never expect to 
find fossils in red shale or sandstone, or in 
fresh-water deposits. You might, of course, 
but your chances are pretty slim. 

Now, when you’ ve found some outcropping 
of limestone, dig into it with a pick or a 
chisel and hammer, cracking the rock and 
inspecting every piece until you have satisfied 
yourself as to whether or not it is fossil- 
bearing. If it is, you have a pleasant hour or 
so ahead. If not, try some other ledge. 

You must be very careful about getting 
your specimen extracted from the rock which 
surrounds it. 

Suppose you have found a cephalopod in a 
slab of limestone. What will you do? If 
you are wise you will break the rock con- 
taining him from the rest of the slab and tap 
it with a small hammer. If you can get it to 
crack around your specimen instead of 
through him you will have something for 
your pains. Sometimes it is a tedious task, 
but in the end you can feel well rewarded, 
for you will have another interesting speci- 
men for your collection. 

1 forgot to tell you that a cephalopod is the 
remnant of a queer, ancient sea animal. 
Conical in shape, it is sometimes as big as a 
half-dollar at its larger end and gradually 
tapers off into nothing. It is an interesting 
specimen to have. 

You are familiar with snails. In zoology 
you called them gastropods. Well, they are 
gastropods when fossilized, too, and you may 
add a variety of these to your store. Com- 
pare them with “modern” snails and you will 
have great fun making note of their differ- 
ences and their similarities. 

You don’t have to go far from home, usual- 
ly, and you don’t have to spend any money 
to treat yourself to the delightful outdoor 
sport of fossil hunting. It is done all over the 
world. Learned professors and nature-loving 
boys meet on common ground in this fasci- 
nating pastime. It isa field open to every- 
one. And best of all, it may lead you to 
something definitely lasting and profitable; it 
may help you to find yourself in the end. 


A Burned Tree Speaks 
By James A. Still 


I am a lifeless reminder 

Of limitless forest 

That has passed away. 

I was the home of a million green leaves; 
A shelter for creatures of the earth, 

A home for the song-birds, 

And a drinker of waters to curb the floods 
In spring-time. 


I am a naked reminder 

Of raging forest fires 

That have long since grown cold. 

Iam a timid skeleton of healthy green boughs. 
My blackened body is a memorial 
To the careless camper, 

And I raise my seared branches to the sky 
In silent condemnation. 
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ANY A TIME, in your 
favorite movie palace, 
‘ou’ve listened to Tony Sar- 
i’s soothing saxophone, For 
Sarliisa featured performer 
with the Vitaphone Sym- 
phony orchestra, It should 
give every boy in America a 
thrill of pride to learn that 
this great artist began his 
musical career at the age of 
nine and was playing con- 
cert solos at twelve. Within 
ashort time his talents were 
in demand for America’s 
greatest bands and orches- 
tras — the famous bands of 













































Weil, Innes and Pryor, and 
both the New York and St, 
Louis Symphonies, n 

Every boy can get pleas- 
ure and profit from music, 
You should begin on some 
band instrument now, 
Choose a Conn at the very 
start for quicker progress 
and surer success, Choice 
of the greatest artists. The 
acknowledged leader for 
more than half a century. 
Yet Conn is constantly im- 


proving. Newest models set 
\. still loftier standards for 
tonal and mechanical 
2 x q excellence, 
rib PN . Sensational 
> New Alto 
Saxophone 
Now Ready 


See the new Conn Alto Saxo- 
hone at your Conn dealer’s, 
n even finer saxophone than 

instrument endorses, 

A marvel for preety action, 

easy playing and brilliant tone. 

Or try a new nn Trom- 

bone, Trumpet, Cornet — each 

pace-setter in its field. 


Write for Free Book 


With all their superior features, 
Conns cost no more, Free trial. 
Z payments. Write for free 
book on the instrument of your 
choice. Mention instrument. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
1007 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind, 
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115 ‘ Hi 
l Will Be Sent with Avery 


on A pprova' 
JOHNSON STAMP CO., 204-SL Phillips Bidg., 


DIFF. FR. coL. (ETC.) 
y Lends & 


Stamps priced 1c, 4c, le, etc., on our approvals 


If you have under 15,000 var. you can bene ag a fine 
collection by buying from our low priced sh 


Dandy premium given to approval eniiiet 
KEIGWIN STAMP Co. P.O. Box 85-B., Vineland, N. J. 








ey SCARCE PAPUA! 


And our yroupas packet of 60 ae: c 
erent Kenya, U, 
Lebanon, Congo, Morocco, Geean-: 


ica, Mesopotamia, Sudan, etc., etc., all for 
5c, ‘with approvals and big lists. 


| Monument Stamp Co., Arlington, Baltimore, Md. 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 7 or?iovr 


Nigeria, Gold Coast, Hyderabad, Travancore, Malaya, 
Mauritius, and other good British Colonials.’ Sent to 
all applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval selec- 
tions. 2c stamp postage. Please do not remit in coin. 


Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, England 


‘RARE HAWAII. GIVEN! 


This scarce, old Hawaii (as illustrated) and 52 
other stamps from Alaouites, Granc. ban, Siam, 
etc.; also watermark detector. All FREE to approval 


applicants enclosing 4c postage 
Highland Stamp Co., Newton Highlands, Mass. 











ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp} set Ge stamps with ( U f 
million dollars (interesting!); perforation ag ge ty omin 
Ss — sett interesting stamp from smallest republic on sn earth; 1 
; packet good stamps from Travancore, Malay, 
appli- 





AITUTAKI! NIUE! | 


Two hard to get stamps 
are missing in most co! 


D 26 nirsch Bide., 


ICELAND TRIANGLE! 


Airmail (as illustrated), also 

judan, oot mano and a nee. 
Bowne fy ay and others. al alt for C 
only 5e fits big illustrated liats 


roval: 
Biack Star Company, Box 265-B, Evanston, Ill. 


500 DIFFERENT STAMPS 35c 


150 Diff. Stamps. . - Age 1000 Diff. Stamps..... 90¢ 


1000 Hinges 
PACKET PRICE ‘List FREE UPON REQUEST. 
Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


SPLENDID START FOR SCOUT STAMP MERIT BADGE 


t each COREA, TRIANGLES, CANADA, CEYLON, SALVADOR. 
SF ee oR Am SERRA LEONE URITIUS, PRUSSIA. 
ANTIOQUIA, ‘THAVANCO ‘tor “le ts 














a . ete.— iT 
Duteh hind Be ee, et ory om gutti€ tor 12 12c¢ to appr 
ANCHER STAMP co., Box 47 47, Rutherford, N. J. 


RE, etc. 
or my pee) Ribbon Approvals. =" needed stamps an 
ah for Scout Merit Badge 
* WEAVER, Dept. 4, 1451 Sreaduay. New York 








CURIOUS SET OF 6 dift. for re- 
questing selections on approval of 
the finest — priced sets or singles 
you ever sa 

~~ PENNA. STAMP CO. GREENSBURG, PA. 





WANT A BARGAIN? 


Contains Fiume Triangle,. Austrian Triangle, other Tri- 
angles, scarce Saxony, also San Marino, So. Rhodesia, 
Nyassa, Salvador, Newfoundland, Travancore, etc. 10c 
to approval applicants. 


PHILIP K. PARKER, 10 Charlotte Road, Marblehead, Mass. 





“STEP A LITTLE 


CLOSER, 


FOLKS!” 


You see him in the center of a craning crowd, 
His counter is an upturned box. With nervous 
gestures, and one eye on the cop at the corner, 


he dispenses his wares, 


impulse , , . you buy, 


Perhaps , . . on an 


Next week, when you return to get your 
money back—as he so confidently promised — 
you find your sidewalk salesman has moved to 


fresher fields. 


Unlike the street-sharper, an advertised 


product must have permanence. 


To become 


successful, it must gain the confidence of thou- 
sands of people. To remain successful, that 
confidence must never once be abused. 


You will find many familiar names among 


the advertisements in this magazine. 


Their 


messages carry no extravagant claims. They tell 
you the truth about the products which they 
feature. They are as dependable as an old friend. 


Advertisements are guides to safe purchases. 
Minutes given to reading them 


are well spent 
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WAS telling Mr. Birwood of our tramps 

over the hills and he wanted to know if 
he would be permitted to come along next 
time,” Harry, with Bob and Phil, stood out- 
side the school athletic field, talking, Phil in 
football togs, as the team had been practicing 
and he was a good fullback. 

“Permitted? Why does he use that word? 
Of course we'd be delighted to have him,” 
said Phil. 

“*I knew you fellows would feel that way 
about it, so I’ve asked him to join us to- 
morrow when we start off in the morning.” 

Saturday was a blustery, overcast day, 
clouds of dry leaves flying in the air. The 
party of four set out along the road headed for 
Round Lake. A discussion was on as to 
whether the stamp catalogue should list all 
stamps that are issued. 

Mr. Birwood was speaking. “The Scotts, 
who publish our American catalogue, have 
brought the subject up in their Monthly 
Journal and propose to place questionable 
stamps under the heading, “Tentative List,’ 
‘in which we shall mention all stamps which 
come to our attention but about which some 
question has arisen which would, in some 
way, cast doubt on the true status of the 
item. Mention in this Tentative List must 
not be considered as a definite condemnation 
of the stamps but only that we wish further 
information regarding them.’ This, I am 
quoting. Reference is then made to Nicaragua 
airmail. Besides these, twenty-two varieties, 
all but two of which are surcharges, mainly 
the date, ‘1931,’ have been added during the 
month. Many of them are found to be rare— 
only a few printed. Nicaragua is credited, or 
perhaps discredited, with more issues than 
any country in the world. I think a blacklist 
would be beneficial.” 

Everyone agreed and Harry thought all 
stamps now mentioned as never having been 
put in circulation such as the long list of 
Turkish stamps which bear the overprinted 
names of Monastir, Pristina, Salonica and 
Uskub, and I recall a short list of Ceylon 
official stamps | prepared in 1869 but ‘never 
placed in use,’ should be included. These 
and others could be grouped in the back 
of the catalogue in very fine type. If there 
isn’t any small enough the pages could be set 
up large and reduced by photoengraving and 
so a lot of the questionable issues could be 
packed away in a very small space and even- 
tually be eliminated and forgotten. I'll say 
I’m delighted with the idea.” ; 

Mr. Birwood thought it a start in the 
right direction to eliminate commercialism. 
He continued; “Here is an item from British 
Guiana which is being handled in a rather 
different way than the famous one penny 
magenta of 1856 for which Mr. Arthur Hines 
outbid the King of England.” Mr. Birwood 
referred to a slip of paper he had in his pocket. ' 
**An envelope from this British colony has 
arrived handstamped in purple ink in five 
lines within an oval frame, ‘BRITISH 
GUIANA—To be issued 21st July 1931 Cost 
per set of five $1.15 CENTENARY POST- 
AGE STAMPS.’ Here is a direct appeal to 
philatelists the world over to buy at head- 
quarters and probably the cheapest way not 
waiting for dealers to secure their supply and 
add a middleman’s profit. The Crown Agents 
in London also had the stamps on sale. July 
21st was a public holiday in British Guiana 
and special arrangements were made for the 
sale at the Georgetown post office. Only 
twenty-four thousand were printed of the! 
dollar denomination.” 

**Lovell has some recent stamps in his win- 
dow on Main Street,” said Bob. “Two from 
Gibraltar have a picture of the big ‘Rock,’ 
with inserts at right and left of King George 
and the Arms of the Colony. Watermark is 
crown and script C. A. One penny, carmine, 
and one and a half, brown. Another British 
colony, Jamaica, has also two pictorials, a 
two and a half and a six pence, the first a view 
near Castleton, St. Andrew, printed in two 
colors, green and blue; the second, a scene 
on Priestman’s River, Portland. I noted 





three from Lebanon, native scenes similar to 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are a, Cele 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
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ON SALE OCTOBER 26 
1932 EDITION 
SCOTT’S STANDARD 
POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE 


sg, a $2.00 
CLOTH BOUND, with Thumb Index... $2.59 


Forwarding Extra. Shipping Weight, 3 }bs 


Given on request! A sample copy of Scott's 
Monthly Journal and our latest price list, 


Order from your dealer or 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN Co. 
1 West 47th St, New York, N, y 
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MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, 


BOY SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 Gatun rerman 

stamps with (prewar) value over ‘40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smailé t republic 
on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff 
Hungary, cat. 50¢; 1 pert. gauge; and last, but not least 
a vest pocket stock book in which to keep your duplicates! 
The $ outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to applicants 
for - famous Quick Service Approvals. 


D. M. WARD 
605 Pierce Street, 





Gary, Indiana 





ues, com- 
meer. etc. f and 10 CAN- 
all for 5c. Approvals and 
big fiiveerated rice list sent 
with each order. Write today! 


irr neon ag Gloucester, Mass. 
Eight different triangle s 
TRIANGLES including aavenneie e stamps 


smallest), Latvia (Air Mail), Liberia, Nyassa. Only 
10c to approval applicants. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
Box 40, Astor Station, Boston, Mass, 


NORTH POLE AIRMAIL! 


Scarce North Pole issue (for Amundsen’s Polar 








J. A. GRILL 
1912 N. CHESTER ST., 


ABYSSINIA RHINO! 


which alone cataloge 85!) 
ittastrated, also set Andorra 5 
smallest country); a c 

“freak country’’ 
iba, Epirus, Ni 


BALTIMORE, MD, 





ioris, 
jetc., all for only 

ists. 
Mt. Washington, Md. 


OVERWHELMING BARGAIN 


Generous (Brees of the choicest grade including AITU- 

TA olored beauty), NIUE (South Sea Isle), 
TOGO (ative beautiful PARAGUAY (Goddess), mint 
KENYA & UGANDA ete. In addition we give souvenir 
that every collector needs. Everything for only i0c to 
approval ee G. R. CARLSEN, 3926 S. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Broadway, 


AEE STAMPS 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15¢; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


zee. 1. OR approval sheets sent with each order. 
Miami Stamp Company, Fostoria, Ohio 


TREASURE ISLAND’S PACKET 


Up from the Sine depths <@ the < Caribbean Sea where Pirates of old 
buried treas: looted f. ish Se oe from tbe 
Islands ‘of dt Jamaica, Barbados Ranidea and Tobago, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Dominican Rep., Bermuda, All for 5c to sporoval applicants. 
Fine pair of Stamp Tongs also given if you write today! 


VICTORIA STAMP COMPANY, Box 321-B, Bloomfield, N. J. 


STAMPS 105 China, Ferm, Ete.; Stamp Die- 

tionary, list 0} f 3,000 Bargai ns and 

@ Copan. 2c. Stamp ‘album, over 500 illustrations, 

u ase rT Teer or names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
Cc, 

re Ge Fro A. BULLARD & CO., 


20e, Stp. Guide 10c. sa =p 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
porters: album manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 














TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS GIVEN 
Also early United States, Uganda, Lourenzo Marques, 
Congo's, Nicaragua, Monte Carlo, Prince Islands, Canada, 
Ubangi, Countries collectors haven't got—given for ec, 
postage. Hurry! For Yours. Now!! 


EMPIRE STAMP CO. TORONTO, CANADA 


DIFFEREN 
100. to pprovais — ve Out one autracie GIVEN 
Approval © Books ont United States “pritish Colonies, 


th and Central America at 50% ‘and 25% discount. 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d Street, New York 


‘China Wi!d Goose 
. pecial delivery stamp 
el: (value 75c) for only 5¢ 
angeemniagplicante. 
Si ly Limite te 
HERRURN PHILATELISTS. GOR2 Heroes Aver 6 101 CHICAGO 


RARE WAR MAP STAMP GIVEN 
Latvia Stamp printed on back of Russian War map 
given with fine packet of 50 different stamps from 50 
diiferent countries (just what you want for that Stamp 
Ccllecting Merit Badge) for only 10c if you ask for 4 
selection of our popular 4c and up approvals. 
WALDO B. MAYER, 2515 W. 59th St., Chicago 
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poR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


“poy KING”? AND G i V E N 
stamps, 1 a 


TRIANGY LAR PKT. 
of the world’s youngest ruler. Interest: ng 
stamps from Cuba, India, Kol obsolete 


ore, Egypt, long et of of surcharged issues. 
Over 50 mint and fn stamp, 
South pA my Unies. homtinn, ‘oland. rv 


absolutely ore. Send 5c (stamps) for postage 
requesting A pprovals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND, - 


BANNER’S “QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET! 


pors! Har 1oSunaland, Georgia, tnd Ee <> << 
Diego Bechuanaland; ar packet hasieies a ain of f tsee hard-to: 
stamps ot many more, Racing see world’s est airmail ‘samo. 


anistan ete. Absolutely no 
Austria oF ier hE eeeeee 
Get this wenderfel packet | e, tedes, and make your friends envious! 
Price only 10c or Banner A 
BANNER STAMP CO., Box 1170, Stamford, Conn. 


ppice Qa List LIST 
GIVEN | 1 A 


Also fully illustrated U. 8. ble for 
identifying U. S. stamps, 50c. 
STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., 38B, Park Row, New York City, N.1¥+ 


Bay Besusitsl NYASSA CO! Zebra 


. This handsome cluded in our 
4, WONDER neket of eB di? fromMALAYS. 
ALAOU: ENEZUELA, Tig tag 





Liverpool, Eng. 




















PANIA O NVA 


for Sc to 
5 approval: lists 
given. Write today! - 


_ZcAR STAMP CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


ABIG BARGAIN—ALL FOR ONLY 50c 


Album, ne Providing spe. ey = 2200 stamps with 700 illustra- 








tions, packet o » SOO milli- 
metre measure. Given with A. er aur pamp! let’ which tells 
“How To Make a Stamp Collection Pro: and our 80 page price 


list of albums, supplies and hundreds of 8 in sets and packets. 
QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO, 


Room 35, 604 Race St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 


ponteo’ MONTSERRAT, ST. KITTS-NEVIS, SARAWAK, NORTH 

LEBARON, MANCHURIA PARAGUAY, NEWFOUND- 

others which limited » space does not permit to 

senio, rer ytbiow for only i. Offer sestrteted only to ap proval 
appliean 8 is sold positively below 

WALTER SCHOEPSKE, 1307 ecler “ave., Beloit, Wis. 


ABYSSINIA 3 Searce. 2 Rare Hejaz. Also 25 
different Airmails. ALL FOR 10c 
to porere speteante. WE CARRY A NICE LINE 
OF UNITED STATES as well as selected general ap- 
pores ff * pee prices. Ask 

SETS, ETS, ALBUMS, SUPPL 


LEROY STAMP CO. $20 W. Jackson aoe. Chicago, It. 


DIFF. CONFEDERATE PRINT Ofec 








for = catalogues 
ES, ETC. 





tamp magazine (25-30 each issue! ); 
LL FOR 25c! You save $4.20. Scotts 5 1932 cat. $1.85. j 
TATHAM STAMP CO., 49 Van Horn (610), W. Springtield, Mass. 
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. 15 cents. ans 
ifferent countries, -10 
E conta. Applicants 
must request 


We 
variety U. we ‘and forelan tnd low brices. 
CONTINENTAL 


Nine Nyassa 






4310 GrandyonaeSt A.W. Washigton D.C. 








OLD MONEY WANTED 
$5 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd Coins. 
Keep ALL old money. It may be very valuable. Get 
Posted. Send 10 cents for New Tilustrated COIN VALUE 
BOOK. 4x6. Guaranteed CASH prices. We BUY and 


SEL 
COIN EXCHANGE, Room 36, LE ROY, N. Y. 


BOYS SENSATIONAL OFFER BOYS 


Catalogue value $1.50—Our gates only 20c—One of the 

largest and scarcest stamps the world—Peru 5 soles. 

Avery high value. Limited quantity. Rush your order. 
CROSS STAMP CO. 

156 Market St. Newark N. J. 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED 35°) my. No 
peepee offered. Good stamps at fair prices. 
et me send you a selection. References please. 


A. J. FURNER 
Dept.L 39Merlin Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bargains Less Than Half Catalogue 


rene packet of 40 stamps from strange countries— 
Fiji, Tasmania, Mozambique, Siam, etc., with smallest 
yoo = , the world for 10c. (No Europe.) Hundreds 


BARGAIN’ STAMP CO., 277B West 23d St., New York 


pose U. 8. POSTAGE, Lincoln me- 
FREE, if you write for our 56- 


GIV poate = of U. 8. and Foreign 
a . 2,000 illustrations. Also fine, 

but chcap stamps on approval. 
Hussman Stamp Co., 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo- 


u?s, OLD IRONSIDES HISTORICAL PACKET 


DOLLAR L 50 or more semi-rare stamps from many countries 
zai 8 ba Boieadee Nine Guiana, The 

Orient, nia. . 
with each No Europe. A Thrilling et,’only 20c. Approvals. 
ORDER 3541-2 Cedar St. The Stamp Mart, St. Paul, Minn. 
LIBERIA ALLIGATOR! 
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a “stamp. 
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Big Sombinetian Given 


Includes packet t TRIANGLE and id HEXAGON shai 1. also 
ODESSA FAMINE STAM UTaEstoue mNoabie wea: 
Cree ios; HYDERABAD, ETC. Inad we als« give an article 


Everything for onl only T0e just pat es caver pe jostage 
231 Clark St., Westfield, N. J. 


PARK OUTFIT 
—— Fine Articles —— 10c 





Stamp from ne 

Malay wala? Heer, ne worid'® ema smallest republic, sh "Arie San Bart ae 
4 comme: Meqooee Airmail. S; Batre, out used; packet of 

ea meter tire cutie fee. ay Se ~ ye to 


PARK STAMP COMPANY. noel Street, Boston, Mass, 


1931 





those already issued. Six piastres, purple, 
the beach at Tyre; fifteen, deep purple, falls at 
Afka, and twenty, yellow green, view of Deir 
el Kamar.” 

“You failed to mention the set of five from 
Bolivia,” Harry prompted. ‘““The two cents, 
green and five, light blue, have pictures of 
mountains, El Potosi and El Illimani. The 
forty-five centavos, orange, is of the type of 
the previous issue. Two larger stamps, fifty 
centavos, gray, and one bolivar,. brown, 
have portraits of Antonio J. de Sucre and 
Simon Bolivar, after whom the state was 
named—the George Washington of South 
America.” 

“We'll have to stop at Lovell’s on our way 
home,” was Mr. Birwood’s suggestion. “Per- 
haps there is something you both have 
missed. And here is a bit of news that has 
come across the ocean from Latvia. Some 
time ago the Boy Scout Organization and the 
Latvia Militia appealed to the Postal Depart- 
ment to issue a set of stamps as propaganda 
and with a surtax that could be devoted to 
assisting the two groups. Evidently the 
postal authorities thought well of the idea 
and so a set of six stamps has been prepared 
which will be on sale during the fall. The de- 
signs are to include at least a couple for the 
airpost, and some of the values will be bi- 
colored. It is stated there are to be about 
fifty thousand sets. Eventually we shall have 
quite a collection of Scout stamps—Siam, 
Roumania and now Latvia. Dominican Re- 
public will soon send us a series of three 
values, one, two and three centimos, the 
Cathedral of Santo Domingo, said to be the 
first church in the Americas, to be portrayed 
on each value. A new airpost series is under 
consideration but will be held up till the 
present stocks are exhausted. The new values 
will be ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, fifty centi- 
mos and one peso.” 


HIL said; “‘There’s astory goes with those 

Nicaragua ‘1931’ surcharges. When the 
Postal Building at Managua was shaken 
down by the earthquake thieves managed to 
carry away a lot of the unused stamps and 
now, so that they shall not be used and rob 
the Government, all remaining stock has 
been overprinted with the date. If you find 
pleasure in collecting typographical errors, 
plenty have been made; 1391, 1921, inverted 
overprint and double—all very carefully and 
neatly done and surely high i in price because 
they are only a few of each.” + 

On the way back in the afternoon someone 
mentioned Spanish stamps. Mr. Birwood 
smiled. ‘‘More and more surcharges,” he 
said. ‘“Here’s a short lot that must be al- 
ready scarce. ‘REPUBLICA,’ in capitals is 
printed diagonally across the face of from 
two hundred to six hundred stamps of nine 
values, one, two, five, ten, fifteen, twenty, 
and twenty-five in red ink and twenty-five 
again in black. Leaders of the Republican 
Party in Almeria have signed a declaration 
that this set was in use from the 18th to the 
24th of April, 1931, in that part of the state. 
These may suggest Scott’s Tentative List. 
However, regular Republican stamps will 
soon be needed and leaders of the changed 
government to be honored; Iglesias, Sal- 
meron, Margel and others. Then possibly 
symbolic designs or famous Spanish monu- 
ments. Perhaps we may see these before 
1932. That very good-looking Spanish Guinea 
set which was the last to have not only the 
late King but his Queen also on four of its 
values, now has ‘REPUBLICA ESPANOLA’ 
printed in two lines across the faces of its 
fourteen denominations.” 

“Anyway,” remarked Harry, “these gov- 
ernment upsets are reflected in stamps and 
so are a historical record. How many varie- 
ties were surcharged when Portugal went 
republican?” 

Phil referred to Philippines officials. 
“*We’ve all run across Philippine stamps with 
‘B O,’ across the face. They come in a variety 
of type and color but are not so prepared by 
the post office. I guess most of us have a few 
of them mounted in our albums in a separate 
little group. The Washington Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving has put an O B on 
ten postal values and on a twenty cent special 
delivery. Of course we all know O B means 
‘Official Business.’ These’ will be in the cata- 
logue. Australia is to have a picture set 
which will include a view of Sydney Harbor 
and also native birds and animals. These 
are to be looked for before the end of the year. 
Those big Mozambique stamps with the por- 
trait of Mousinho de Albuquerque have now 
been issued for ‘Ibrahimo’ in dark blue, black 
and gray, for ‘Mucuto-Muno,’ in ultra- 
marine, black and gray, and for ‘Naguema,’ 
in dark violet, light violet and gray, all fifty 
centavos values.” 
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There are hundreds of other fellows 
following in Bill Folwell’s foot-steps. 
As “live wire” BOYS’ LIFE Boosters 
they know they can earn from $5 to 
$15 a month. 


You can use spare money and you 
can do just as well as the next fellow. 


Be a “live wire”! Make use of your 
spare time to earn money for the things 
you want and need. | pee 


Here’s your chance! Get in the game 
and pile up some earnings. Don’t 
let the other fellows beat you to it. 


Be Determined — Don’t Hesitate. ° 


Fill in the coupon and get 
it in the mail box today. 


ese Sei 


Jack Gardner, 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N.Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 


Please send me the details of the easy and enjoyable way to earn 
spare money. I want to become a “live wire” Booster. 
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Dan Beard, the National Scout 
Commissioner and famous outdoor 
character, not only tells you how, 


but he shows you how 
to do it at— 


The Dan Beard 
Woodcraft Camp 





The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 
ADVANCEMENT IN SCOUTING 


Expert Scoutmasters and insttuctors are part of camp and are responsible for the great number of 
high ranking Scouts developed. é 



























DAN BEARD CAMP 
Suffern, N. Y. 


I am interested in your camp for my boy. 
Please send full information. 


(Parents’ Signature) 











Passed goes to local councils. 


of “the great outdoors” with such activities as:— 
riding, four-day canoe trips around largest lake in 
State, aviation, woodcraft, nature lore, tomahawk 
throwing, Sourdoe canoe trip on Delaware river, fine 
swimming, water sports, hiking, mystic council 
fires, etc. 


redit for tests 


Not a Scout Camp 


While intensive scouting is offered, this is a camp 


OUR BOYS RETURN YEAR AFTER YEAR 
OVER 60% OF 1929 BOYS BACK IN 1930! 
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Oh Boy! 
they saw my new PAL-CAR. Clamps right 
on my bike—like a motorcycle side car. 


Made of airplane tubing. 
so strong and only weighs 25 pounds. 


it’s swell. 
together. 





How the gang envied me when 


That's why it’s 
Gee, 


My chum and I go everywhere 
One pedals—the other rides in 


PAL-CAR. We take turns. 


Do we have fun! 


Fishing—swimming— 
ball games—we always go together. 


I'm 


the most popular kid in the neighborhood. 
All the fellows call me up first when they 


are planning some fun. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY EASY 


I'm paying for PAL-CAR myself. 
my magazine route in half the time. 


I can cover 
There's 


room in PAL-CAR for the whole bundle in one 


trip. 


The druggist hires me to deliver rush 


orders and I can take several in one load. 
Every package is safe—PAL-CAR won't even 


skid in wet weather. 


It sure is a dandy! 


Be First to Have a Pal-Car in 
Your Locality 


Make all your friends envy you. 
crowd around and beg you for rides. 
pay for it yourself, like I did. 


making a SPECIAL 


Say, they'll 
You can 
PAL-CAR is 
INTRODUCTORY 


PRICE OFFER to those who write at once 
and become Advance Agents in their com- 
munity in cooperation with their local Bicycle 


Dealer. 
DAY sure! 


Don’t miss this Offer. 


Write TO- 


PAL-CAR SALES COMPANY 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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A real bop fust hates to think of 
wasting long hours practicing 
scales. That’s why all boys Jove the 


Buescher Sax’ 


It’s so easy to learn, and the most 
autiful of all instruments. You 
master scales the first hour; play 
tunes the first week. Your first 
simple lessons start you right 
off. Ask your local Buescher Dealer for a Sax’ to 
take home for six days’ trial. See what you can 

_do, Or send a postal for beautiful catalog, 

Easy terms. Write today to 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

1004 Buescher Bloc B102 Elkhart. Indi 


Wrestling Book 


Learn at ) 








itten on 
and Jiu-Jitsu 


‘ d control bigge: 
this Free Prospe tus—82 4 
erely 


Write Today i your copy. State your age. 
Fi Courtney 


‘ARMER BURNS SCHOOL, 1347 Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 





Have You a Camera? 

Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


LEARN CARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys havedeveloped surprising talent 
during opens ime use it develops 
originality quickly. They have sold 
drawings learning and later 





art to test your abili 
facts about the 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL “¢i.tsiccr'cnis 





the publisher’s offerings. 


The Night’s Candles, by Rene Roy. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 
For serious boys who are concerned with 
the mental processes of other youths, 
this book should be fascinating. A young 
Frenchman of twenty-three was_ blinded 
during fighting at the Chemin des Dames in 
1916. He tells a little of his army life, of his 
wound, his hospital experience; and then his 
long despair, his slow adjustment to life in 
the dark, his learning of Braille. He returned 
to his university course, which had been 
interrupted by the war, and completed it. 
He is now an engineer in the department of 
roads and bridges, and he gives us a picture 
of his life as it is to-day, with his work, his 
home, the pleasures from which he is not 
‘shut off—and without bitterness he suggests 
the sorrows that can never be ameliorated. 
He writes beautifully, simply; without rancor; 
with sanity and balance. It is a story that 
must be inspiring to any reader. 


Lives of To-day and Yesterday, by 
Rowena Keith Keyes. Appleton. $2.00. 

HE editor of this book had an excellent 

idea—of presenting biographical sketches 
in pairs, two subjects of similar characteris- 
tics or achievements but far apart in time and 
place. The presentation is successful in 
several cases, not so good in others. The 
liveliest, and finest excerpt in the book is 
that by E. F. Benson on Alcibiades and its 
companion-piece, Emil Ludwig on Napoleon, 
is interesting. Disraeli is admirably pre- 
sented though passages from Andre Maurois’s 
famous biography and Boswell’s sketches of 
Dr. Johnson in various places are delightful. 
No boy can examine this book without 
gaining vivid impression of some of the 
world’s great personalities. 


Great Moments of Adventure, edited 
by Evan J. David. Duffield. $2.00. 
ADE up of brief accounts of remark- 
able experiences of many kinds, this book 
offers variety in its presentation of such dif- 
ferent events as, to list the subjects of a few 
of the nineteen chapters; the war flying 
exploits of Frank Luke, Peary’s reaching the 
North Pole, the story of the Lost Battalion, 
some of Count von Luckner’s exploits, the 
transatlantic flight of the R-34, one of 
Lawrence’s raids on a Turkish supply train. 
As some of the stories are told by the partici- 
pants, variety in style becomes an asset in the 
k. 


A Little Book of Vagabond Songs, 
by Frank Shay. Harpers. $1.25. 

O YOU want verses to celebrate your 
feeling on a hike, your interest in cow- 
boys, the thrill you have at sight of a sailing 
vessel? If so this book of poems, old and 
recent, small enough to fit into knapsack, 
will give you what you want. It has beautiful 
poems like Whitman’s ““The Open Road” 
and Stevenson’s “Requiem,” humorous 
ones like “‘ A’ Bad-Man Yell,” moving, roman- 
tic ones like Kipling’s ““The Gypsy Trail.” 
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Smuggler’s Luck, by E. A. Stackpole. 
Morrow. $2.00. 
D® you know that a little island off our 
New England coast inhabited by 
Quakers, preserved its neutrality during the 
Revolution? And thereby lost her great 
whaling and shipping industry, and almost 
starved through the effort made by each 
belligerent to prevent her aiding the other 
with supplies? And was pillaged by bands of 
Tories? In this interesting story of Nan- 
tucket you will find all this set down and you 
will meet some delightful characters; Peleg 
Briggs, the Nantucket patriot; Major Single- 
ton, the British spy, jovial Lem Attucks, 
and, finally young Timothy Pinkham who 
tells how he became the Nantucket smuggler’s 
Luck and voyaged with them to Porto Rico, 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


encountering many an adventure on the way. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Fall Books for the Fall Season 


ITH long evenings and their autumn chill creeping upon 
us we turn to reading. Of new books and of old in new 
form there is a wealth this season in story of knight and 
airman, pirate and pioneer, Indian and athlete; in fact 
about patriot and scientist, explorer and inventor. In these 
notes we try to give an idea of the content of a selection of 


So for those who want a story of the sea, or 
one of American history, or one of exciting 
incident, “‘Smuggler’s Luck”’ will prove to be 
the very thing. 


The Painted Arrow, by Frances Gaither. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

HE French settlement of Louisiana under 

d'Iberville and Bienville is the scene of 
this story. The hero is a French youth who 
comes over as a cabin boy and is sent to an 
Indian village to learn the Indian language 
and the Indian customs and the Indian way 
of thinking. The description of the voyage, 
of life in the new settlements, of Jacques’ life 
with the Indians and his friendship with the 
Indian boy who is called Little Chief and the 
tragedy that closes this friendship, all these 
form a story of unflagging interest. 


Mad Anthony, by Rupert S. Holland. 
Century. $2.00. 
Tus is a time when young readers should 

endeavor to obtain through their reading 
some real understanding of the men who 
worked with Washington, as well as of our 
national hero himself. Here is the story of 
one of our famous generals; successful, 
dashing, daring, with high qualities of charac. 
ter, a man whose name has for all of us, 
though we may know little of the man him- 
self or his career, a certain romantic quality. 
The events of his life here recounted will 
intensify this impression and bring to us 
with a sense of reality a man of genuine 
fineness. 


Rupahu’s Warning, by E. C. Brill. 
Macrae Smith. $2.00. 
OUNG DAVID, in the absence of his 
father with the Union Army in 1862, 
has to be the man of the Wayne family and 
run the farm which Mr. Wayne had home- 
steaded on land ceded by the Dakota Indians. 
During a great blizzard the Waynes succor 
an Indian boy. To his gratitude they owe 
their lives in the Great Sioux outbreak when 
the Indians murder settlers, pillage and 
burn their homes, and attack the towns of the 
district. The story is full of incident and 
pictures vividly the horrors and hardships 
endured by the white people of the region. 


The Oregon Trail, by Francis Parkman. 
Farrar-Rinehart. $3.00. , 
F ALL the books about the Indians of 
the West in the days when only trappers 
and a few Scouts and soldiers represented 
the whites there, this one is not only the 
highest in standing for its authenticity and 
style, but is the most entertaining and excit- 
ing. It is the account of how a frail young 
man from Boston lived and traveled and 
hunted with the Indians in order to know 
them, and it surpasses all the romances of 
Indian adventure in its portrayal of danger- 
ous days. This is a new and beautifully 
printed edition lavishly illustrated by James 
Daugherty in his characteristic manner. 


The Crossing, Book I, by Winston 
Churchill. Macmillan. $1.75. 

HE first part of this story of young David 

Ritchie and his service with George 
Rogers Clarke, culminating in the surrender 
of Vincennes, is now published for young 
people in “The Green and Blue Library. 
It is a splendid account of a boy’s service and 
contains some vivid portraits of outstanding 
characters of the time. It would be difficult 
to mention a story which presents more 
entertainingly the events of Clark’s almost 
incredible march and victory. 


Lucky Shot, by Louise Platt Hauck. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 
ECAUSE he gained the enmity of 
neighboring Indians by shooting better 
than one of their number when the white 
people of St. Joseph were trying to avoid all 
trouble with them, Brad Hundley was sent 
with his youthful uncle by wagon train to 
Bent’s Fort. There he spent nearly a year 
watching the strange crowds of frontiersmen, 
Mexicans, Indians, half-breeds, that milled 
about that great trading post. And he knew 
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pent himself and Kit Carson and many 
aother unusual character. As a re-creation 
of days and a phase of life long past the book 
is good reading. 


The Box of Daylight, by William Hurd 
Hillyer. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
4 ae Raven is the chief character of this 

Indian hero legend from British Columbia. 
The Raven it is who creates human beings 
and then goes through dangerous adventures, 
such as does often the Prince of our fairy- 
tales to win the Princess, in order to bring to 
them light ‘and fire, food and water. The 
stories are admirably presented and might 
furnish material for campfire telling. 


Young Folks Book of American 
Explorers, by T. W. Higginson. Longmans, 
Green. $2.00. 

OMPILED many years ago from original 

first-hand notes and accounts of dis- 
coveries and settlements in our part of the 
New World, this book is now brought out in 
a new edition. For young people who enjoy 
the excitement of true event related by 
participants, often in quaint old-fashioned 
terms, it will have decided attraction. 


Sun Up, by Will James. Scribners. $2.50. 
READERS who enjoyed “Smoky” and 
other stories of cowboy country, by Mr. 
James will find interest in this volume of 
short stories which present ranch life in its 
many phases. The story about the wild horse, 
“Midnight,” is especially appealing. 
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Wings of To-morrow, by Juan De La 
Cierva and Don Rose. Brewer, Warren & 
Putnam. $2.50. 

VERY boy who keeps up-to-date on 

flying information will want to read this 
book which tells of the development of this 
original type of flying-machine, of its prin- 
ciple and of its possibilities. The story of the 
Spanish inventor's conception of a plane with 
“Windmill Wings” to hold it in air when the 
motor stops and to allow it to land or to turn 
at low speed, and of his working out his 
theories, will fascinate every boy who cares 
for machinery and for aviation. 


The Conquest of the Atlantic by Air, 
by Charles Dixon. Lippincott. $2.50. 

HE author was an English pilot during 

the war. In a very interesting and read- 
able book he presents the history of Atlantic 
fights with full details of preparaticns, 
machines, personnel and results in each 
effort. Then he comments on the value of 
each flight, the information it has added to 
the general fund of knowledge on aviation. 
For those boys who want to collect facts or 
books detailing aviation history, the book 
will be valuable 


Sailing the Skies, by Malcolm Ross. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
THE history of glider flight attempts and 

successes, historic flights, the principles 
of gliding and of gliders are adequately 
treated herein. In one appendix is a *‘Prac- 
tical Manual for Glider Pilot Instructors,” 
by Woodward F. Barnwell, and another on 
“Glider Design,” by William J. Perfield. 
To the student of gliding or the mere follower 
ofjthe sport, it will prove a good manual and 
guide, such as will be needed if the glider 
contests projected for the approaching year 
are carried out. 


Cruisers of the Air, by C. J. Hylander. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
HE coming of the Akron will undoubtedly 
give an impetus to interest in the dirigible. 
In this book will be found a fairly detailed 
description of the early experiments in flight, 
the development of the balloon and its 
change to the dirigible. This is followed by 
study of the construction of various types of 
machines, with many diagrams to clarify the 
text. Also, the stories of many record break- 
ing and famous flights are interestingly told. 
he volume is a good one to add to your 
aeronautical library. 


Flying from the Ground Up, by R. 
Sidney Bowen, Jr. Whittlesey. $2.00. 
[F YOU would like to pretend that you are 
taking lessons in piloting from an able and 
experienced pilot, you may have the sensation 
by reading this book, and incidentally you 
will learn a great deal about the management 
of a machine that you will be interested to 
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know if you never try to fly, or that will give 
you a boost on your way, if you ever do take 
up aviation. The author goes clearly into all 
the whys and wherefores of the elements of a 
plane in an easy, approachable style that 
makes the book read pleasantly. 


Learning to Fly for the Navy, by 
Lieut. Barrett Studley. Macmillan $2.00. 
NSTRUCTION in aviation—principles, 
machines and handling of the controls— 
is here given to boy readers as it was given to 
three young men who after graduation from 
Annapolis and a year at sea went to Pensa- 
cola. There in the Navy’s flying school they 
received their training, had varied experiences 
with different kinds of machines, and under 
different flying conditions, and came through 
with “flying colors.” An excellent volume 
for those who enjoy a little story and a good 
deal of instruction agreeably given by one 
who knows his subject well. 





Down the Fairway, by Robert T. Jones, 


Jr., and O. B. Keeler. Blue Ribbon Books. 
$1.00. 
Tus is an interesting biographical sketch 
of the one and only Bobby Jones, and will 
be read with keen interest by all who are golf 
enthusiasts. A large portion of the book is 
devoted to discussion of golf play, and while 
the biographical material is interesting the 
book is a reprint and covers Jones’s golf 
campaigns only through 1926. 


Modern Archery, by Arthur W. Lam- 
bert, Jr. A.S. Barnes. $3.00. 
THis new book is a real contribution to 

the modern works on the subject of 
Archery. Mr. Rounsevelle, who has had a 
very wide experience in the manufacture and 
promotion of archery equipment, has done an 
exceptionally good job, and while the book is 
primarily intended for instructors in the sub- 
ject, it should prove valuable to those who 
desire to become expert performers, as it 
clearly points out the common errors to be 
avoided and stresses the points to cultivate. 


Amateur Acting and Play Produc- 
tion, by Wayne Campbell. Macmillan. $3.50. 
PROFESSOR CAMPBELL presents a 

fairly comprehensive study of the funda- 
mentals of amateur dramatics, suggesting 
many first aids to young players, warning 
against their most common faults and sug- 
gesting how they may conquer them. His 
hints will be found helpful in overcoming 
awkwardness on the stage, in realizing that 
the great fault of the amateur is over-acting, 
especially in comedy; in appreciating the 
part of the director in welding into a whole all 
the characterizations, actions and movements 
of the players. 

The book contains instructions also on 
staging and lighting, and concludes with a 
group of five one-act plays, written by mem- 
bers of Professor Campbell’s group, which 
may be used without royalty. 


Boners—More Boners. Viking. $1.00 
each. 
ERE are two amusing small books of 
errors attributed to school boys and 
girls. We can not vouch for their sources but 
we can promise a reader many laughs, when 
he comes across such gems as: “Certain 
areas of Egypt are cultivated by irritation.” 
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Secret Treasure, by A. H. Hyatt Verrill. 
Appleton. $2.50. 
A COMPANION book to the author’s 
“Lost Treasure,” which dealt chiefly 
with the treasures of Central and South 
America and the Spanish Main, this volume 
treats of lesser hoards, but with many that 
have equally interesting connotations. The 
book as a whole suggests the colorful history 
of the British Isles with invader after in- 
vader coming, gathering riches, falling under 
the next of his kind. So treasures of early 
Britain, of the Roman Conquerors, of the 
Angles and Saxons, of the Danes, of the 
Normans, of all the later factions that were 
overcome, have been found or are known to 
exist in some undiscovered hiding places. 
For those who like to see treasure through 
the printed page, this book will offer many 
exciting treasure hunts. 
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MOTORBIKE—the finest.» bicycle 
Made by the Mead Cycle Com- 
Fully equipped with horn, headlight, rear wheel 


stand, coaster brake, and other outstanding features. 
Enameled in beautiful colors. Built. for speed, easy 
running, and long wear. And just think! This bike can 
be YCURS—without a cent of cost. 5 


Join the Crowell Club and deliver three of America's 
best known magazines to regular customers. 
experience necessary; we show you how to win dozen 
of dandy prizes and earn your own spending money— 
in your spare time. 


No 


Act now! Mail the coupon at 





This Speedy 











once! 
Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 216, 
The Crowell Pub‘ishing Co., 


Springfield, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Thayer; I want to earn MONEY and PRIZES. 
Please start me off as a salesman. 


RANGER PE las c nas cnukaeeedpekee inst abeeews 6 chee 
MOTORBIKE 
Can Be Yours RE cain cancdadbacdesvelededitcsskemadseLedsebeke 
Without Cost! 
GIs cbccccccccacstvcscsiasbeocses SR ee 











Get ‘*The Shooter's Art” at 
FR once—tells how to hold aim 
and handle rifles; helps you 
guide others in correct knowledge of guns. 
Gives facts that make crack shots. Gives 
safety and common sense instruction par- 


entsalllike. Yours FREE! SEND NOW! 
Benjamin Air Rifle Co.,[617 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 










All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only 15e RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder every 
week by mail for the next 18 consecutive weeks. 
issues you will get 426 pages, with 300 pictures, 900 unusually 
interesting articles on people and things you want to know about. 
1800 picked news items from everywhere, 2500 jokes, squibs and 
cracks, stories, etc. Newsiest, snappiest, most entertaining paper 
in the whole world. The biggest 15bc worth YOU Si 
now. Address Pathfinder, 


In these 13 


ever saw. 


Send 
Dept. 38, Washington, D. C. 
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Write for Free Catalog NOW. 
METAL ARTS CO. Factory27 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








RAISE CHINCHILLA 
FURRABBITS tse 


RAISE 

up to $6.50 each. 
omalcg. and contract, also v ol 
Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10c. HL'S 
NSE CO., Box 105A, Holmes Park, Missouri 


e re, 








Moulds to cast Lead Soldiers, In- 

dians, Hunters, Wild and Farm Ani- 

mals. 235 Kinds. Send sc Stamp 

for Illustrated catalogue. 

HENRY SCHIERCKE, Dept. B.L. 1 
Ghent, N. Y. 









gz Cards, Stationery, Circulars, meee ete. 
C  Savemoney. Printfor others, big profit. Junior 
my Press, $5.90. Job press$11 up, Power $149. Easy 
rules sent. Write for free catalog with all de- 
tails. The KELSEY Co., Y-7 1, Meriden, Conn, 








BIG 3 FT. TELESCOPE fire Scctionts Binte bound pose 
a Microucgie: \Gunrantned * Big valug,  Poutoaid 8.10," C.0°D. Ise 
extra. BENNER & COMPANY, T-59, Trenton, N.J. 





Price 10c each, 4 for 25c. 


Gen. P. O. 560 


You can be quickly helped, if you 


STAMMER 


I relieved myself after stammering nearly 20 years. 
The story of my suffering and relief will interest you. 
Send 10 cents for my 279-page book. B. N. B ° 
11196 Bogue Bldg.,” 1147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


HOTOS ENLARGED 


5x7 Art Finish Enlargements made by PROFES- 
SIONAL COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Enlarged one at a time insures our best work, 
careful attention and guarantees your 

satisfaction. Send any size NEGA- 25c ea 


No Extras 








a —not prints. We guarantee their safe 
return... aaa 
QUAKER PHOTO SERVICE, INC., 1031 Race St., Phila., Pa. 









CLASS and CLUB PINS 


er FREE-1932 CATALOG- 
SNAPPY DESIGNS 






A \ 
is} Cl 

A EMEE THIS NEW PIN. SILVER PLATE 35c EA, $3,50 DOZ_ STER- 

V/MEN@E LING SILVER OR GOLD PLATE S0c EA. ‘$5.00 OZ. 1 OR 2 
COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 OR 4 LETTERS. 


my BASTIAN BROS.CO, 35 BASTIAN BLDG. ROCHESTER. N.Y 


tte 
daily'pay mo experience needed. 1100 
amples free. Write today! 


CYPHERS CARD CO,, 214 Cyphers Bldg., 


4 
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AIRPLANE PHOTOGRAPHS 


114 photographs of different type airplanes. Size 4 x 5. 
Send 2c stamp for complete list. 
PILOT PLANE PHOTOS 

New York City 
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Be an eye-witness to the 
Porto Bello, in 1668 the ric 


Go with Sir Henry to the 


held fast by every kind of 


You’ll thrill as you never 


DRAKE’S 


Fight with Sir Henry Morgan! 


in the New World. The terminus of the Gold Road over 
which was carried the wealth of Peru. 


Iron Castle which carried guns greater than any ship 
afloat and was manned by Spain’s most desperate 
soldiers; convicts serving their terms and loving a fight 
because they were allowed to plunder! 


Watch Morgan’s buccaneers go over the side. A 
motley crew but fighters all! 
tan scarred, tattooed and greasy, some wearing bracelets 
and a few with earrings, their long pigtails blowing free or 


kerchief; with pistols and cutlasses stuck in their belts 
and hanging in slings from their shoulders! 


Beginning in December 


destruction of Porto Bello. 
hest and best fortified city 


attack! Sail past majestic 


Stripped to the waist, 


headgear from top hat to 


thrilled when you read 


SWORD 























When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





At Kandersteg 

HEN we had completed our delibera- 

tions at Vienna practically all of the 
delegates, who represented most of the lead- 
ing Scout nations of the world, journeyed over 
to Kandersteg, Switzerland, there to attend 
the First International Rover Moot, one of the 
most interesting and inspiring Scout Gather- 
ings which I have ever attended. In camp, in 
the beautiful Swiss valley overlooked by the 
towering mountains, there were three thou- 
sand older Scouts (Rovers), the majority of 
them, of course, from Great Britain ‘and 
countries of the European mainland, others 
from Egypt, Siam and other points in the far 








A group of Arabian Rover Scouts in the 


grand march past Lord Robert Baden-Powell, 


The Scout World 


more. Every Boy Scout who is near enough 
to the ports where she touches should take the 
opportunity to visit her, as she is open to the 
public, without charge, each day. 

Further than merely making inspection 
trips, there is an unusual opportunity being 
given to Boy Scouts to give service aboard the 
old frigate. That would be something for 
every Boy Scout to remember. Where she 
has halted on her trip along the New England 
coast, at Portland and elsewhere, Scouts 
have been of great assistance. Details of 
fifteen to twenty Scouts each day have helped 
to handle the tremendous traffic of visitors 
who have come aboard to inspect the. old 


__ ay 


James E. West, representing the Boy Scouts of America, and other ranking Scout officials 
at the International Rover Moot held at Kandersteg, Switzerland 


Orient, and all told representing twenty-three 
of the forty-five Scout nations. For a week 
they camped together, presenting, as national 
units, demonstrations characteristic of their 
homelands, folk dances and folk games, and 
then appearing in friendly display of Scouting 
activities. Opportunity was given for hikes 
into the beautiful Swiss mountains, where 
there were pastimes in which all could unite 
and each day was closed with campfires. The 
Rovers are fine fellows—youths who have 
come up through Scouting and have de- 
veloped those qualities of leadership which 
they are turning to great use in the Movement 
which has had so much of their own attention 
and interest over a long period of years. It is 
very inspiring to see these young men turning 
back to Scouting the benefits which they have 
derived from the Scout Movement. It is 
also a wonderful thing to see a great group 
of young men gathered in such a confrater- 
nity as existed at Kandersteg. It is surely 
a great objective, as the Chief Scout of the 
World has pointed out, there and upon so 
many other occasions, to find youth gathered 
from all corners of the world in so friendly a 
group. It was the World Jamboree on a 
smaller scale and it had all the interests and 
all the world values of real brotherhood 
which came from the World Jamboree of 
1929 at Birkenhead. 


See ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ 


KNOWN affectionately by the American 

people for a hundred years or more, “Old 
Tronsides,” a name which will last as long 
as the poetry of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
is remembered, is once more afloat upon the 
ocean which it so long dominated as a great 
naval figure. For many years “‘Old Ironsides”’ 
was tied up at Charlestown Navy Yard, in 
Boston, slowly disintegrating. Through the 
gifts of boys and girls in the United States 
and through other popular subscriptions, she 
has been reconditioned, new canvas pur- 
chased, and to-day she is again to sail the 
ocean with a naval officer on her quarter- 
deck, one of the few full-rigged ships still 
upon high seas. In the history of our country 
“Old Ironsides” has a place comparable to 
the famous battleship Victory of the British 
Navy, now a historic relic in Portsmouth, 
England. 

See “Old Ironsides”’ sailing in or out of port 
or upon the high seas if it is possible to do so. 
It will be one of the last opportunities for 
anyone to vision a great full-rigged ship under 
canvas. There are very few of them any 


ship. There have been as many as 15,000 
visitors a day, and Scouts have materially 
helped in assisting in the handling of these 
great throngs of visitors. At this writing 
“Old Ironsides” is in New York after. her 
trip down the New England coast, and from 
there she goes to Newark, N. J., and thence to 
other Atlantic ports in turn. 

Commander Louis J. Gulliver has written 
a number of letters of commendation and 
appreciation of the services given by the Boy 
Scouts, stating that at Portland alone there 
were 62,000 persons who visited the ship, and 
that Boy Scouts helped the young and old 
alike, and were particularly useful in looking 
after smaller children, in keeping them out 
of danger and caring for them generally. 
Commander Gulliver sent word ahead of his 
visit to New York, asking that Scouts might 
contribute a similar service when “Old 
Ironsides” tied up there. 


Scouts Build Trail 
ITERALLY miles of trail have been built 
by the Boy Scouts of America during the 
present summer. Word has been brought to 
me that all about their camps and in forest 
preserves, Boy Scouts have been particularly 
active in helping to produce what may very 
well be called, a real public improvement. 
Sixty Eagle Scouts from twenty-two States 
went to Bowman Lake, Mont., in Glacier 
National Park, for two weeks of trail building 
efforts within the confines of the park. A 
similar activity has been carried on for several 
years, but the 1931 trail-building group went 
forty-five miles into the interior of the park 
into a section that to date has not been very 
highly developed. They are at the service 
of the National Park authorities. All of their 
expenses are met at the trail-building camp, 
which is truly a wilderness in the midst of a 
great game preserve, where they have a 
chance to observe occasionally such fast dis- 
appearing mammals as the moose, bear, goat 
and mountain sheep, and also have per- 
mission to fish in the wonderful streams of the 
mountains. In return for what they receive 
from the park authorities, the Scouts work 
each day on trail-building for a period of five 
hours, after which they have free time for 
hiking, fishing and studying the wonders and 
beauties of the park. er week-ends, 
organized excursions to. points of special 
interest are made. 
Capt. R. G. Mathews, Scout Executive at 
Everett, Wash., is in charge of the camp, 
which is generally supervised by the North 


Central Montana Council and Region No. 11. 
The arrangements were all carried out under 
Mr. E. G. Maclay, Scout Commissioner of 
the North Central Montana Council. 

Following the two-week period at Bow- 
man Lake, the Eagle Scout trail-builders went 
to the reservation of the Blackfeet Indians, 
adjacent to Glacier Park. There they had a 
chance to witness important Indian cere- 
monies. Each year some one Boy Scout, 
selected by his fellows, is adopted with due 
ceremonies, by the Indians themselves, into 
their tribe. 

Another trail-building project which has 
engaged the attention of Boy Scouts during 
the past summer months has been in the 
Lake Itasca region in Minnesota where, for a 
period of several years, the boys have been 
engaged in constructing a series of fine trails 
in Itasca Park. 


Boy Scout Broadcasts 

Wit the program of August 26th the 

Boy Scout Broadcasts, which have 
been given over Stations WEAF, New York, 
and allied stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company through the courtesy of 
that company, came to a close. Most en- 
couraging reports have been brought to me 
concerning the interest aroused by these radio 
programs. While this particular series is 
ended, we are hopeful that at some time in the 
future it will be possible to set up Scout pro- 
grams on a larger scale than the series just 
concluded, and at a time in the day when they 
will be available for a larger group of Scouts 
than was possible at the hours which were 
recently utilized, namely, 4:45 to 5:00 P.M., 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time. In the time 
zones west of New York this brought the pro- 
gram at so early an hour that many Scouts 
found it somewhat difficult to listen to it. 


Pas: 


(Concluded from page 23) 
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selections given in connection with the broa¢. 
casts, you will probably be interested to know 
that the so-called “signature” selection 
played by the orchestra at the opening an, 
closing of the program is the Sea Scout Song 
composed by Mr. V. Emerson Carroll, Assist. 
ant Advertising Manager of Boys’ Lipp 
Mr. Carroll also personally participated i; 
the broadcasts, it being his voice which was 
heard in the singing of ““Taps” at the end of 
each program. You will, I think, also jp 
very much interested to know that the gent,. 
man through whose courtesy these programs 
were set up is Mr. E. P. H. James, of the 
National Broadcasting Company, who par. 
ticipated in one of the broadcasts, and who 
is an English Boy Scout. Since coming to 
America Mr. James has continued his active 
participation and interest in Scouting. Also 
the announcer for this program was Mr. Ray 
Winters, a former Boy Scout of Portsmouth 
Va. Curiously again, both Mr. James and 
Mr. Winters were Scouts at the first World 
Jamboree of Boy Scouts at Olympia, London, 
in 1920. 


Guides at Mackinac 

TEN Eagle Scouts of various Councils 

within the State of Michigan have per. 
formed a fine duty for visitors to Mackinac 
Island, which lies at the entrance to Macki- 
nac Strait between Lakes Huron and Michi- 
gan, serving for a part of the summer as 
tourist guides about the historic fort and 
grounds which are maintained by the Michi- 
gan State Park Commission. The Scouts 
were given an opportunity to camp at tle 
island and to prepare their own meals with 
the provisions given them by the State, 
The Scouts are under the general supervision 
of Scout Master Russell A. Palmer of Troop 
No. 54, Detroit. Each one of the Scouts who 
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Scouts of Daniel 


Under direction of Dr. George J. Fisher, 
Deputy Chief Scout Executive, these broad- 
casts took on unusual importance. In each 
of the broadcasts Dr. Fisher, in addition to 
giving a number of interesting items of Scout 
news, also interviewed someone on a particu- 
lar phase of Scouting activity. I was honored 
with a request to participate with Dr. Fisher 
in the first of these broadcasts; Mr. Fred C. 
Mills, Director of Swimming and Water 
Safety, participating in the second; Mr. 
Thomas J. Keane, Director of Sea Scouting, 
in the next; and, in order, Dr. E. K. Fretwell, 
of Columbia University, on our Cub Program; 
Dr. Herman H. Horne, of New York Uni- 
versity, on the Rural Scout Program, and to 
conclude the series, Mr. George Palmer 
Putnam, on the Reading Program for boys. 
We are also happy in having at the last cf 
these broadcasts the presence of Dr. Laurence 
Gould who, as a geologist of the Byrd Ex- 
pedition to the Antarctic, made history by 
his explorations and discoveries far beyond 
the Expedition’s base at the point of most 
southerly land touched by any member of 
the expedition. His important discoveries 
have added tly to our scientific informa- 
tion of the Antarctic. 

If any of you wondered about the musical 


Webster Council, N. H., have been 
guides and custodians at Webster’s birthp 


rsbery J for several years as 


ace 


is selected as a guide must be well qualified to 
explain the history of the State of Michigan, 
the details of the early history of the Indian, 
French, English and early American ex- 
plorers, trappers and voyageurs in the Great 
Lakes and particularly in the region about 
Fort Mackinac, so that he may be able to 
answer questions and explain the historic 
values intelligently. 

The boys were appointed to their task by 
Governor Wilbur Brucker, who, on a recent 
five-day visit to the Island, was met at the 
dock on arrival by the Eagle Scouts. They 
served as an escort. 


Excellent Forest Fire Service 

COUTS attending Camp Baxter, the 

camp maintained by the San Joaquin- 
Palaveras District Scout Council, with head- 
quarters at Stockton, Calif., recently re 
ceived congratulations from M. B. Piatt, 
State forester, for their work in fighting 4 
forest fire in the Sierras near their camp. 
Thirty-five Scouts on a nature hike were on 4 
trail some five miles from their camp, when 
fire was sighted. They went promptly to 
work. It is a fine thing to know that their 
efforts saved several hundred square miles 
of timber and grazing land. 


October 





ne shot from a sling .... 


the broad. e 

et A made a shepherd boy king! 
ening and 

oll, Asan "i 

Ys” Lipp, 

which vo Z ; 

the end ” ‘y 4 ‘ ie Davip or Syria—there was a marksman for you! 

he gentle. ; 4 Often you’ve read of the young shepherd lad who, long be- 
noe peo / 4 fore he met Goliath, developed his skill with a simple sling— 
_ = Md : a \ : such as you have used so often—the while he tended his flocks. 
sing t Pe als | “ip Often, you’ve marveled at the slim lad who went forth to 
ng Ais, q Pas NF | ai defend the Israelites against the Philistines, his only weapon a 
foment My ae te, a . sling and a supreme confidence in his ability to shoot straight 
at Wane a . ae . . 4 8 be pee : and true with it. Just a boy, who, by lodging a stone in the 
London, < Fagtay eau er se ae giant’s forehead, saved the people of Israel. 


Was it any wonder that later on the Israelites chose him as 
their King? No matter what feats of skill he did after slaying 


Councils 


Ie | | Mj : Goliath—from the moment that stone left his sling, he was 
Macki 3 destined to be Israel’s leader! 


nmer as it ‘David was one of history’s greatest marksmen. Undoubted- 
ie A ly many times you’ve wished that you possessed the qualities 
me : = that make for an expert marksman. Have you ever stopped to 
/ f a 6S , 3 think that those qualities are latent in you, and can be brought 

ervision g i out by practice with a Daisy Air Rifle? 
das sie — aie ie For over forty years, the Daisy Air Rifle has been the fa- 
: j Y — vorite gun of American Boys. In this time, ‘it has been refined 
and improved until the present Daisy Pump Gun is the finest 
gun ever made for boys. A straight-shooting, easy-working rifle 
built on the same sporting lines as the magazine hunting rifle 
used by big game hunters. Ask your nearest dealer to show you 
this famous 50-shot repeater. It will surprise you that such a 
fine gun can be sold for only $5.00. Other Daisy models to suit 

every age and purse. $1.00 to $5.00. 

We believe you can make good use of our Daisy Manual, 
which contains valuable information on drill and target prac- 


tice. If you write, we'll gladly send you a copy, free. 
DAISY MANUFACTURING CO., PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Be sure to use Bulls Eye Steel Shot in your Daisy. The 
cheapest, truest, handiest shot made for all air rifles. 
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cent For Rainy Day Practice:When 
the = a bad weather drives you indoors, 
They ie - : a you can still have a lot of fun shoot- 
ney 4 “an ing if you have a Daisy Target. 
a a Made of sheet steel, it folds to fit 
the pocket and can be set up in the 
house, attic, basement, barn or 
garage. Patented device stops the 
shots from fiying. If your dealer 
cannot supply it, sent prepaid to 
any address on receipt of 50 cents. 

Extra cards 25c per 100. 








The pause that refreshes 


Carlsbad Cavern, N.M. At the end of the long trail to the | 
bottom—ice-cold Coca-Cola and the pause that refreshes. 
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READY ICE-COLD 750 FEET UNDERGROUND 
Yet nobody 1s surprised 


CARLSBAD CAVERN winds its way down nearly three miles to 
avast chamber 750 feet underground. The guide calls a halt 
and points out restful seats. Amid astonishment of all at the 
wonders of this strange subterranean world, ice-cold Coca- 
Cola is servéd. Yet nobody is surprised. They expect this great 


drink around the corner from anywhere—everywhere with 


the same tingling, delicious taste and cool after-sense of 
refreshment. « » Weary from the long trail, all give hearty 
welcome toa familiarand delightful custom—thepause that 
refreshes. +» Over nine million a day come up smiling and 
off to a fresh start after a short rest period with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. So can you. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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* 
LISTEN IN ~*~ 


Grantland Rice Famous 

Sports Champions ~**~ 

-t—Coca-Cola Orchestra 

Wed. 10:30 p. m. Eastern 

Daylight Saving Time 
=— Coast-to- Coast 
N BC Network 




















